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VILLAGE OF LITTLE FALLS (FROM THE EAST). 


“TT would be difficult to find in our own or 
any other land a strip of territory not 
more than forty miles in length and but a 
few miles wide having so many points of 
interest as belong to the one named in our 
title. Its geography is remarkable. Near 
the lower point is the rocky gorge now 
spanned by the village of Little Falls. 

One needs but little faith in geology to 
fancy the time when the outlet to the “lower 
lakes”’ was located here. But at some re- 
mote period a mighty upheaval rent the 
rock and changed the face of the country for 
many a league. Since that event, and on to 
our own day, the waters of the Mohawk River 
have seethed and foamed and tumbled over 


the rocks as they have sought their way to 
Vou. VI.—31 





the sea. But with that rending of the rocks 
and growing out of the fact came other 
strange and important things. Thereby a 
gateway was opened for commerce and travel, 
the like of which does not exist for a thou- 
sand miles along the Atlantic seaboard. A 
musket shot fired from either side of the 
gorge would span in its flight the only di- 
rect. line of water communication between 
the East and the West, and wholly within 
the limits of the United States, for all the 
distance mentioned. 

The valley slowly widens as it runs west- 
ward. For over twenty miles the hills 
rise to the north and south of the river, now 
slowly and now abruptly, from three hun- 
dred to five hundred feet in height, while 
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farther away they rise in some points to 
three times that altitude. A few streams 
run into the river through gaps in the hills, 
but these will be noted hereafter. Summer 
or Winter the valley is full of beauty. The 
earliest explorers of this region exhausted 
their powers of description in praise of hill 
and vale. A glance at the landscape to-day 
might inspire an ordinary mind. ‘The plains 
stretch away green and fertile, the hills are 
clothed and capped in the verdure of field 
and forest, villages and towns are scattered 
thickly along, and great highways of travel 
cut the valley lengthwise from end to. end. 

The great geographical peculiarity already 
noted has proved to be of vast moment in 
the past. Back in the days when the na- 
tive red man held undisputed sway over 
the soil, the tribes that inhabited this tract 
of country dominated over more than half 
the continent east of the Mississippi River. 
Their warriors were known and feared over 
vast regions. ‘The Iroquois were, in fact, the 
masters of all the other tribes. An official 
map printed in 1755 lays down the bounda- 
ries of their conquests thus: “ They ran on 
the south through the center of North Caro- 
lina to the Mississippi River, thence up that 
stream to a point opposite the west end of 
Lake Superior, thence along the northerly 
side of the great lakes to the St. Lawrence 
near Montreal, and from that point by an 
irregular line to the sea coast.” A distin- 
guished authority says: “They fought with 
the Cherokees in Georgia, they made treaties 
with the Creeks, and they brought the Tus- 
caroras from their southern homes and 
placed them in Western New York and 
made them the sixth tribe of their nation.” 
Old men of New England have told of the 
time when the Mohawks made war on their In- 
dians, that as soon as a single Mohawk was 
discovered in the country these Indians raised 
acry from hill to hill, ‘A Mohawk! A Mo- 
hawk!” upon which they all fled like sheep 
before wolves. After the white men had 
made settlements around New York, the 
Long Island Indians sold some of their land 
to the new-comers without the consent of 
their Iroquois masters. A single Mohawk 
warrior, fully painted and ‘armed, was sent 
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to avenge the dishonor. Calling a council 
of the guilty tribe he reproached them for 
their act and demanded the name of the 
man who first signed the deed. A chief 
arose and confessed that he was the man. 
On the utterance of this admission the Mo- 
hawk struck him dead with his tomahawk, 
and turning on his heel went back upon his 
solitary way, unquestioned and unmolested. 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, formerly governor 
of the State of New York, and to whom the 
writer is indebted for much information, has 
made a study of the geography and history 
of the valley, and insists that the location of 
the heart of this great nation in the section 
of country under notice had much to do 
with their success th swaying such vast in- 
fluence. He says: “It was their position 
at the head of these great valleys which 
taught the Iroquois the Napoleonic strategy 
of war and enabled them to throw their 
united forces upon their enemies who were 
divided by ranges of mountains.” “These 
hills about us were their strongholds.” 

More than three hundred years ago French 
agents and Jesuit missionaries were striving 
to gain the esteem and secure the assistance 
of the Indian tribes of the upper Mohawk 
Valley. Some of the earliest military expe- 
ditions marched from Canada by the way of 
Oneida Lake and Wood Creek to the upper 
waters of the Mohawk. De-Lery and Fron- 
tenac trod the same path in which, later on, 
St. Leger, Brant, and the two Butlers moved 
on their errand of ruin. 

About 1725 Fort Williams and Fort Bull 
were erected on the line of travel, the first- 
named on the Mohawk and the other on 
Wood Creek. Between the two streams was 
a portage or carrying place about a mile‘in 
length. Fort Williams was destroyed by 
General Webb in 1756, after the reduction 
of Oswego by the French. Two years later 
the old Fort Stanwix was begun by Briga- 
dier-general John Stanwix, of the royal 
army. It was a square work, with bastions 
at the corners. It was built of earth and 
timber, and cost sixty thousand pounds ster- 
ling. Considering the times, the importance 
in which the point was held by the military 
authorities can be judged of by this great 
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SITE OF FORT STANWIX. 


outlay. Subsequent events, however, fully 
justified the wisdom of the expenditure. 

The year 1777 found the colonies fully en- 
gaged in the strife for independence. Cam- 
paigns were planned in London for the sub- 
jugation of the country, and their execution 
was intrusted to the generals and the men 
who had earned laurels in their struggles 
with the bravest armies and the most skillful 
generals of the Old World. Chiefest among 
these was the plan which took on form and 
shape in this year. General Clinton was to 
force the passage of the Hudson up to Al- 
bany. Burgoyne was to pass from Montreal 
down by Lake Champlain and the region of 
the Upper Hudson toward the same point. 
St. Leger was intrusted with the task of 
crossing Lake Ontario, the passage of Wood 
Creek, the capture of Fort Stanwix and the 
subjugation of the Mohawk Valley. It was 
a formidable plan. Clinton succeeded in the 
part assigned him, and that was all. St. 
Leger and his tory and Indian allies marched 
on to their fate. 

Let us go back a little. In the reign of 
Queen Anne of England a large number of 
refugees reached that country, driven from 
their home on the Lower Rhine, a district 
called the Palatinate. They were sent to 
New York; located on the Hudson, thence 
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found their way to Schoharie County, and 
from thence many of them went to the Mo- 
hawk Valley. The men of 1777 were the 
descendants of these Palatines, a hardy, 
courageous people. They had need of war- 
like qualities, for the valley had been raided 
again and again by foes. French, Indian, 
English had each in turn made the valley a 
scene of outrage and slaughter. 

Citizens of Tryon County were among the 
first to show sympathy with the cause of 
the people, yet through all the strife suffered 
from the presence of tories among their 
number. The news of St. Leger’s expedi- 
tion had spread through the valley, and the 
Tryon County militia were called out to aid 
the beleaguered garrison at Fort Stanwix. 
Inside were seven hundred and fifty men, 
under the command of Colonel Peter Ganse- 
voort and Lieutenant-colonel Marinus Wil- 
lett. Outside, St. Leger had a picked force 
of one thousand seven hundred fighting men 
besides a large number of Canadian ax men 
and others, The Indians, who formed an 
important part of the force, were led by 
Brant, the famous Mohawk chief, the tories 
by the two Butlers, and Sir John Johnson. 
The utmost confidence was felt and ex- 
pressed that the fort would be captured 
with the greatest ease. 


















































At the call of General Ierkimer, the Tryon 
County militia rallied at Fort Dayton, 
and on the fourth day of August started, 
about eight hundred in all. On the fifth 
they reached Whitestown. On the sixth, 
much against the judgment of General Her- 
kimer, the order to “march on” was given. 
But little order was observed and no scouts 
thrown out. St. Leger had notice of their 
coming, and knowing the only road along 
which they must march prepared an ambus- 
cade. Reaching Oriskany, a part of Her- 
kimer’s forces crossed a corduroy road, over 
a bridge and into a hollow through which 
the road ran, when suddenly they were 
nearly all inclosed in a circle of fire—not 
less than twelve hundred men, Indians, 
English, and German troops, and _ tories. 
One battalion was cut off and almost an- 
nihilated. Such fighting as followed for six 
awful hours can not be described in a sen- 
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GENERAL HERKIMER DIRECTING THE BATTLE. 
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tence, if at all. Man to man; hand to hand, 
with musket, tomakawk, and knife, the 
struggle went on. Early in the fight Gen- 
eral Herkimer was wounded. At his own 
order he was placed on his saddle near a 
beech tree, and there, lighting his pipe, he 
sat and smoked, giving direction to the fight. 
A storm broke over the contestants which, 
for a time, caused a lull in the struggle. It 
was used by General Herkimer to re-arrange 
his men, so that they could fight in pairs. 
Meanwhile, a successful sortie was effected 
from the fort. Signal guns were heard at 
Oriskany, and erelong the Indians having 
having lost many of their chiefs and war- 
riors cried “Oonah! Oonah!”’ their signal 
for a retreat, and the fight was over. The 
slaughter was terrible. The Americans lost 
at least one-fourth of their number killed, 
and a large number were wounded. The 
loss of the English and Indians with their 
[ae } allies must have been 
nearly or quite equal in 
number. General Herki- 
mer died at his home ten 
days afterwards, owing to 
fan unskillful amputation 
} Of his wounded limb. The 
# whole valley was filled with 
mourning and lamentation; 
4 but in a military point of 
view, the results were of 
wonderful significance. 
Concerning these Benson 
J. Lossing wrote: “That 
battle was the point upon 
which the fortunes of the 
old War of Independence 
turned in favor of the 
¥ American patriots. It was 
the prophecy of the sur- 
render at Yorktown.” 
After the battle St. Leger 
sent a summons to the gar- 
rison to surrender, which 
Colonel Gansevoort treated 
as an insult. Colonel 
Willett with a faithful 
friend crept through the 
lines of the besiegers, and 
made his way to Fort Day- 
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ton and thence to Albany to 
seek aid. After consultation a 
force was mustered and, under 
the command of Colonel Bene- 
dict Arnold, marched up the val- 

ley. At Fort Dayton the militia * 
of Tryon County rallied again. 
Governor Clinton positively or- 
dered the remnant of Herkimer’s ¢ 
forces to join Arnold in the relief & 
of Fort Stanwix. But a ruse © 
concocted by Arnold secured this 7 
result without further fighting. ne 
A traitor named Han Yost Schuy- \f 
ler was captured, tried by drum- 
head court-martial, and con- 
demned to be shot. In response 

to the pleas and tears of his 
mother, Arnold agreed to spare 

his life on one condition. He 
must make his way to St. Leg- 
er’s camp, and by vague hints 
and rumors as to the strength of 
Arnold’s forces and the rapidity of 

his movements, induce a flight, first among 


the Indians, then by the whole force. Schuy- 
ler’s brother was held as hostage for the 
faithful performance of his task. He went 
among the Indians first, who were smarting 
under their recent losses, and procured aid 


in his work. The number of Arnold’s forces 
was represented by pointing to the leaves on 
the trees. Soon the Indians raised the cry, 
“They are coming! They are coming!” and 
the flight began. It soon became a rout. 
Artillery and stores were left behind and 
the men threw away their packs. On the 
route of the retreat the Indians butchered 
- prisoners and English alike who could not 
keep up or were separated from the column. 
The siege was over. 

In the Summer of 1778 Brant and his In- 
dians raided the valley lower down. A set- 
tlement a few miles south was first destroyed. 
In the latter part of August or early in 
September, German Flats, as it was then 
called, was visited. It covered the ground 
on the south side of the river and much of 
the plain for miles around Forts Herkimer 
and Dayton. 

Late in the day the people received warn- 





ARNOLD AND THE TRAITOR. 


ing of the coming of the foe, and rapidly 
gathered such furniture and other property 
as was possible into the forts. Brant had 
stayed with a tory, named Shoemaker, over 
night, and at dawn began the work of dev- 
astation. Nothing was left that could be 
destroyed. Itis told on good authority that 
sixty-three dwelling-houses, fifty-seven barns, 
three grist-mills, and two saw-mills were 
burned, with most of the furniture and grain 
kept therein; and two hundred and thirty- 
five horses, two hundred and twenty-nine 
horned cattle, two hundred and sixty-nine 
sheep, and ninety-three oxen taken and car- 
ried away. What the effect of such whole- 
sale destruction and plunder must liave been 
on a sparsely settled community must be 
imagined, Is it to be wondered at that the 
children and grandchildren of. those who 
suffered in that raid still heap imprecations 
on the name of Brant, or that the name of 
Shoemaker is not popular with them ? 

In all these dark days the Oneidas, al- 
though one of the tribes constituting the 
“Six Nations,” remained true to the Amer- 
ican people. They had helped Herkimer in 
the fight at Oriskany, and soon after Brant’s 
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SITE OF FORT DAYTON (CENTER BUILDING ON EXACT SPOT). 


raid followed on his path toward Unadilla, 
destroyed the settlement of his friends at 
Butternuts, retook some prisoners and cattle, 
and restored the prisoners to their friends. 

The name of Tryon County did not long 
survive. It had been named after a royalist, 
and soon after the close of the war, in 1784, 
the Legislature passed an act changing the 
name to Montgomery, after General Mont- 
gomery, who fell in the attack on Quebec. 
In 1791 the counties of Tioga, Otsego, and 
Herkimer were formed, and in 1798 Oneida 
County was created from Herkimer. These 
two last named divide the honor of embrac- 
ing the historic ground in the Upper Mohawk 
Valley. 

The first judge appointed in Herkimer 
County was Colonel Staring. His history 
had been full of romantic incident, but now 
he was to play a new part. How unique 
his ideas of duty would be considered in 
these days may be judged of from the fol- 
lowing incident: One day an insolvent asked 
the judge to sign his release. “Have you 
got all things ready?” “Yes,” replied the 
debtor. ‘“ Vesy well,” said the judge, “have 
you paid your debts?’ “Oh, no,” said the 
debtor; “if I had T should not apply for the 
benefit of the statute.” “ But,” replied the 
judge, “TI can’t sign the paper till you have 
paid all your debts; you must pay your 





debts first.” And on this point he was in- 
exorable and the creditor had to apply else- 
where for relief. 

It would be difficult for a stranger in these 
peaceful days, and looking out over this 
beautiful valley, to understand why Lossing 
should speak of it as “ the dark and bloody 
ground;” but to one knowing the facts of 
its history, every spot for miles on miles of 
its length is full of historic suggestion justi- 
fying sosad a name. But, happily, war and 
strife have passed away, and peace reigns in 
the valley. : 

The site of Fort Stanwix is now covered 
by the city of Rome. Its corporate limits 
are immense, embracing ten square miles, 
but the city proper is not large. Churches, 
houses, schools, stores, and factories are on 
the ground where once the strife of battle 
swept. The Erie and Black River Canals 
unite here. The New York Central railroad 
is also intersected by other roads running 
from the St. Lawrence. Large iron works 
and other manufactories help to give im- 
portance to the place as a business center. 
It is claimed by some that the plain around 
the city is one vast bed of peat, on which 
future generations can draw for their sup- 
ply of fuel when the coal fields are ex- 
hausted. 

Six miles east of Rome is the village of 
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Oriskany. It is a small village, the princi- 
pal feature of importance being its proxim- 
ity to the famous battle-ground. The cor- 
duroy road, the woody glen, the trees, in 
and among which Herkimer and his .men 
fought so furiously in 1777, are all gone, 
and one needs a local guide in these days to 
trace out the points of interest made im- 
mortal by the deeds of that bloody day. It 
is a pity that these and other historic grounds 
could not be eld sacred from the march of 
modern “improvement,” too often, alas, 
modern vandalism. 

Whitestown, the next village eastward, 
has its name from Hugh White, who settled 
there in 1784. Some Massachusetts and 
Connecticut troops were in the force led by 
Arnold for the relief of Fort Stanwix. The 
reports they took home of the beauty and 
fertility of the valley resulted in turning 
the attention of the people that way, with 
the result indicated. The Sanquoit (or Sad- 
equeda) Creek empties into the Mohawk 
near the village of Whitestown. For miles 
southward the stream resounds with the rat- 
tle of machinery in shops and factories lo- 
cated on its banks. Nearly at its mouth are 
the famous New York Mills cotton factories, 
the products of which are widely known in 
the dry-goods trade. 

Nearly central in the Upper Mohawk Val- 
ley is the city of Utica. In the days when 
Fort Stanwix was famous Utica was not 
founded. There was a ford in the Mohawk 
there, and for its protection a small fort was 
built, which was named after General Schuy- 
ler. Long ago the fort passed away, but the 
rattle and roar of a city of over thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants does not drown out the 
memories of the past. The Utica of to-day 
is famous for several things. A State luna- 
tic asylum stands on high ground in the 
west part of the city and overlooks the val- 
ley for miles. Numerous factories, forges, 
foundries, and shops dot the streets. The 
Central railroad is fed by numerous other 
roads running in from the north and the 
south, making the city the center of vast 
business interests. 

Utica is famous for its great men. Here 
are the homes of Hons. Roscoe Conkling 
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and Francis Kernan, United States Senators 
for the Empire State. Hon. Ward Hunt, of 
the United States Supreme Court, also has 
his home in the city. Just over the river 
on the north, yet belonging to the city, lives 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, formerly Governor 
of the State of New York. Widely as he 
is known as a politician, he is still more for- 
tunate in the relation he holds among his 
neighbors and friends. Men of all parties 
respect him as a statesman of broad and cul- 
tivated intellect, an orator of the first order, 
and as a Christian gentleman of spotless in- 
tegrity. He spends much of his time in 
study and agricultural pursuits, sometimes 
playfully remarking that he is “trying to 
be a good path-master.” His tastes and 
wishes and the condition of his health keep 
him in retirement. 

About three miles east of Utica the hills 
on the south of the valley jut out boldly 
almost to the edge of the river. For several 
miles the Erie canal is cut in the hill-side, 
which rises steeply for several hundred feet, 
but is clothed to the summit with forests 
and pasture land. At Frankfort, nine miles 
east of Utica, is the match factory operated 
by the Gates brothers. The number of fric- 
tion matches made and sold by them annu- 
ally is marvelous. 


THE REMINGTON WORKS AT ILION. 


Next in the order of villages eastward is 
the newest, and for much of the time for 
years past the busiest, village in the valley. 
It has the classic name of Ilion, but nearly 
every rod of ground on which it is located is 
associated closely with the history of the val- 
ley. Steele’s Creek runs in from the south, 
and empties into the Mohawk here. More than 
tivoscore years ago a young mechanic had a 
forge some two miles up the creek. He 
made almost any thing, but forged and made 

















OLD STONE CHURCH, 


such rifles as gave him name and fame far 


and near. From so small a beginning sprang 
the armory where are made the world re- 
nowned Remington rifles. The buildings 
now held by the firm cover more than three 
acres of ground. Since the day when mili- 
tary arms were first made here, there have 
been manufactured of them alone probably 
not less than a million, besides pistols, sport- 
ing arms and bayonets without number. 
But war and peace have both added impetus 
to the business of the firm. A hundred 
thousand sewing-machines, large numbers 
of type-writers, agricultural implements of 
various sorts and in vast numbers, haye also 
gone out from the works. At times, under 
the pressure of sudden heavy demands for 
military arms, as many as two thousand men 
have been @mployed, and fabulous sums of 
money have been paid out for wages. In 
the more moderate times a large amount of 
work is done there. 

The village of Mohawk joins Ilion on the 
east. It has some two thousand inhabitants, 
and depends largely upon Ilion for its busi- 
ness. It is famous for having within its 








limits the glen where Brant and his Indians 
lay on the night preceding the raid of 1778, 
and the site of the tory Shoemaker’s house. 
Still farther east, on the south side of the 
river, is the site of Fort Herkimer. The 
Palatines built a log church here, probably 


“as early as 1780. A stone church was begun 


in 1751, but the work was interrupted by 
the invasion of the French and Indians in 
1757, and it was not completed until ten 
years later. The people of this community 
were ardently in sympathy with the cause 
of American liberty, and the first liberty 
pole erected in the States was raised here. 
And then began their troubles. Very early 
a fort called Fort Kouari was erected near 
the old stone church. Its name was after- 
wards changed to Fort Herkimer in honor - 
of the brave general of that name. The 
place is but a hamlet, and but for its historic 
association would be unknown to fame. 
North of the river, about equidistant 
from Mohawk and Fort Herkimer is the 
village of Herkimer, the county seat. of 
Herkimer County. The site of Fort Dayton 
is just north of where the court-house now 
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ORISK/ NY BATTLE GROUND. 


stands. The present population is about 
two thousand, and embraces many names 
nade famous by the courage and suffering 
and heroism of the times of the early wars 
and of Revolutionary days. The village 
stands near the point where the West Can- 
ada Creek flows out into the Mohawk Val- 
ley. Tlie wisdom of the men who erected 
a fort here in those dangerous days is seen 
in its location at the junction of the valleys 
as well as by the facts of history. Fort 
Dayton was conspicuous in the military 
movements of many years. Many a time 
fleeing women and children found refuge 
within its walls from the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife of Indians and tories. Ar- 
nold’s forces destined for the relief of Fort 
Stanwix gathered here. From the walls of 
the fort the hapless people saw the blazing 
ruins of their homes, destroyed in Brant’s 
raid. It is no wonder that the children of 
the sufferers of those days, some of whom 
are yet living, and their children in turn, 





still execrate the name of Brant and the 
tories. ; 

The issue of the engagement between the 
American forces and the allied British and 
Indians, which we have already narrated, 
was favorable to the Revolutionary cause. 
The Americans represented this and the 
affair at Bennington as great and glorious 
victories. ‘“‘ Nothing could exceed their ex- 
ultation and confidence,” says the British 
annalist. As this confidence increased, and 
their apprehensions of Burgoyne’s army, 
which was not far off, declined, they soon 
came to talk of it with indifference, and 
they had little fear of the German hirelings. 
The Hessian troops moved heavily, while 
the English marched with double their ce- 
lerity. The hats and swords of the German 
dragoons alone were said to be equal in 
weight to the accouterments of the British 
soldier; and in passing through that wooded 
country of the Mohawk they halted their 
regiments ten times an hour to dress their 
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ranks. The Indians proved to be dangerous 
allies in the expedition mentioned. In their 
retreat from the scene of the engagement 
they robbed the officers of their baggage and 
of every other article to which they took a 
liking, and the army in general of their 
provisions. They are also said to have first 
stripped of their arms, and afterwards to 
have murdered with their own bayonets, all 
those British, German, and American’ sol- 
diers who, from an inability to keep up, fear, 
or any other cause became separated from 
the main body. 

Passing on eastwardly’ seven miles, the 
valley narrowing gradually and the hills 
rising higher and more abruptly to the north 
and south, we reach the point from whence 
we started—the village of Little Falls. A 
population of seven thousand is crowded 
together on almost precipitous hill-sides. At 
first glance the streets seem to be laid out 
on terraces, one above the other, and but 
little level ground can be found on any one 
of them. It is a wonder how such a busy 
town ever grew on so unpromising a site. 
It began, however, when the water power 
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generated by the falls in the river was of 
great value. Much impulse was given to 
its growth by the construction of the locks 
of the Western Navigation Company in 
1782. Then came the Erie Canal. The 
hard rock was a formidable barrier, but was 
overcome. The road-bed of the Central raii- 
road for 2 long distance is blasted out of the 
solid rock, and is suggestive of an enormous 
outlay of effort. Perhaps these things have 
aided in the growth of the village, for it has 
prospered steadily until it has reached the 
magnitude of a small city. Busy, romantic 
town; if it were located in Switzerland it 
would be the theme of many a poem and 
the subject of many a sketch on canvas. 

A multitude of incidents connected with 
the history of the Upper Mohawk Valley 
have been passed without mention, for lack 
of space. But the valley and its history 
will prove a fruitful field for research by all 
who, with regard for substantial knowledge, 
nevertheless love to read of peril and flight, 
of heroic struggling, and the victories which 
pave the way for the advancement of na- 
tions. 
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HE history of the Church of our Lord 

LL Jesus Christ shows very clearly that 
when God has need of a man with the requi- 
site qualifications for any particular purpose 
he raises up such a one, and so orders all the 
circumstances, that at the right time the 
right man is ready for the designated work. 
The appointed time came round when God 
designed that Israel should depart from 
Egypt to go up and possess the land prom- 
ised to their fathers; and a leader was found 
at the proper time, in the person of Moses, 
fully prepared for the responsible position 
of a leader of the host. At an important 
stage of the planting of the Christian Church 
a man was needed to preach the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, when Saul of Tarsus—the last 
man who would have been expected to do 
that work—responded to the divine call. 
So, when God’s time for bringing in the 
Reformation approached, Luther was found 
prepared to lead on that work; and when 
He purposed to bring in a more spiritual 
form of religious life in England, John Wes- 
ley was at hand, already prepared by the 
Holy Spirit to give practical effect to the 
divine purpose. Thus, always “foreseeing 
what will be necessary at a particular junc- 
titre, God selects and prepares the means he 
designs to use.” Thus, a hundred years 
ago, God, in his great grace, took compas- 
sion on the German population of America, 
in their lack of spiritual life and of religious 
guides, and so he raised up PHILIP WILL- 
IAM OTTERBEIN to become the honored in- 
strument in the accomplishment of the great 
and good work of their spiritual quickening. 
In considering the lives and actions of 
renowned men, and especially so of those 
whom God has used for the upbuilding of 
his Church, it is of the very first importance 
to recognize and trace the divine hand in all 
their ways, and especially to note the opera- 
tions of that secret wisdom and power that 
shaped the circumstances by which they 
were prepared for, and thrust into, their work. 
Whatever, therefore, may be said of Mr. Ot- 





terbein in respect to his natural or acquired 
abilities, and concerning the success of his 
labors and those of his coadjutors, his sole and 
supreme praise is, that he gave himself with 
unreserved obedience and devotion to what- 
ever seemed to be the willof God. Men whom 
God intends to use for great and noble pur- 
poses are not generally notified in advance 
of the work they are intended to perform. 
Wesley was educated for the ministry, but 
it was no part of his plan to become an itin- 


,erant evangelist and the founder of a new 


ecclesiastical organization. And similar re- 
marks may be made respecting Luther and 
Otterbein. The agencies and instrumental- 


ities which the wisdom of man would em- 
ploy are not often the same that God selects. 
Such men are not their own, and in most 
cases they are not aware whither the work 
in which they are engaged will lead them; 
but the world is at length compelled to 


confess that the mind that guided them was 
divine. 

Philip William Otterbein was born in 
Dillenburg in the Duchy of Nassau, Ger- 
many, June 4, 1726. His father, the Rev. 
John Daniel Otterbein, was at first rector of 
a Latin school in Herborn, and subsequently 
pastor of a congregation in Frauhausen and 
Wissenbach. He was a minister in the Ger- 
man Reformed Church, and was noted for 
his learning, piety, and zeal. His mother, 
too, was a person of more than ordinary un- 
derstanding and devotion. Whatever of 
learning, piety, and force of understanding 
their son exhibited in after years were in no 
small degree the result of a mother’s influ- 
ence. She, under God, was one of the in- 
strumentalities that assisted in preparing 
the subject of this sketch for the work for 
which God has designed him. 

Mr. Otterbein was carefully educated for 
the ministry in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, phi- 
losophy, and divinity. He was ordained to 
the ministry at Hebron, in 1749. Soon after 
this he commenced his pastoral work at 
Dillenburg, being then about twenty-four 
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years of age. It speaks well for his talents 
and the good reputation he had attained, 
that so soon after his ordination to the min- 
istry he was chosen pastor in his native town. 
Although at this time he had not entered 
into the enjoyment of a personal knowledge 
of salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, he 
was, however, deeply conscientious, and ear- 
nestly desired to be in heart and life all that 
the Gospel required. With him nothing 
was so sacred as the Word of God, and what- 
ever he believed to be the truth he declared 
and enforced with plainness and energy. 
His sermons were remarkable for their di- 
rectness and spirituality; and though noth- 
ing could be said against his character as a 
man, nor against the doctrines he preached, 
yet his friends advised him to use greater cau- 
tion in his exhortations and reproofs, as some 
of his parishioners were becoming dissatisfied 
with his plainness. But, as Daniel, who, 
when he knew that the writing was sealed 
against him, went as aforetime to his cham- 
ber and prayed, so Mr. Otterbein went to 
his pulpit, and preached and exhorted and 
reproved as before, because he dared not 
swerve from what he conscientiously be- 
lieved to be the truth. On account of this 
plain and fearless manner of preaching and 
enforcing the truth, it was not long till both 
the clergy and the magistrates were turned 
against him, and the authorities were pri- 
vately solicited to arrest his preaching. His 
mother hearing of this, said to him, “ Ah, 
William, I expected this, and I give you 
joy. This place is too narrow for you, my 
son. They will not receive you here. You 
will find your work elsewhere.” She little 
thought of the greatness of the prophecy 
she was then uttering, and of the greatness 
of its fulfillment in the future, and in a 
distant land. She felt that her son was em- 
inently fitted for the ministry of the Gospel, 
and she had faith in God that he would in 
due time open a door for him. She little 
thought that her beloved son, now rejected 
by his own people, would be honored of 
God in planting a vine in a foreign land 
that would grow and flourish for many gen- 
erations, to feed and shelter great multitudes 
of people. She was among the few of her 
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time that knew the secret and the power of 
prayer and of faith in God. 

While Mr. Otterbein was undergoing this 
severe ordeal in his native town, word came 
to him from what was then called the New 
World that the people were hungering for 
the bread of life. This at once turned hig 
thoughts to this new and inviting. field, 
Here, too, the hand of God is seen working 
in two ways for the accomplishing of his 
great and good purposes; for what made it 
necessary that he should leave his Church 
at home prepared him for the work to which 
God by his providence and Spirit was call- 
ing hime 

In 1751 Rev. Michael Schlatier returned 
from America, where he had spent several 
years as an exploring missionary. He rep- 
resented the religious wants of the people 
to be very great indeed. In counsel with 
the synods of North and South Holland, it 
was agreed to issue a call for six young min- 
isters to go to America as missionaries. Mr, 
Otterbein immediately responded to the eall, 
was accepted, and at once set about making 
the necessary preparations for his journey, 
He received a letter missive from Rev. John 
Henry Schramm, Doctor pf Theology, and 
Superintendent of the Church at Nassau, 
testifying to both his learning and ability, 
and also his good character, and warmly 
commending him to the confidence and 
Christian esteem of all to whom he might 
come. 

In the Spring of 1752 the six young men 
called for by the Rev. Mr. Schlatter pre- 
sented themselves, and after due examina- 
tion were accepted. A few days later they 
sailed for America, and on the evening of 
July 27th arrived in New York. Mr. Otter- 
bein’s separation from his mother was an 
hour of severe trial to both of them. She 
had already given her son to the Lord; but 
when the hour of his departure came she 
found the trial almost too great to be endured. 
Her only source of strength in that trying 
hour was in prayer. She accordingly re 
tired from the company of her friends to her 
closet, and there importuned with God, not 
to give her back her son, but to give her 
strength and courage to give him up. Re 
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turning from her retirement, she took him 
by the hand, and said to him, “Go, my son; 
the Lord bless thee, and much grace direct 
thy steps. On earth I may not see thy face 
again—but go.” With such wonderful and 
beautiful courage did that Christian mother 
bind her sacrifite to the altar. For her in- 
telligence and piety, and for the wise Chris- 
tian counsel that she gave her sons in times 
of doubt and perplexity, the mother of the 
Wesley's has been called the Mother of Meth- 
odism; may not the mother of William Ot- 
terbein, for a like reason, be recognized as 
the mother of the body of Christians of 
which, through God’s blessings upon his 
ministry, he became the founder? Eternity 
alone will reveal how much has been done 
for the cause of God and the salvation of 
souls through the faith and devotion of 
Christian mothers. 

In August, 1752, about a month after his 
arrival in New York, Mr. Otterbein com- 
menced his ministry in Lancaster, Pennsy]- 
vania, and at once he gave himself wholly 
to his work. He was a man of order, and 


his new field gave him ample opportunity 
to test both his zeal and his patience, for 
every thing in and out of the Church was in 
disorder. Itis but just to state that although 
Mr. Otterbein was educated and regularly 
ordained to the ministerial office, he had 
not up to this time experienced a change of 


heart. ‘The same might be said at that time 
of the majority of the clergy, both in Ger- 
many and America. But by carefully study- 
ing the Word of God he obtained a toler- 
ably clear idea of the nature and necessity 
of the new birth; and so taught the people, 
conscious the while that he was not in heart 
and experience what the Gospel required 
him to be. 

A rather remarkable coincidence appears 
in respect to the conversion of Mr. John 
Wesley and of William Otterbein. In Mr. 
Wesley’s journal are the following entries: 
“T went to America to convert the Indians, 
but O, who shall convert me?’ Again he 
says, “It is now two years and almost four 
months since I left my native country in or- 
der toteach the Georgia Indians the natureof 
Christianity, but what have I learned myself, 
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in the mean time? Why (what I least of-all 
suspected), that I, who went to America to 
convert others, was never myself converted 
to God.” So Mr. Ottenbein came to Amer- 
ica to convert the Germans, but was not 
himself converted. When Mr. Wesley saw 
his condition his first thought was to quit 
the ministry. In this stateof mind he called 
upon Mr. Behler to ask him if it would not 
be advisable for him to cease preaching alto- 
gether. “By no means,” said Mr. Beehler; 
“preach faith till you have it, and then be- 
cause you have it, you will preach it.” | Mr. 
Wesley took this excellent advice, and soon 
realized what it was to trust in God to the 
saving of the soul. 

Mr. Otterbein’s conversion occurred on 
this wise. He had preached one of his plain 
and pointed sermons on the necessity of a 
new heart and life, and God had owned the 
truth for its own sake, perhaps also for the 
sincerity of him who preached it, and at the 
close of the services one of his parishioners, 
whose heart had been touched, came to him 
in tears and asked him what be must do to 
be saved. This brought the question to Mr. 
Otterbein’s heart as he had never realized 
before. When the jailer came to Paul and 
asked him what he must do to be saved, he 
was not long in receiving an answer. Paul 
had passed over that road himself and knew 
just what to say. Mr. Otterbein knew the 
way in theory, but no more. He looked 
upon the trembling penitent before him, 
and with deep emotion” said, “My friend, 
advice is scarce with me to day.” He had 
often preached to others the necessity of a 
new heart, arid now another preached it to 
him. He immediately repaired to his room, 
and there continued in meditation and 
prayer till God gave him a new heart. If 
his preaching up to this time was plain, 
pointed, and logical, it was none the less so 
now, and besides it was accompanied with an 
unction that sent the truth like an arrow to 
the hearts of the people. Having entered 
into a new life he was eminently fitted for 
the position of a leader. He was calm, dig- 
nified, humble, and devoted, and enjoyed 
the entire confidence of all who knew him. 

Mr. Otterbein remained in Lancaster 
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about six years, during which time he -ex- 
perienced a great deal of trouble. Very 
few of his parishioners knew any thing about 
experimental religion; and hence were dis- 
orderly. They did not like the restraints 
which the Gospel imposed upon them. This 
grieved and worried their pastor. He 
longed to lead them into a higher and better 
life; but they would not follow him. Those 
acquainted with the character and history 
of those old Churches a hundred and thirty 
years ago will readily understand how diffi- 
cult it must have been to lead them beyond 
their forms and ceremonies into a life of 
faith and purity and love. A few were 
awakened and brought to Christ, some of 
whom in after years were made instruments 
in leading many others into the light. The 
name of Otterbein by tradition is yet in 
honorable mention by many persons in the 
city of Lancaster. The author of the “ Fa- 
thers of the Reformed Church” says, that 
“ Under his (Otterbein’s) ministry the old, 
small, wooden church which stood in the 
back part of the grave-yard, was superseded 
by a massive stone church, which was built in 
1753, and only taken down in 1852, having 
stood almosta century. Internally the con- 
gregation greatly prospered. Evidences of 
his order and zeal look out upon us from the 
record in many respects, and enterprises 
started in his time have extended their re- 
sults in the permanent features of the con- 
gregation down to this day.” 

In 1758 Mr. Otterbein resigned his charge 
in Lancaster, hoping to find a field where he 
could be more successful in winning souls to 
Christ. He intended first to visit his native 
country, then return to America and devote 
his whole life to the one work. But at this 
very time the Lord was leading him in 
paths such as he would not have chosen for 
himself. He believed in a universal provi- 
dence, but did not know the part he was 
performing. Circumstances over which he 
had no control prevented him from visiting 
his home, and not willing to be idle, he took 
charge temporarily of two congregations in 
Tulpehocken, Pennsylvania. Here he found 
less opposition and more freedom. It was 
at this place where the “outlines of the ref- 
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ormation of religion which eventually sepa- 
rated him from the German Reformed 
Church became distinct and unmistakable,” 
But it was no part of his purpose to separate 
himself from his mother Church. His aim 
was not to found a new Church, but to 
arouse the Church of which he was an hon- 
ored minister to a higher and purer life. 

When he entered upon his labors at Tul- 
pehocken it was not simply to fill the pulpit 
on Sabbath, but to work day and night, 
both in and out of the pulpit, for the salva- 
tion of souls. He accordingly went from 
house to house exhorting and praying with 
the people. This was a new measure and 
the people were not a little astonished at it. 
He did not work in vain; many were awa- 
kened from their long slumber in sin, and 
with the awakening came also the question, 
as to the propriety of such meetings. ‘“‘ What 
does this mean?” said some. ‘The minis- 
ter and men and women kneel and pray and 
weep, and call upon God, for Jesus's sake, 
to have mercy upon them! Who ever 
heard of such proceedings?’ Notwithstand- 
ing the astonishment of the people the 
blessed work went on. 

While Mr. Otterbein was scattering the 
precious seed in and around Tulpehocken 
another link was being formed which, under 
God, was eventually welded into the chain. 
One Martin Boehm,* one year the senior of 
Mr. Otterbein, the son of a farmer, and a 
farmer himself, was elected a preacher in 
the Mennonite Society. He was uneducated, 
but trained under religious influences and 
carefully instructed in the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of his Church. In former times the 
Mennonites were among the most enlightened 
and spiritual people in the world, but at 
the time of which we are now speaking they 
had to a great extent lost their spiritual 
power. 

At the time Mr. Boehm was elected [li- 
censed by the whole Church] to preach he 
was not a converted man. He says of him- 





* This man was the father of Rev. Henry Boehm, an 
old-time Methodist preacher, for some time the travel 
ing companion of Mr. Asbury. He lived to a very great 
age, and died only a few years since, having attained to 
more than a hundred years of age.—Eb. 
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self: “I prayed earnestly to God that he 
would aid me in preaching; but while thus 
engaged in prayer, the thought rose in my 
mind, ‘You pray for grace to teach others 
the way of salvation, and you have not 
prayed for your own salvation.’ This one 
thought would not leave me. I felt con- 
strained to pray for myself. I realized that 
I was lost. I was plowing in the field, and 
kneeled down at each end of the furrow to 
pray. That word /ost, lost (verlohren), went 
every round with me. My agony became 
intolerable. Midway in the field I sank be- 
hind the plow, and cried, ‘ Lord, save me, for 
I am lost!’ In a moment a joy filled my 
heart, and I at once left the field to tell my 
wife of the joy I felt. Before this I wished 
the Sabbath far off, but now I wished it was 
to-morrow. Sabbath came, I related my 
experience, and when speaking of my lost 
estate, and how I was saved, some were 
moved to tears. Like a dream old things 
had passed away, and I had awoke into a 
new life—a life of faith and love.” 

Here now were two men brought into the 
full light and liberty of the sons of God, not 
very far apart, but up to this time they had 
not met. They were members of Churches 
widely different from each other. Two pre- 
cious revivals of religion were now in pro- 
gress, one under the labors of Mr. Otterbein 
at Tulpehocken, and the other under the la- 
bors of Mr. Boehm near Lancaster. 

About this time (1758) a meeting (called 
in German a grosze versammlung) was ap- 
pointed to be held in Isaac Long’s barn in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. It was to 
be a general meeting for Christians of all de- 
nominations. It is not known certainly by 
whom this meeting was appointed, prob- 
ably by Mr. Boehm. The time came, and 
with it came German Reformed, Mennon- 
ites, Tunkers, Lutherans, and Omish. 
Some came to hear, and others came to see 
what would come of such a meeting. There 
these two evangelical preachers met for the 
first time. Boehm was a small man, and 
dressed in the plain style of 1 Mennonite 
preacher. Otterbein was a large man, and 
dressed in the ordinary clerical style of his 
Church. 
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Mr. Boehm, in his plain and neat attire, 
preached the first sermon. All eyes were 
turned upon the little man as he stood be- 
fore them expounding and enforcing the 
Word of God. But no one listened with 
greater interest than did Mr. Otterbein. As 
the heart of the preacher warmed with his 
subject it touched and kindled a flame in 
the heart of his clerical stranger hearer. At 
the close of the sermon, and before Mr. 
Boehm had time to resume his seat; Otter- 
bein arose, and folding him in his arms, said 
with a loud voice, “ We are brethren.” It 
is not difficult to imagine the effect that 
such a strange and unexpected turn of affairs 
produced upon the audience, the scholarly 
Otterbein holding in his arms the plain, un- 
assumingfarmer preacher, and this too upon 
their first meeting. It was not the result 
of education, nor any natural affinity. It 
was a simple demonstration of the unity 
of spiritual religion. While Boehm was 
preaching, Otterbein saw and felt that they 
had received the same Spirit; and when 
they embraced each other it was like an 
electric shock upon the congregation. Some 
wept, and others praised God aloud. There 
were present some from both Otterbein’s and 
Boehm’s congregations, who had but re- 
cently entered into the spiritual life. Alto- 
gether it was strange work in America a 
hundred and twenty years ago. At that 
time there were but few evangelical preaclhi- 
ers and but few evangelical Christians in 
this country. The Churches for the most 
part were formal, and gave but few signs of 
spiritual life. After this first meeting Mr. 
Otterbein and Mr. Boehm were not only 
fast friends, but co-laborers in the great 
work of winning souls to Christ. 

In 1760 Mr. Otterbein closed his labors at 
Tulpehocken, and accepted a call from the 
German Reformed Church in the town of 
Frederick, State of Maryland. In_ those 
days it was not so easy to secure pastors; 
most of the congregations were remote from 
each other and the means of travel not 
so convenient. Mr. Otterbein was not a 
stranger, however, to the people of Fred- 
erick, for he had occasionally visited them. 
The congregation at this latter place was 
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large and would require no inconsiderable 
amount of labor. But to a man of Mr. Ot- 
terbein’s zeal and courage this was no objec- 
tion. With him the salvation of souls was 
of more value than ease, wealth, and honor. 

At Frederick, as at Tulpehocken his la- 
bors were abundantly blessed, and “many 
souls were led from darkness into the light. 
One might suppose that a man so pious and 
devoted as Mr. Otterbein was would have a 
smooth sea to sail on. On the contrary, he 
had difficulties such as but few men in his 
time knew any thing about. The stormscame 
from within, and sometimes from without 
the Church. Because he insisted upon the 
new birth and a life of godliness, the opposi- 
tion from within was often very great. 
What he believed to be the truth he would 
preach with all the fervor of a man who 
realized that he was accountable to God for 
every sermon he preached. The people 
aroused by his searching sermons and stung 
by the truth, finally resolved to get rid of 
him. Accordingly they locked the church 
door. When the Sabbath came some of the 
people resolved to force the lock open and 
enter the church. Mr. Otterbein seeing this 
said, ‘‘ Not so, my brethren; if I am not per- 
mitted to enter the church peaceably, I can 
and will preach in the grave-yard.” He 
took his stand by a tombstone, and delivered 
a sermon which carried conviction to many 
hearts. He knew that the people needed 
the truth, and if they would not hear it 
from the pulpit in the church, they should 
hear it from the graves of the departed. 
Paul said, that, “The things which happened 
unto me have fallen out rather unto the 
furtherance of the Gospel.” So it was with 
Mr. Otterbein at Frederick. ‘This very op- 
position was so overruled that it turned out 
for the furtherance of the Gospel in and 
around Frederick. On the following Sab- 
bath he was permitted to re-enter his pulpit. 
During his pastorate at this piace he ex- 
tended his labors in the country round and 
- about, scattering the precious seed in desti- 
tute communities, the fruit of which may be 
seen even to this day. He was not only a 
pastor, but a missionary. The work so 
grew and prospered that it became necessary 





fur him to have help, and God raised up 
men from among the common people. He 
introduced what has been called a “lay 
ministry,” or rather a God-called ministry, 
This was an entirely new measure in Cliurch 
work. 

Dr. Zacharias, who served this congrega- 
tion for many years, was a learned and pious 
divine. Inacentenary sermon delivered hy 
him in 1847, eighty years after Mr. Otter- 
bein had closed his labors at Frederick, he 
makes the following remarks concerning his 
work in that city: “ During Mr. Otterbein’s 
labors in Frederick the church in which we 
now worship was built, also the parsonage 
which has been the residence of your succes- 
sive pastors ever since. Many other im- 
provements were made during this period, 
thus showing that Mr. Otterbein was not 
only a very pious and devoted pastor but an 
energetic laborer.” 

In November, 1765, Mr. Otterbein closed 
his labors at Frederick and removed to York, 
Pennsylvania, from which place he had re- 
ceived a regular call. There he remained 
nine years. During these years he extended 
his labors in various directions, assisted by 
Martin Boehm and others whom God had 
raised up from among the common people. 
Among those deserving honorable mention 
were Newcomer, Wagoner, and Hendel. 
These men of God went from place to place 
preaching a present and full salvation by 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

During Mr. Otterbein’s pastorate at York, 
other evangelical laborers came from Europe. 
These were called Methodists. In a com- 
paratively short time these men of God and 
Mr. Otterbein met, and ever afterward were 
intimate friends. In spirit and doctrine 
they were one. They believed most heartily 
in a change of heart and the witness of the 
Spirit. Mr. Asbury, who came to America 
in 1771, was, through Mr. Schope, soon made 
acquainted with Mr. Otterbein, and from 
that day till they were separated by death 
their hearts, like those of David and Jona- 
than, were knit together. In Asbury’s jour- 
nal may be found entries like the following: 
“T had with Mr. Otterbein a blessed and re- 
freshing time.” A year later (1776) he says, 
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“Returned to Baltimore and spent some 
time with Mr. Otterbein. There are few 
with whom I can find so much unity and 
freedom in conversation as with him.” 
After he had known Mr. Otterbein for al- 
most forty years he says in his journal, “A 
heavy ride brought us to Baltimore. I gave 
an evening to the great Otterbein. I found 
him placid and happy.” ‘Testimony like 
this coming from a man so pure and good 
as Bishop Asbury can not be easily over- 
estimated. If Mr. Otterbein had been other 
than a great and good man, Francis Asbury 
in his long and intimate acquaintance with 
him would have detected it. 

Dr. Bangs, in his history of the Methodist 


‘Episcopal Church, says that “one of the 


elders who assisted at the consecration of 
Mr. Asbury was the Rev. Mr. Otterbein. 
Having enjoyed an intimate acquaintance 
with this pious and evangelical minister of 
Jesus Christ, Mr. Asbury requested that he 
might be associated with Dr. Coke and the 
other elders in the performance of this sol- 
emn ceremony.” In all fundamental matters 
these two men of God agreed. Side by side 
they worked in the Master’s vineyard. Mr. 
Otterbein and his co-laborers worked mainly 
among the Germans, while Mr. Asbury and 
his helpers worked among the English; but 
in spirit they were one, confessing most heart- 
ily “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” In 
the harmonious labors of these men we have 
substantial evidence of the unity of vital 
religion. It is the same thing in all ages, 
and among all peoples. Mr. Spayth, who 
was associated with those brought to Christ 
under the labors of these evangelists, says: 
“They flowed sweetly together, and in their 
public assemblies knew no difference. Their 
voices mingled in songs of praise, their hal- 
lelujahs continue to ring in my ears, and 
while I write they thrill my soul afresh.” 

In the year 1774, in the city of Baltimore, 
Mr. Otterbein commenced to organize a 
Chureh, which, in doctrine and discipline, 
was separate and distinct from the German 
Reformed Church. He was now forty-eight 
years old, and had spent twenty-five years 
in the ministry. Up to this time it had 


been no part of his purpose to organize a 
Vou. VI.—32 
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new Church. His sole aim was to convince 
the people that a vital union with Christ 
was essential to a religious life. Neither he 
nor his co-laborers organized their converts 
into new societies. Looking at this from a 
human stand-point, it was an error. Hun- 
dreds had been awakened and led to Christ 
under their ministry, who, for lack of some 
one to guide them, were like sheep without 
a shepherd. They that were members of 
Church remained where they were, and they 
who were not members joined in with those 
that were. The time came, however, when 
Providence indicated the necessity of such a 
step, and in May, 1774, the first. organiza- 
tion was effected. For two reasons the prog- 
ress of this work was very much hindered. 
First, because they had not, up to this time, 
organized any of their converts into new 
societies; and second, the long and bloody 
war of the Revolution was then convulsing 
the country, and thus hindered the work 
of God. 

After peace was declared and the smoke 
of buitle cleared away, there were still found 
a goodly number of men and women who 
had been won to Christ by these evangelical 
laborers, and who, in spite of the excitement 
of an eight years’ war, remained firm in the 
faith of the Gospel. In the year 1789 the good 
work had so far extended that it was deemed 
necessary to hold a formal conference. Up to 
this time Mr. Otterbein and his co-laborers” 
had met as often as once a year for mutual 
counsel and comfort, but did not formally 
organize. From 1789 to 1800, a period of 
eleven years, they held annual sessions, and 
Mr. Otterbein was recognized as their super- 
intendent. At the conference held in 1800, 
Mr. Otterbein and Mr. Boehm were formally 
elected to the office of bishop, in which re- 
lation Mr. Otterbein remained until the end 
of his life. 

The time drew near when Mr. Otterbein 
was to be released from the toils and con- 
flicts of life. Bishop Boehm had already 
gone home. Bishop Asbury visited him in 
his last sickness, and says, “I found him 
placid and happy in God.” Christian New- 
comer (afterwards bishop) visited Mr. Ot- 
terbein about a month before he died. He 
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says in his journal, “Old Father Otterbein 
is weak and feeble in body, but strong and 
vigorous in spirit, and full of hope.” The 
last official act of Mr. Otterbein was to or- 
dain Rey. Christain Neweomer and Rev. 
Joseph Hoffnan. One who was present 
says, “On the morning of October 2, 1818, 
a number of brethren and Rev. William 
Ryland, an elder in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, together with the candidates for or- 
dination assembled at the parsonage. Mr. 
Otterbein was lifted from his bed and placed 
in an easy chair. And it appeared that he 
had received an unction from the Holy One 
for the performance of this last public duty 
of his ministry. He first spoke to the can- 
didates for ordination in a very spirited and 
impressive manner, then fervently addressed 
a throne of Grace for a blessing upon them ; 
after which, being assisted to his feet, he 
laid his hands upon them, in connection 
with Mr. Ryland, solemnly repeating the 
ordination service.” On the following day 
the two brethren who had been ordained 
took their final leave of Mr. Otterbein. His 
last words to them were, “ Farewell. If 
any inquire after me, tell them I die in the 
faith Ihave preached.” 

On the 17th of November, 1813, his friends 
saw that the time of his departure had come. 
The Rev. Dr. Kurtz, an evangelical Lu- 
theran minister, who had long been his per- 
sonal friend, offered up the last vocal prayer. 
At the close, Mr. Otterbein responded, 
‘Amen, amen; it is finished.” For a mo- 
ment his friends thought that his spirit had 
gone to God. But rallying once more, he 
said slowly and distinetly, “Jesus, Jesus, I 
die; but thou livest, and soon I shall live 
with thee. The conflict is over and past. 
I begin to feel an unspenkab‘e fullness of 
love and peace divine. Lay my head upon 
my pillow and be still.” For a few mo- 
ments every thing was still. ‘ See,” whis- 
pered one, “how sweet, how easy he 
breathes.” “The chariot of Israel had come 
with its celestial coursers and was waiting 
at the gate. A smile, a fresh glow, lit up 
his countenance, and behold it was death.” 


“He taught us how to live; and, 0, too high 
A price of knowledge, taught us how to die.” 
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Four months after the death of Mr. Otter. 
bein the Baltimore Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church met to hold its annual 
session in the city of Baltimore. On the 
last day of the conference Bishop Asbury, 
then venerable in years, preached in Otter- 
bein’s pulpit a sermon on the death of his 
long cherished friend and brother. Minis- 
ters and members of nearly all the Churches 
in the city were present. Bishops Asbury 
and M’Kendree occupied the pulpit. 

In Bishop Asbury’s journal is the follow- 
ing entry concerning this occasion: “ By re- 
quest, I discoursed on the character of the 
angel of the Church of Philadelphia, in al- 
lusion to William Otterbein—the holy, the 
great Otterbein— whose funeral discourse 
it was intended to be. Solemnity marked 
the silent meeting in the German. church 
where were assembled the members of 
our Conference and many of the clergy 
of the city. Forty years have I known 
the retiring modesty of this man of God, 
towering majestic above his fellows in learn- 
ing, wisdom, and grace, yet seeking to be 
known only of God and the people of God.” 

The remains of Bishop Otterbein were 
deposited in the church-yard on Howard’s 
Hill in the city of Baltimore. A plain mar- 
ble slab marks the last resting-place of the 
founder of the Church of the United Breth- 
ren in Christ. The following inscription is 
upon the marble slab: 


Here rest the Remains 
OF 
WILLIAM OTTERBEIN. 
HE WAS BORN JUNE 4, 1726, 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE NOV. 17, 1813. 
AGED 87 YEARS, 5 MONTHS, 
AND 13 DaYs. 


“ Blessed are the dead which die in Lord, 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from tlivir labors: 

* and their works do follow them.” 


1N THE MINISTRY 62 YEARS, 


Of Mr. Otterbein it may be truthfully 
said that he was no partisan. But few men 
before or since his day exhibited a more 
catholic spirit. His character from first to 
last was above reproach. His mind seemed 
to be constantly filled with thoughts of God 
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THE OLD HOME. 


and the great work of winning souls to 
Christ. The work of reformation steadily 
advanced under his guidance and prudential 
measures. But he never desired to be called 
chief. He wished rather to be recognized as 
a co-laborer with his brethren. In conver- 
sation he was frank, easy, and simple. Asa 
Christian he was meek, humble, and devoted. 
Persecuted by formalists and men of the 
world, he went steadily forward, trusting in 
God. In‘ benevolence he was not lacking. 
He literally gave away all he acquired and 
all he inherited. He was a friend to the 
friendless, a soother of sorrow, and a support 
to the needy. 

But it was as a preacher that he most ex- 
celled. He was clear, earnest, and impres- 
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sive. “His matter was from first to last 
Christ and him crucified; Christ, our. wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption; Christ, the present and complete 
Savior—the all, and in all.” When Mr. 
Otterbein was seventy-five years of age, Mr. 
Newcomer heard him preach at Antietam, 
and says, “ Father Otterbein preached with 
such power and grace that almost every soul 
on the ground seemed pierced to the heart.” 
Again he says, “Oh, what feelings penetrate 
my soul whenever I hear this servant of 
Christ declare the council of God. In depth 
of erudition and in perspicuity of thought 
he is unique and matchless.” Rey. Dr. B. 
Kurtz says, “If ever there was a true revi- 
val preacher Mr. Otterbein was one.” 





THE OLD HOME. 


T is not a castle olden, 
Standing in the sunlight golden, 
Relic of the past, 
With a deep moat mossed and hoary, 
And a ray from bygone glory 
O’er its ruin cast; 


But a mansion fair and pleasant, 

Known alike of peer and peasant 
For its kindly cheer ; 

Witlr its glades and leafy covers, 

Ferny haunts of loitering lovers, 
And the shy wild deer. 


Crimson blossoms redly glowing, 

Flickering shadows o’er it throwing, 
Veil the lichen’s stain ; 

Sunset gleams of rose and amber, 

Where the ivy tendrils clamber, 


Flush each casement pane. 
o 


Morning wakes its household noises, 
Busy footsteps, laughing voices, 


As in days of yore; 
Burns its warm hearth, too, brightly, 
Where the gay groups gather nightly, 
Though it knows no more 





Hearts, by other loves supplanted ; 
Steps, that once its precincts haunted, 
Hushed by mount and sea; 

Only my sad heart remembers 
Flowery Junes and dark Decembers, 
Spent, old home, in thee! 


Shadows pace the garden alleys, 

Wander with me through the valleys, 
Join my woodland walk; 

And by streamlets willow-shaded, 

Where the song-birds serenaded, 
Parted lovers talk— 


Idly talking, idly dreaming, 

With the sunlit waters gleaming 
Golden at their feet, 

While the fair-haired children plunder, 

Rosy-monthed, with blue-eyed wonder, 
Fruitage wild and sweet. 


When I stretch my hands in greeting, 

Each familiar name repeating, 
Straightway from my sight 

Back to angel bowers they vanish, 

Even as beams of morning banish 
Visions of the night. 


vd 
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CONTEMPORARY LIFE IN TURKEY. 


T was said of France during the empire 
that there was no such thing as public 
opinion in the country. The same thing 
may be said of Turkey, and even of Constan- 
tinople. It is as true of the foreign popula- 
tion as it is of the natives. There is no 
general public sentiment on any question. 
There is not simply Christian opinion and 
Moslem opinion; but each of these is vari- 
ously subdivided, and each party seeks its 
own interest without regard to the general 
good. For the Mohammedans, the palace is 
the great center of intrigue and conflict, 
while Christians and foreigners look with 
equal interest to the embassies, each of 
which is exerting itself to secure its own 
supremacy and weaken the influence of its 
rivals. With this partisan conflict always 
raging around him the most impartial ob- 
server may be deceived in regard to impor- 
ant facts, and here, more than anywhere 
else, the writer of contemporary history has 
x right to expect the indulgence of his read- 
ers if he sometimes makes a misstatement. 
Nearly a year has elapsed since the signing 
of the Treaty of Berlin, the great object of 
which was, as Lord Salisbury declared, to 
give the Sublime Porte one more chance of 
reforming and consolidating the Ottoman 
Empire. England guaranteed Asiatic Tur- 
key against Russian aggression, and Europe 
became responsible for the withdrawal of 
’ Russian armies from European Turkey 
within a specified time. But the treaty 
pointed out certain things which must be 
done, without delay, by Turkey herself. She 
must come to an agreement with Austria in 
regard to Bosnia and Herzogovina. She 
must arrange with Greece for a rectification 


of the frontier. She must introduce special * 


reforms into Macedonia, Armenia, and other 
parts of the empire. She must carry out 
the cession of certain territories to Russia, 
Servia, and Montenegro, and aid in the or- 
ganization of Bulgaria and Roumelia. It 
was also understood that she would come to 
seme arrangement with her creditors. It 





was obvious to all the world that it was of 
the highest importance for Turkey to com- 
plete all these arrangements at the earliest 
moment possible. There has perhaps never 
been a time in her history when vigor- 
ous, decided action was more essential. It 
was her opportunity to regain the favor of 
Europe, and restore the confidence of her 
people. How far has this opportunity been 
improved? 
THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH AUSTRIA. 


The fate of Bosnia and Herzogovina was 
decided at Berlin. This decision did not sat- 
isfy the Porte or the people of those prov- 
inces, Christian or Mussulman; but there 
was no possible escape from it, for Austria, 
in whose favor the decision was made, was 
commissioned to occupy the country by 
force. Under these circumstances, it was 
for the interest of Turkey to come to an un- 
derstanding with Austria without a day’s 
delay. She would gain nothing by procras- 
tination, but might gain much by taking 
advantage of the discontent of Hungary, 
and the disinclination of Austria to incur 
the expense of war. But she took exactly 
the opposite course. She resisted every ef- 
fort which was made to conclude the con- 
vention; and, tacitly at least, if not actively, 
encouraged armed resistance on the part of 
the people. Even after the country was 
subdued and occupied by Austria she en- 
couraged the movements of the Albanian 
League, and kept up the agitation in the 
neighboring provinces, at the same time 
maintaining a large army at Koosora to pre- 
vent the Advance of the Austrians to Salonica. 
Tf Austria had any such intention, as is gen- 
erally believed, nothing could have been 
more favorable to her plans than the atti- 
tude of the Porte; while the one thing that 
Turkey needed was rest, freedom from all 
agitation, and the opportunity to reorganize 
the government of what remained to her of 
European Turkey. 

The convention was- finally signed on 
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April 21st, and it is not in any respect moré 
favorable to Turkey than that which was 
proposed in the previous August. On the 
contrary, it makes it still more apparent 
that these provinces are lost forever. Noth- 
ing is said of any possible re-occupation by 
the sultan, and his sovereign rights are only 
mentioned incidentally in the preamble. 
Austria maintains the right to occupy Novi 
Bazar, and to increase her force there when- 
ever she deems it necessary. The question of 
the nationality of the inhabitants, when 
they are in Turkey, is not settled at all, and 
they must, therefore, be considered as un- 
der Austrian protection. It may even be 
doubted whether, after having delayed so 
long, it would not have been better for Tur- 
key to refuse to sign any convention, and 
simply accept the situation under protest. 

No reason can be given for this long and 
unfortunate delay, except that it accords 
with the general policy of the Porte to op- 
pose an invincible vis inertie to all external 
pressure—to do nothing, and trust to the 
chances of the future to escape the conse- 
quences. 

The Mussulman population of these prov- 
inces seems inclined to emigrate, and a com- 
mission appointed by the sultan has just 
been considering the propriety of encourag- 
ing this movement. It is said that the re- 
port is unfavorable. It could hardly be 
otherwise, as Austria would protest against 
any action of the Turkish government in 
this direction; but it will no doubt be se- 
cretly encouraged. If these Mussulmans 
were Turks they would all leave, but as they 
are Slavs the majority will probably remain, 
and the next generation will be Christian. 
The difficulties which Austria will encounter 
will not be religious, but social and agrarian, 
unless she is tempted to support a Roman 
Catholic propagandism, which seems im- 
probable, although some steps have been 
taken in that direction. 


THE NEGOTIATIONS WITH GREECE. 


The resistance of Turkey to the claims of 
Greece is far more excusable than her delay 
to conclude a convention with Austria. 
The Treaty of Berlin recommended an agree- 
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ment between these powers for a rectification 
of the frontier, but it was only a recommen- 
dation. It left the parties free to negotiate, 
and provided for a mediation in case of their 
failure to agree. The Turks reasoned in 
this way :—Greece has no possible claim 
upon us for a part of our territory, and we 
have nothing to gain by giving it up. She 
is not supported by any of the European 
powers, except France and Italy. Austria 
and Russia, at least, would be pleased to see 
her claim rejected. We are told every day 
that we should cultivate the friendship of 
Greece, that she is our natural ally against 
Slavic aggression; but we know yery well 
what her aspirations are, and that she is our 
natural enemy. If we are to lose European 
Turkey, we would quite as soon see it in the 
hands of Austria or of the Slavs as under the 
dominion of Greece. It was no love for us 
that kept Greece out of the late war. It 
was the fear of our fleet, and but for this 
fleet she would seize upon Crete to-morrow. 
If we give up a part of Thessaly and Epirus 
to-day, we shall be forced to give up the 
rest to-morrow, and to surrender Salonica the 
next day. It is better for us to resist to 
the last and yield to nothing but force. A 
European Conference can not give Greece 
more than the thirteenth protocol suggests, 
and may be contented with less. 

There is much of truth, and still more of 
plausibility, in this view of the case, and 
the chief fault of the Turks in these nego- 
tiations has been that they have not pro- 
longed them with their usual skill. They 
manifested their determination to do nothing 
from the first. They have also failed to con- 
trol the Albanian League, which might have 
been used to much greater advantage against 
Greece than against Austria. This whole 
movement in Albania has been a mistake on 
the part of the Turks. It has been a very 
complicated intrigue. Turkey, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Italy have all encouraged the Al- 
banians, and each one has sought to use 
them for its own advantage. My impres- 
sion is that all have been disappointed in 
their anticipations, but that a spirit has 
been aroused there which will, in the end, 
be very hostile to the Sublime Porte. 
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Turkey has probably lost nothing by pro- 
longing the negotiations with Greece, but, 
on the other hand, she has not gained any 
thing. She has failed to take advantage of 
her opportunity to regain the confidence of 
Europe, and reconcile the world to a con- 
tinuance of her rule over Christian prov- 
inces. The feeling against her is not less 
strong than it wasa year ago. This neglect 
has been a fatal one, for while Greece has no 
claim upon Turkey, she has a claim upon 
Europe which can not be altogether ignored. 
Her present frontier was arbitrarily fixed 
by the European powers, after the revolu- 
tion, with very little regard for the interests 
of the new kingdom or the wishes of the 
people who were given over to Turkey. It 
is now generally acknowledged that this was 
a mistake, and Greece has a right to appeal 
to Europe to rectify it. The people of Thes- 
saly, Epirus, and Crete desire to be annexed 
to Greece, and no one can doubt that their 
condition would be greatly improved by the 
change. The dismemberment of Turkey 


"was commenced ‘by the Congress of Berlin, 


and there is certainly more reason for giving 
these provinces to Greece than there was for 
giving Bosnia and Herzogovina to Austria, 
in opposition to the wishes of the people, 
who would have preferred autonomy or an- 
nexation to Servia and Montenegro. 


BULGARIA AND EASTERN ROUMELIA. 


Turkey chose to go to war with Russia 
rather than accept the friendly advice of the 
Conference of Constantinople. She was 
beaten, and paid the penalty in the Treaty 
of St. Stephanos, in which, among other 
things, she agreed to the constitution of a 
principality of Bulgaria. England and Aus- 
tria interfered in their own interest, gave 
back a part of this territory to Turkey, 
divided the balance into two provinces 
with different forms of government, and se- 
cured to the Porte the right to occupy the 
Balkans. Russia accepted this arrangement 
at the Congress of Berlin, and agreed to 
evacuate all this territory within nine 
months. The Bulgarians, who had had no 
voice in this arrangement, protested vehe- 
mently against it, and the Russians naturally 





sympathized with them. For five or six 
months after the signature of the Treaty of 
Berlin the Turks hoped and expected that a 
new war would grow out of this Bulgarian 
difficulty, in which they would be supported 
by England, and would regain a part, at least, 
of their lost territory. Since that time they 
have manifested but little interest in Bulgaria, 
and they appear to have made up their minds 
that Eastern Roumelia is lost forever. They 
care very little about the occupation of the 
Balkans, which ,would involve a large ex- 
penditure of money with very little advan- 
tage to them; and if this part of the treaty 
is executed it will be through the influence 
of Austria and England. It is believed that 
there will be a show of carrying it out by 
the occupation of Bourgas on the Black Sea, 
and possibly of the pass between Sofia and 
Philippopolis, but that beyond this nothing 
will be done. This would be the wisest 
policy for Turkey ; for it can not be for her 
interest to keep up an agitation among the 
Bulgarians and transform them into a nation 
of soldiers, nor can she afford to maintain a 
large army and expensive fortresses in the 
midst of a hostile population. She has 
nothing to fear from Eastern Roumelia. It 
is an open country without any natural 
means of defense, and could be occupied by 
the Turkish troops at any time without the 
possibility of serious resistance. The Bul- 
garians realize this fact, and now that they 
are satisfied that they have nothing more to 
hope from Russia they will accept their fate, 
and wait as patiently as possible for a more 
favorable opportunity to secure their union 
with Bulgaria. The Russians are evacuat- 
ing the province, not as rapidly as they 
might, but probably with an honest purpose 
of securing the peaceful establishment of the 
new government. 

Alecko Pasha, as he is called by the Turks, 
or Prince Vorgorides, as the Greeks call him, 
or Prince Bogoroff, as he will probably be 
called by the Bulgarians, is already at Phil- 
ippopolis. His father was a Bulgarian, and 
was prince of Samos. He is a relative of 
Mussurus Pasha, the Turkish embassador at 
London, and of the present minister of for- 
eign affairs. His wife is a Greek, and he 
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himself speaks Greek, but not Bulgarian. 
His intercourse with Bulgarians in Constan- 
tinople before his departure was always in 
French. He is a member of the orthodox 
Church, but as he has recognized the Bul- 
rarian exarch he comes under the general 
excommunication which declared the ex- 
arch and all who recognized him to be schis- 
matics. He has held some important offices 
under the Turkish government; but at the 
commencement of the war he was removed 
from the post of embassador at Vienna, un- 
der the suspicion that he was not very 
heartily in sympathy with the Turks. He 
is not supposed to be a man of any great 
ability ; but he is to have as his chief coun- 
selor another Bulgarian, Chrestoviteh, who 
is a man of very decided character and a 
patriot, although his conservative spirit has 
served to make him unpopular for several 
years past. 

Alecko Pasha left Constantinople on May 
26th, and singularly enough the fate of 
Eastern Roumelia hung for a time upon the 
question whether he should wear a fez or a 
calpak. It is said to have been decided be- 
fore his departure that a Turkish army 
should be called in at once to support his 
fez, but that an order from the palace was 
secured by Prince Labanoff, and sent alter 
him by special train, authorizing him to 
wear the calpak if he should find it neces- 
sary. He worea fez at Adrianople, appeared 
bareheaded at the frontier, and entered Phil- 
ippopolis with a Bulgarian calpak. The 
Turkish papers have been filled with com- 
plaints and abuse of Alecko Pasha ever 
since; but it was a wise act of conciliation, 
and secured for him an enthusixstic recep 
tion. His first visit was to the Bulgarian 
church, where a Ze Deum was sung in honor 
of the oceasion, and thence he proceeded to 
the Konak—government-house. ‘The firman 
of the sultan was not read until the 30th. 
On this occasion, also, it was found necessary 
to conciliate the people by omitting the cer- 
emonies which had been planned for the 
vecasion. No Turkish flag was raised, no 
guns were fired, and there was no attempt 
to raise any cheers for the sultan; but there 
were repeated and enthusiastic cheers for 
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Prince Vorgorides, although his address to 
the people contained a very plain statement 
of the fact that they were still under the 
government of the sultan, whose troops 
might be forced by the stipulations of the 
Treaty of Berlin to “occupy the frontiers 
aud certain other localities.” 

There is still intense excitement all 
through the province. The people are 
armed, and secret committees exist every- 
where. But if Alecko Pasha continues to 
follow a conciliatory policy there is every 
reason to expect that this excitement will 
pass away, and enable the Russians to leave 
without delay. 

There will, of course, be many difficulties 
to be overcome in applying the elaborate 
constitution which has been prepared by 
the European Commission; and the assem- 
bly, which is about to be called, will no doubt 
protest against the enormous tribute which 
the Commission has inflicted upon the prov- 
ince, which, after paying all its own ex- 
penses, has to pay to the sultan two hundred 
thousand pounds a year; but they will sub- 
mit to every thing if the Turks do not oc- 
cupy the Balkans. The Turks certainly 
deserve great credit for the policy which 
they have followed ever since the appoint- 
ment of Alecko Pasha, and if they persevere 
in it they will have no further trouble with 
Eastern Roumelia. The Turks who now 
reside there will no'doubt continue to emi- 
grate, for they can not comprehend or ap- 
preciate the system of government which 
has been adopted by the Commission; but 
those who remain will be protected in all 
their rights. As to the Greeks, much will de- 
pend upon the attitude which they assume 
towards the new government. It is easy to 
foresee that their position will become very 
disagreeable if they follow the lead of the 
Greek newspapers of Constantinople, and 
do all that they can to create disturbance 
and obstruct the new government. ‘The 
course of these papers, and especially of the 
Phare du Bosphore, which is in French, and 
consequently most read by the Bulgarians, 
can not be teo strongly condemned. It is 
very seldom that any Bulgarian paper at- 
tacks the Greeks of Roumelia; but hardly 
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a day passes without a leading article or 
letter in these Greek papers which is full of 
the most violent, abusive, and insulting 
language, calculated to rouse the indigna- 
tion of the Bulgarians and incite them to 
revenge themselves upon the Greeks who 
are within their reach. It is very much to 
their credit that the Bulgarians endure this 
abuse so calmly. But if the Greeks of Rou- 
melia accept the situation, conciliate the 
Bulgarians, and enter heartily into the work 
of establishing the government, they will aot 
only be unmolested, but in a few years will 
have their full share of political influence. 


REFORMS IN ALBANIA AND MACEDONIA. 


It is understood that the Albanian beys 
have induced the Porte to promise them an 
“autonomous government.” If this is true 
it will be an interesting experiment, for 
hitherto the great difficulty in Albania has 
been that each individual bey has had an 
autonomous government of his own. It 
would hardly be a reform to confirm this 
state of anarchy. 

The case of Macedonia is very different. 
It is inhabited by a mixed population of 
Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, Wallachians, 
Jews, and Albanians, the majority of the 
population being Christian, and probably 
Bulgarian, although this is disputed by the 
Greeks. The Treaty of St. Stephanos in- 
cluded a part of it in Bulgaria, and stipu- 
lated that reforms should be introduced into 
the government of what remained, under 
the supervision of Russia. The Treaty of 
Berlin restored the whole province to Tur- 
key, and stipulated that it should be re- 
formed under the supervision of the Eastern 
Roumelia Commission. After the Congress 
if there was one thing more than another 
which it was necessary for Turkey to do 
without delay, it was to restore order and 
secure a good administration in Macedonia. 
Nothing could have had a more favorable 
influence upon public opinion in Europe, or 
have done more to incline the Great Powers 
to sustain Turkey and resist the claims of 
the Greeks and Bulgarians. She had regu- 
Jar troops enough at her disposal to occupy 
the province, and she had only to refer to 
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any one of half a dozen Jradés issued by the 
sultan within five years to find a statement 
of the reforms needed to secure peace and 
quiet among the people. The province. it- 
self would have readily furnished any money 
which was needed to carry out these reforms, 
All this was well known at Constantinople, 
but to this day nothing has been done for 
this unhappy province. There has been no 
attempt at reform, and no serious effort to 
put an end to the anarchy which reigns 
there. This is one of the most fatal mis- 
takes which have been made since the war. 

The condition of the people during the 
whole year has been as unfortunate as possi- 
ble. The Rhodope insurrection was on one 
side and the Albanian League on the other. 
Bands of brigands—sometimes Wallachian, 
sometimes Greek, sometimes Bulgarian, 
sometimes Turkish or Albanian—have ray- 
aged the country, plundered the people, car- 
ried them off for ransom, burned the villages, 
committed outrages of every description on 
men and women, and even attacked large 
towns, Men have been constantly mur- 
dered in the streets of cities like Monastir 
in broad day, and a resident of Monastir 
assured me that not less than two thousand 
murders had taken place during a year 
within a day’s ride of that city. A part of 
the time there has been no Turkish governor 
there, and a part of the time the well known 
Chevket Pasha was governor. 

The government has employed Bashi-Ba- 
zouks to catch the brigands, and they have 
treated the people more brutally than the 
robbers themselves. In many parts of the 
province the Christians are at the mercy of 
Mussulman beys, over whom the govern- 
ment does not attempt to exercise any con- 
trol. The Greeks and Bulgarians assert 
that nothing better is to be expected from 
the Turkish government, and although the 
one would prefer to be annexed to Greece 
and the other to Bulgaria, they would wel- 
come any government, even that of Austria, 
which would protect their lives and prop- 
erty. Europe is pledged by the Treaty of 
Berlin to secure them such a government 
under the sultan, but thus far it has done 
nothing. 
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REFORM IN ASIA MINOR. 


Europe has pledged itself under obligations 
to secure to Asia Minor a stable and free 
government; and, in addition to this, Eng- 
land has assumed some sort of a protecto- 
rate over this part of the Ottoman Empire. 
Whatever its character may be, it imposes a 
special obligation upon England to secure 
the execution of reforms. Lord Salisbury 
and Sir A. H. Layard have recognized this, 
and have undertaken to persuade the Porte 
to adopt some scheme of reform and carry it 
out. Since the British government has 
chosen the policy of moral suasion, it has un- 
doubtedly selected the best man in England 
tocarry itout. No one knows the Turks bet- 
ter, or has a more kindly feeling towards 
them, than the present English embassador. 
He is a man of untiring energy, and fully in 
sympathy with the policy which he has to 
represent. He hates Russia and every thing 
Russian, as heartily as he loves Turkey and 
believes in the possibility of restoring her 
power. He is not devoid of sympathy for 
the Christians, but anxious to ameliorate 
their condition in any way consistent with 
the maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. 
He has now the personal friendship of the 
sultan, and has access to him at all times. 
Certainly no man could be better adapted to 
persuade the Turks to save themselves from 
destruction by adopting essential reforms 
than he, especially as both he and Lord 
Salisbury have carefully abstained from pro- 
posing any thing but administrative reforms, 
which do not involye any modification of 
the strictly Mohammedan character of the 
government. He has not been called upon 
to demand the execution of the Hatt-i-hom- 
ayoun, which promised equal rights and a 
full share in the government to Christians, 
nor even the revival of the Constitution of 
Midhat Pasha, which grafted a representa- 
tive system upon the government without 
changing its essential character. It is sim- 
ply a question of a reorganization of the 
police and the courts, with a modification 
of the system of taxation, and a longer 
tenure of office for the provincial governors. 
Whether reforms of this nature can save the 
empire may be a question, but they are cer- 
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tainly good as far as they go. But, as yet, 
nothing has been done to carry them into 
practice. There has been no lack of per- 
suasion, but nothing has been accomplished. 
The reason given for this delay by the Turk- 
ish government is that these reforms can 
not be carried out without money, and that 
the first step towards reform is a new loan. 
If the English government insisis upon re- 
form it must furnish the money. This ex- 
cuse is so plausible that it seems to have 
been accepted and indorsed by Lord Salis- 
bury; but it is, at least, unfortunate for the 
Turkish government that it can not find 
some way out of this difficulty. It will not 
accept the principle of appointing foreigners 
to apply the money which it wishes to 
borrow to the execution of the promised re- 
forms, and no state is ready to aid in secur- 
ing the money, unless it can exercise some 
control over the expenditure. There is a 
lack of mutual confidence even between 
England and Turkey. England believes 
that if the Turks get the money they will 
not spend it on reforms; Turkey believes 
that if Englishmen are once introduced into 
the administration it will result in the de- 
struction of the sovereignty of the sultan. 
There is really but one way out of this diffi- 
culty. It is for the Turks to proceed at once 
to the execution of these reforms in the best 
way they can. They are right in guarding 
their independence, but it would appear that 
the constant interference of Europe has led 
them to look upon reform simply as a means 
of gaining the favor of the great powers, and 
that they have failed to see that this is only 
asecondary consideration—that the primary 
object of reform is to secure the prosperity 
and happiness of their own people, without 
which the empire must decay and fall to 
pieces, however vigorously it is defended by 
European diplomacy. Until the men in 
power at Constantinople come to realize this 
fact, and see that the old régime can lead to 
nothing but destruction, there will be no 
practical reform in ‘Turkey, with or without 
a loan; and whenever they do comprehend 
the truth they will enter upon the most 
vigorous reforms at once, whatever may be 
the state of the imperial treasury. It is not 
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a question of money, but of will. Thus far 
nothing has been done, and this long delay 
has increased the number of those in Europe 
who believe that nothing ever will be done, 
and are consequently enemies of Turkey. 
Even the most hopeful of her friends are be- 
ginning to doubt whether Turkey can long 
maintain her empire, even in Asia; but let 
the work of reform be once vigorously under- 
taken, and her friends would multiply. Let 
it be so accomplished as to secure good gov- 
ernment and equal rights to all nationalities, 
and, in England, at least, men of all parties 
would unite to defend her rights against any 
foreign foe. Unhappily the Turks do not 
understand this. They think that they are 
hated because they are ‘Turks, and that even 
their supporters defend them from selfish 
motives. They do not see that their strength 
at home and the support of Europe both 
depend simply upon their ability and will- 
ingness to bring their government into har- 
mony with the spirit of the age. So they 
spend their strength in diplomatic negotia- 
tions or palace intrigues, while the empire is 
slowly wasting away. Even Lord Salisbury 
and Sir A. H. Layard have thus far failed to 
convince them of the truth, and persuade 
them to undertake the work of reform. It is 
said that the sultan is persuaded, but that 
this man or the other stands in the way of 
action ; but Europe is only interested in the 
fact that nothing isdone. A year has passed 
since the Congress, and the simple adminis- 
trative reforms promised by the Treaty of 
Berlin and the Cyprus Treaty have not 
been commenced. What hope is there that 
the government will ever get so far as to 
carry out the promises of the Hatt-i-homa- 
youn, and secure equal rights to all subjects 
of the sultan? The best friends of Turkey 
are in despair. 

The reports which come to me from every 
part of Asia Minor are all of the same tenor ; 
all agree in the statement that the condition 
of the people has nov been so bad for forty 
years as it is now. It is far worse than it 
was before the war. This is true in general 
of the whole population, Christian and Mus- 
sulman. ‘The extra taxation of the past few 
years, the repudiation of the paper-money 
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by the government, the withdrawal of one- 
tenth of the Mussulman population from 
labor for service in the army, the general 
state of anarchy, has reduced the whole pop- 
ulation to a state of poverty which is pitiable 
in the extreme. As the officials have re- 
ceived but hittle regular pay during these 
years, they have been forced to plunder the 
people, so that both the civil and judicial 
administration have become far more cor- 
rupt than ever before. Nothing can be 
done without backsheesh. The Circassians 
also are as great a curse to the Mohammedan 
as to the Christian population. 

In addition to this general misery, the 
Christians—especially the Armenians—have 
had peculiar trials of their own. The weak- 
ness of the administration has given the 
Mohammedan population an opportunity to 
abuse the Christians with impunity in all 
parts of the country; and in certain prov- 
inces the Kurds have plundered, burned, 
ravished, and murdered at will, without any 
attempt on the part of the government to 
restrain them. In addition to this, the gov- 
ernment itself seems to have determined 
upon strengthening the Mohammedan ele- 
ment and weakening the Christian in certain 
districts where there were but few Mussul- 
mans before the war—at Zeitoon and Mush, 
for example. Through the influence of the 
Engjish government commissions have been 
sent out into Asia Minor, of Turks and 
Armenians, to investigate some of the atroc- 
ities which have been committed, and to 
punish the offenders, if they can be found. 
It remains to be seen what these commis- 
sions will accomplish. Many similar com- 
missions have been sent out in past years 
without any result; but the Armenian 
members of these had less power and a lower 
rank than they have now. It is possible 
that something may be done in certain cases; 
but, so far as I can learn, it is no part of 
their duty to institute any reforms in the 
administration, or ameliorate in any way 
the condition of the Christians. On these 
subjects, however, they may add one more 
to the long series of reports which now serve 
as nests for the mice at the Porte. 

The appointment of English consuls at 
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various important places in Asia Minor may 
or may not prove an advantage to the peo- 
ple. It will depend upon the nature of the 
instructions which they receive from home, 
and especially upon the spirit of the em- 
bassy at Constantinople, as our experience 
since the Crimean war has abundantly 
proved; for consuls are expected to support 
the policy of the government, and to make 
reports which will favor that policy. It is 
supposed in England that the reduction of 
the consular force in the East under the ad- 
ministration of the Liberal party was one 
cause’of the unhappy condition of the Turk- 
ish Empire; but there were consuls enough 
to write volumes of reports, which were 
sometimes made to order, but which were 
generally truthful and complete enough to 
form such an indictment against the Turk- 
ish administration as ought to have mod- 
ified the policy of the English government 
in its support of Turkey, or at least have 
forwarned it of the crisis which was coming ; 
but even if these reports were ever read, 
they never produced any results which were 
visible in Turkey. I do not mean to say 
that the presence of an English consul in 
any town is not a blessing to the people, 
but simply that he acts as a palliative rather 
than as a radical cure of the evils of the 
Turkish administration, and that multiply- 
ing consuls will not necessarily or of itself 
promote reform. 

The following extract from the Levant 
Herald of June 2d will show the interest 
which the Turkish government has had in 
the work of English consuls in Asia Minor. 
Colonel Wilson has been waiting about two 
months in Constantinople: 

“The Consulates in Asia Minor.—The con- 
sular body in ‘our new Protectorate’ has re- 
ceived a further addition by the appointment 
of Captain Clayton, R. E., to the vice-consulate 
of Van, in the jurisdiction of the consulate of 
Erzeroum, About a fortnight ago we an- 
nounced the departure of Consul-general Colo- 
nel Wilson, R. E., for his preliminary tour 
in Asia Minor, and the statement was war- 
ranted by the fact that the starting day had 
been fixed. But when the morning came, Colo- 
nel Wilson had not received his bérat from 
the Porte as he had expected, although every 
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thing was prepared for his departure, and con- 
sequently he was unable to start. His staff of 
vice-consuls and student interpreters, with all 
the equipment of the expedition, went for- 
ward, but Colonel Wilson remained behind to 
wait for his ezequatur, and here he is still. 
The delay is attributed to the great pressure 
of public business at the Sublime Porte, which 
has not left the kalem time to draw up the 
document, for want of which Colonel Wilson 
is kept away from the scene of his duties, 
losing valuable time and the best weeks of the 
traveling season.” 


This whole question of reform in Asia 
Minor is a very difficult one, and the obli- 
gations assumed by England in the Cyprus 
Treaty are of a nature which no one seems 
to understand. England can not take pos- 
session of the country, nor can she favor the 
occupation of Asia Minor by Russia or any 
other power. There is no possibility of 
adopting the plan of gradual dismemberment 
which the Congress of Berlin applied to 
European Turkey. The power of the sultan 
must be maintained; but at the same time 
it must secure to the people a good govern- 
ment, or the empire will fall to pieces of 
itself in spite of the protection of Europe. 
Those who are in power at Constantinople 
do not appear to realize the defects of the 
government, and they will not consent to 
place its administration, even temporarily, 
in the hands of foreigners. The failure of 
the trial made in Egypt makes it doubtful 
whether it would be wise to try the experi- 
ment here. At the same time it is the 
opinion of those who live in Turkey that 
the present official class, if left to itself, will 
never reform the administration. England 
has attempted to fulfill her obligations by 
friendly persuasion; but thus far with no 
great result. What is to be done next? I 
must confess that I do not see. Aiding 
Turkey to borrow money will only make a 
bad matter worse, and put off the final re- 
demption of her obligations. 

My own impression is, that England has 
made a mistake in not insisting upon more 
radical reforms. As it is certain that Eng- 
land ‘will not occupy the country or force 
the Turks to accept European officials, the 
only hope of the empire is in the execution 
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of the many promises which have been made 
for the absolute emancipation of the Chris- 
tians, their introduction into the army, the 
navy, the civil service, and the judiciary, on 
terms of absolute equality with the Mussul- 
iman, It is only by throwing open these 
professions to all, and giving offices to the 
most competent, that the Turks can be 
forced to educate their sons, and fit them 
for those positions which are now given by 
favor to the most incompetent, so that we 
have chief secretaries of departments who 
can not read or write. I do not know 
whether the sultan could be persuaded now 
to do this, but I think that nine months ago 
it would have been an easier task than the 
apparently more limited one which was un- 
dertaken by Lord Salisbury and Sir A. H. 
Layard ; for the sultan has much less fear of 
Christian equality than he has of the intro- 
duction of English officials into his govern- 
ment. Moreover, if the administrative re- 
forms recommended by England could be 
carried out, the great question of the rela- 
tion of Christian to Mohammedan would be 
as far as ever from a settlement; and until 
it is settled, there can be no peace. There 
are more than three million Christians in 
Asiatic Turkey, and they are more advanced 
in education and civilization than the Mo- 
hammedans. They know that they have the 
sympathy of Europe on their side, and they 
can never be persuaded to live quietly under 
a purely Mohammedan government; but if 
they were emancipated there would be a 
possibility of Turkey’s reforming herself, 
while under the present system I see no such 
possibility. 

The present condition of the country does 
not disprove the good will of the sultan, 
who would rejoice in any amelioration of 
the condition of his subjects, but does seem 
to prove the utter incapacity of the central 
government to secure good order or justice 
or reform of any kind in the interior. I 
have before me now a report from Armenia, 
covering some thirty pages of foolscap, de- 
taiJing outrages committed in a single town 
‘and its adjacent villages, mostly committed 
within two months; and yet this is a place 
which the English embassy has undertaken 
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to protect, which has a very respectable 
governor, and has just been visited by an 
imperial commissioner, sent to redress the 
wrongs of the people, both Christian and 
Mohammedan. It is practically under the 
control of wealthy Turkish beys, who are 
protected by the Vali of the province, and 
no doubt share their plunder with him; the 
former have also at their bidding many 
thousand wild Kurds, who are protected but 
not controlled by government. It is a long 
story of beating, plunder, abduction, mur- 
der, and terrorism, which simply proves the 
inability of the authorities at Constantino- 
ple to protect either the imperial treasury 
or the subjects of the sultan. And, unfor- 
tunately, this represents the condition of 
the greater part of Asia Minor. Things are 
but little better in Constantinople itself, 
where housebreaking, murder, and highway 
robbery are more common than at any time 
since the Crimean war; and the perpetrators 
are very seldom arrested. 

This same inability, or unwillingness, to 
do any thing is seen in the relations of the 
Porte with the Christian communities. It 
is true that the energetic French embassa- 
dor has forced the Porte to a settlement of 
the Armenian Catholic difficulty, in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the great body of the 
anti-Hassounites, and in ‘opposition to the 
interests of the Porte itself; but even in re- 
gard to this question no decision has been 
taken as to the status of those Armenians 
who refuse to submit to Hassoun and de- 
mand the execution of the former promises 
of the government. The condition of the 
Armenian Protestant community is still 
worse. After ten years of negotiations, car- 
ried on by the Protestants under the direc- 
tion of the British embassy, the Porte repu- 
diates all its promises, and refuses to recog- 
nize the Protestants as a community at all, 
although they have been so recognized ever 
since the days of Lord Stratford. 

The Gregorian Armenians, who constitute 
the great body of the nation, are but little 
better off. Their relations with the Porte 
have been extremely difficult for two years; 
their patriarch has resigned in utter despair, 
aud the government has as yet recognized 


























No one of these Armenian 
questions involves any expenditure of money 
on the part of the Porte for its settlement, 
or has any connection whatever with the 
financial difficulties of the government; but 
still nothing is done. So far as my informa- 
tion goes the only exception to this general 
paralysis of the government is found at 
Adrianople, where Raouf Pasha is display- 
ing an amount of energy and good sense in 
his administration which is doing much to 
reconcile the people to the departure of the 
Russians. Achmet Vefik Pasha, at Broosa, 
is doing all that he can, and has actually 
made himself personally popular in a prov- 
ince where he was once looked upon as a 
madman; but he has been so inadequately 
supported by the central government that 
he has accomplished but little. 


no successor. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND IN THE EAST. 


There appear to be many persons in France 
and England who are surprised and irritated 
to learn that these powers are not altogether 
in harmony in their Oriental policy, and 
who seem to suppose that since the Crimean 
war there has been no rivalry between them 
in the East; but no one who is familiar 
with the political history of the last twenty- 
five years can be ignorant of the fact that 
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France has never relinquished her purpose 
to maintain a controlling influence over 
affairs in the East, and that the relations of 
the two embassies at Constantinople have 
often been any thing but harmonious. Since 
the German war France has been much less 
active, and for a time had no influence here; 
but no one supposed that this state of things 
could continue, and no one here was sur- 
prised when the present French embassador 
resumed the old policy, and improved every 
opportunity to substitute his own influence 
for that of England. There is no occasion 
for surprise or irritation. France is the 
natural rival of England in the Mediterra- 
nean; and although they may combine to 
keep out Russia, they must do so with the 
understanding that each party reserves for 
itself the fullest liberty of action in regard 
‘to other questions; and, as a matter of fact, 
these powers are more frequently in opposi- 
tion than in harmony in the East. Generally 
it is a friendly rivalry, and both English and 
French statesmen deserve great credit for 
their skill and good sense in keeping it 
within these limits, although their agents 
here do not always sympathize with this 
spirit of moderation. A war between France 
and England for supremacy in the Mediter- 
ranean would be a calamity to the world. 





THE VANITIES OF NATIONS. 


HE origin of court etiquette is traceable 

to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 

but it was in Spain that its fantastic growth 
was most luxuriant. <A story is told of the 
wife of Charles IT, who, catching her foot in 
the stirrup, as she fell off her horse, remained 
in a helpless condition in the presence of 
forty-three attendants. Motionless stood the 
attendants, and helpless hung the royal lady, 
because the equerry was out of the way, 
whose duty it was to unhook the queen’s 
ankle on such occasions. A passer-by who 
ventured to release her majesty was rewarded 
with gold for his services, but condemned to 
exile for his indiscretion. In France the 
king could not visit a sick person in bed un- 








less a second bed was prepared for his ma- 
jesty to occupy during the visit, since no 
subject could have been suffered to lie down 
while his sovereign was in a less easy posi- 
tion. In this way Louis XIII visited Rich- 
elieu, and le Grand Monarque condoled with 
Marshal Villers after 2 wound received at 
Malplaquet. At Versailles, when Marie 
Leczinska was fretting because cards were 
interdicted on the occasion of court mourn- 
ing, she was relieved by a courtier’s assur- 
ance, that “the game of piquet was deep 
mourning.” 

In England at the present day we have a 
Herald’s College to settle who shall walk 
first in a procession; an important point 
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considering that there are ninety ranks of 
men, classed in order of precedence, from the 
sovereign to a burgess. Pope Julius II 
drew up a list of precedence among Euro- 
pean sovereigns, twenty-six in number, of 
whose titles it is noteworthy that four only 
exist in their old form—the emperor of Ger- 
many, and the kings of England, Spain, and 
Portugal. It is easy to understand that cer- 
emonial would hold especial tyranny in the 
strict circle of diplomacy. In 1661, the 
Spanish envoy, attacking the French em- 
bassador in the streets of London, ham- 
strung his horses and killed his men, merely 
in order to get to court before his rival. . In 
certain cases, every detail of diplomatic 
form was regulated by the strictest equality. 
Thus we have seen the French and Imper- 
islist envoys balancing step at the door of 
the Ryswick council-chamber; and when 
Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro met to settle 
the marriage of Louis XIV with Maria 
Theresa, the two ministers stepped side by 
side into a room hung in corresponding 
halves with their respective colors, and sat 
down at the same instant on undistinguish- 
able chairs. The first Napoleon was fool- 
ixhly tenacious of precedence, and one year 
seized every copy of the Almanach de Gotha, 
because, in ‘accordance with its custom of 
alphabetical arrangement, the list of reign- 
ing houses therein published was headed 
Anhalt Duchies, and not Napoleon. 

Among other curiosities of court etiquette, 
it will not be commonly known that an em- 
bassador still has the privilege, though never 
used, of putting on his hat in the presence 
of the sovereign when he reads his reception 
speech. Maritime ceremonial was far more 
important than other forms, as being at one 
time the measure of maritime supremacy, 
and based on the theory that salutes should 
render the saluter temporarily powerless. 
In the time of James I, England insisted 
upon the disappearance of the flags and sails 
of all other ships as a salute to her own; 
and it was not until the end of last century 
that the resistance and disputes caused by 
such an overbearing requisition were finally 
aettled, through the agreement of France 
and Russia to dispense with maritime salutes 





in any form. At this day, they are pure 
acts of courtesy between ships of war. 

On the subject of the form and wording of 
diplomatic documents, though the authorities 
could divide talk into six uses—court, diplo- 
matic, church, judicial, school, and vulgar— 
yet accident or fashion was the only guide 
in the choice of language for international 
communications, and there never has been 
any generally admitted diplomatic tongue, 
Some of the most famous European treaties 
were in Latin, while French has been used 
in treaties drawn between two ‘Teutonic 
governments. Nearly every nation now uses 
its own language for its dispatches, with the 
curious words of a forgotten date, such as 
bulls, briefs, firmans, concordats, and a 
legion of such. Bull was the name of the 
ball-shaped leaden seal annexed to letters 
from the pope or the emperor, bearing on 
one side the image of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and on the other the name of the 
reigning pope. The writing is in Gothic 
letters, inscribed on the rough side of the 
parchment. Bulls of grace are fastened 
with silk cords, bulls of justice with hempen 
strings. Briefs are less important; they are 
written in modern characters on the smooth 
side of the parchment, and sealed with the 
pope’s own signet-ring. A concordat is a 
treaty with the Holy See on religious ques- 
tions only. The private letters of the pope 
in his own handwriting are called motus pro- 
prii, and are always headed by his own 
name in Latin. No mourning is ever worn 
by European courts for a deceased pontiff, 
because, according to the Roman theory, 
the pope does not die. Sixteen reigning 
sovereigns have abdicated during the last 
three hundred years, from Charles V to 
Amadeus. Letters of abolition, remission, 
or legitimation are sealed with green wax, 
because that color expresses youth, honor, 
beauty, and liberty. With so many diplo- 
matic forms at hand, it is strange that there 
is no model for a declaration of war, though 
there are nineteen kinds of war which may 
be declared. There are wars of independ- 
ence, insurrection, revolution, conquest, or 
intervention; they may be offensive, defen- 
sive, auxiliary, public, private, mixed, legal, 























illegal, rgligious, political, national, civil, 
and Aen whatever the epithets may 
mean—perfect and imperfect. The practice 
of commencing treaties with mention of the 
Holy Trinity has been for a long time dis- 
used; and it is mentioned as quite excep- 
tional that the Paris treaty of 1856 begins 
with the words, ‘‘Au nom de Dieu tout 
Puissant.”” The signatures are in alphabeti- 
cal order; but formerly, as may be believed, 
there was a great fight for places of honor, 
and various devices were adopted for the 
satisfaction of all parties, as at the signature 
of the Quadruple Alliance in 1718, when 
each power signed first the copy which it 
was to keep. At Aix-la-Chapelle; in 1748, 
the contracting parties each signed one copy 
for each of the others. By another system, 
each power was named first and signed first 
alternately. Treaties, like wars, have been 
divided and subdivided into numerous 
classes. It will be sufficient here to say 
that the five admitted species are, principal, 
lesser principal, accessory, additional, and 
subsidiary. 

Our next vanity is that which is set in 
great dignity, and proceedeth from the titles 
of rulers. After Emperor and King ranks 
Grand Duke, which, originally a Russian des- 
ignation bestowed by Pius V on Cosmo de 
Medici, survives only in Germany as a 
reigning title. The name of Elector, which 
for centuries was a great power in Central 
Europe, after gradual decay, was finally lost 
at Sadowa in the suppression of Hesse-Cassel 
by Prussia. Other titles are Czar, Margrave, 
Palatine, Landgrave (also blotted out in 
1866 in the person of the ruler of Hesse- 
Homburg), Doge, Protector (borrowed by 
Napoleon from Cromwell on forming the 
Confederation of the Rhine), Stadtholder, 
Hospodar, Sultan, Calif (originally confined 
to the successors of Mohammed), Shah, 
Sheik, and Khedive. Emir or Ameer, is 
appropriated by the descendants of the 
Prophet, who are very plentiful in all classes 
of Turkish and Arabian society, especially 
among the beggars, and whose privilege and 
pride it is to wear green turbans. The sov- 
ereign’s titles of possession were often derived 
from sictitious rights over places and coun- 
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tries with which he had no possible concern. 
Thus the king of Sardinia was king of 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Jerusalem; the king of 
Naples also laid claim to Jerusalem; and 
the English monarchs were styled kings of 
France until the end of last century. Only 
fifty years ago the king of Portugal was of- 
ficially styled “ Seigneur of Guinea, and of 
“the navigation and commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and the Indies.” As it was 
usual to inscribe all titles of possession, real 
or feigned, in. treaties and official documents, 
when the names of two kings were found in 
the same parchment as ruling over the same 
territory, to avoid any disagreeable result, 
it was usual to insert a clause, called a non- 
prejudicando, stipulating that whatever ti- 
tles were claimed nobody else admitted 
them, and that they were simply left in as 
ornament. Of religious titles, Holiness has 
belonged to the pope exclusively only since 
the fourteenth century, bishops and kings 
having used it previously. The designations 
bestowed on sovereigns by the Holy See are 
lost, save in England and Austria. The 
ruler of France once was Very Christian; to 
Portugal belonged the title of Very Faith- 
ful; to Hungary, that of Apostolic Majesty ; 
the king of Poland was Orthodox; and 
Henry VIII, it need scarcely be said, was 
the first Defender of the Faith. The title 
of Majesty was once religious only, and was 
adopted by the emperors, who had been 
previously Serenity and Grace. It was in- 
troduced by Henry VIII into England, 
whose sovereign to that time had been known 
as His Highness and His Grace; but it was 
not until the year 1741 that the emperors 
would grant any other title than Serenity to 
the kings of the earth. Highness, when 
worn out by bishops and kings, was relegated 
to princes, who furbished it anew with the 
prefixes of Royal, Imperial, or Serene, or 
turned it into a curious shape, as did a cer- 
tain Duke of Holstein, who became Celsi- 
tudo Regia, a name more suited to a plant 
than a prince. Passing over Monseigneur, 
Excellency, and Eminence, just noting that 
each son of the German Emperor was called 
“Most Noble Purple-born”—a title derived 
from the purple chamber at Constantinople, 
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in which it was necessary that the children 
of the Eastern emperors should first see the 
light—we close the curious scroll of titles 
with the mightiest of all, Ten-o, or Heaven- 
Highest, which the sovereigns of Japan have 
borne without a break for nearly two thou- 
sand five hundred years, the Tycoon, be it 
observed, being only a Viceroy, and Mikado 
a descriptive appellation exactly equivalent 
to Sublime Porte—a name first. applied to 
the palace of the sultan and then to his gov- 
ernment. So the governments of Great 
Britain, France, and Spain have been known 
as the Courts of St. James, of the Tuileries, 
and of the Escurial. 

In the category of emblems are to be placed 
flags, shields of arms, badges, mottoes, crowns, 
national airs, and such vainglorious devices. 
The adoption of a public sign by states—as 
the owl of Athens and winged horse of Cor- 
inth—was common enough in very remote 
times; but though, of old, images were car- 
ried into battle, and banners were known to 
the Romans, the use of flags is not very old, 
having been introduced into Western Eu- 
rope by Clovis. Wild animals for some time 
were a favorite design, which, after Dago- 
bert’s eagle, gave way to flowers, figures, 
crosses, flames, and saints. The oriflamme 
of Charlemagne was a blue banner with/six 
red roses, probably so called from its flame- 
shaped ends. Its successor, the oriflamme 
of St. Denis, was of red silk, and though 
used as the official standard of France down 
to Agincourt, seems to have been rather a 
devotional than a political banner. The 
golden fleurs-de-lys, which studded the first 
royal standard of France, have been vatri- 
ously interpreted. They have been called 
lance-heads by some, bees by others; with 
others, /ys is only a corruption of Léys—the 
signature of the first twelve Louises. By the 
addition of a white cross the blue flag in 
process of years became white; but not un- 
til the reign of Henry IV did the white flag 
definitely become royal. Two hundred years 
‘afterward—in 1789—the union of the royal 
white with the rebellious red and blue— 
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the colors of the city of Paris—formed the 
tricolor cockade; the first tricolor flag of 
red, white, and blue being unfurled a year 
later, and finally altered to its present com- 
bination of blue, white, and red. The union- 
jack of England, with the crosses of St, 
Andrew and St. George, was constituted by 
a proclamation of James I, and received 
subsequently St. Patrick’s cross for Ireland. 
The stripes of the American standard repre- 
sented in 1777 the thirteen United States, 
the stars symbolizing the Union. The Dutch 
flag, orange, white, and blue, was the earliest 
of the tricolors; the idea of which has been 
imitated not only by France, but by Bel- 
gium, Italy, and some minor states. Of de- 
vices borne on shields of arms, the double- 
headed eagle became the distinctive sign of 
the German empire in Sigismund’s time; it 
is now also Russian, differing in shape and 
color from the older symbol. ‘ 

Cockades, mottoes, war-cries, and national 
airs have a certain literature of their own. 
The tuft of grass worn by Marlborough’s sol- 
diers was the first military cockade employed 
on a large scale, and having blossomed intoa 
knot of ribbons, or sometimes merely a bunch 
of papers, the cockade became general in Eu- 
ropean armies towards the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. The British black cockade, 
which is Hanoverian, has been appropriated 
in France by nearly every one who keeps a 
carriage, the cockade of national colors be- 
ing reserved for the servants of soldiers and 
dignitaries. Of crowns, those “ polished 
perturbations” of kings, we may note that 
the four fleurs-de-lys on the crown of Eng- 
land represent her old claims on France, 
and the four Maltese crosses symbolize her 
sovereign’s title of Defender of the Faith. 
The iron crown of Lombardy was so called 
from an iron ring made out of a nail of the 
true cross, which was placed inside the crown 
as a support. The pope’s triple crown, the 
meaning of which has been variously ex- 
plained, represents the material power of the 
pontiff, as the miter is the emblem of his 
spiritual sovereignty. 




















HE observance of the anniversary of 
the birth of Christ is probably among 

the oldest of thé memorial services of the 
Church. It can be traced back to the time 
of the apostles, though its formal recogni- 
fion as an institution is attributed to the 
decretal letters to Pope Telesphorus, who 
died A. D. 138. At first it was the most 
movable of the Christian festive days. There 
seems to have been considerable difference 
of opinion among the early Christians as to 
the precise day when Jesus first appeared in 
human form. Some observed the first or the 
sixth of January; others the twenty-ninth 
of March, the time of the Jewish Passover; 
while still others kept the twenty-ninth of 
September, or the Feast of Tabernacles. 
For a long time prior to the reign of the 
Emperor Constantine, the Eastern and 
Western Churches strictly celebrated the 
Christmas festival; the former keeping the 
sixth of January, the latter the twenty- 
fifth of December. In the fourth century 
the urgency of St. Cyril, of Jerusalem, ob- 
tained from Pope Julius I an order for an 
investigation to be made concerning the day 
of Christ’s nativity. The inquiry was par- 
ticipated in by the theologians of both the 
East and the West, and resulted in an agree- 
ment upon the twenty-fifth of December. 
The chief grounds for the decision were the 
tables of the censors in the Roman archives, 
and, though some of the Fathers expressed 
their doubts as to the authentic proof of the 
identification of the day, yet the decision 
was uniformly accepted, and the date estab- 
lished by a papal decree about the year 345. 
Probably, however, the ancient custom of 
many European nations in observing the 
Winter solstice as a season of festivity had 
no little to do with fixing the date of Christ- 
mas day. It must be remembered that 
Christianity at this time had become the 
predominating faith in the Roman Empire, 
and under the imperial authority of Con- 
stantine was the religion of the state. In 


order to forward this political propaganda 
Vor. VI.—33 
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many pagan rites and ceremonies were 
adopted under Christian forms. Heathen 
converts to the new faith were reconciled by 
the transfer of relics of the old worship, 
which were freely incorporated into the 
Christian ceremonial. Thus it was that 
Christmas became invested with many of 
the ceremonies of the Saturnalia;: and, as 
the date of that heathen festival was ob- 
served on the twenty-fifth of December, the 
fact may have had its influence in deciding 
the opinions of the theological doctors. At 
any rate, from that time the nativity has 
been celebrated throughout the Church on 
the same day, and the usages of the pagan 
festival have found their counterpart during 
the Christmas holidays in modern society. 

The Saturnalia were observed in commem- 
oration of the peaceful and happy period in 
which Saturn flourished, which the poets 
have celebrated as the Golden Age. Uni- 
versal joy and harmony prevailed during 
the time of the celebration. No serious 
business was permitted; the schools were 
closed ; war ceased; and all kinds of amuse- 
ment and indulgence prevailed. License 
was unbounded. The lowest slaves had a 
temporary equality with their masters, who 
patiently bore every freedom of remark 
from their menials, and even submitted to 
the keenest sarcasms. One day only was at 
first devoted to the celebration of the festi- 
val, but Augustus gratified the people with 
two additional days of sport and festivity. 

The outcroppings of the freedom and li- 
cense of the Saturnalia are visible in many 
forms in Christian observances. In Italy at 
the present day, masters and servants meet 
at a common Christmas table, and are seated 
together. And among the English aristoc- 
racy, at the time respecting which Scott 
sang of the Christmus-tide, the “huge hall 
table” 


“ Bore then upon its surface broad 
No mark to part the squire and lord.” 


The Feasts of Foals and Asses in France 
and England were more of those ‘“ December 
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liberties,” born of the same stock. In those 
grotesque Saturnalia every thing serious 
was burlesqued, inferiors personified their 
superiors, and sedate men became frolicsome. 
In a modified degree the idea has come down 
through Protestant England and Puritanical 
Scotland to modern days. 

It is, however, from the Scandinavian 
Yule-tide, or Twelve Nights, that our mod- 
ern Christmas derived the larger share of its 
emblematical usages. This was at once the 
most holy and the most important festival 
among the northern nations. It extended 
from the twenty-fifth of December to the 
sixth of January, and was religiously ob- 
served by feasting and festivity. The cus- 
tom has an antiquity as great as the Runic 
stones, and its facts throw considerable 
light upon the early mythology of our fore- 
fathers. In common with other pagan na- 
tions they freely personified the active forces 
of nature, and thus they symbolized the 
conflict of natural forces by the battles of 
the gods and giants. Strongest of all the 
giants was Winter, the Ice king, who is rep- 
resented as most fierce and inexorable, the 
enemy of all life, and the relentless foe of 
gods and men. His war steed was the all- 
stiffening north wind, Swadilfari, by whose 
powerful aid he builds a formidable ice cas- 
tle, from which the merciless giant threatens 
to inaugurate the reign of darkness and 
eternal death. The gods resist this usurpa- 
tion, and the giant endeavors to sustain it. 
A fierce conflict follows—the battle of the 
gods and giants. Spring fights with the Ice 
giant, the South wind with the North wind, 
but there is no®v‘ctory for either side until 
Thor, god of the thunder-storm, demolishes. 
with his huge hammer the walls of the ice 
castle. Freija, the smiling goddess of Spring, 
then resumes her former sway, while life 
and light.and prosperity return to gladden 
the earth. 

But the restless giants have only yielded 
for a time, and they are ever plotting to re- 
gain their lost supremacy. By a stratagem 
the giant Thrym at last secures the mighty 
sledge-hammer of Thor, and buries it eight 
leagues under the ground. For eight months 
again the Ice king has the mastery, and 
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darkness and Winter are triumphant. At 
the end of that time iron-handed Thor re- 
captures his hammer, and, accompanied by 
Loki, the Spring wind, demolishes the giant’s 
castle, and the defeated enemy of man is 
once more forced to retire. So the eternal 
conflict continues, the opposing forces of 
Summer and Winter never ceasing to push 
forward their claims at the proper season, 
The old mythologies of the Northland are 
full of the story of these struggles, and the 
old German poesy has taken from them some 
of its most striking features. Beautiful 
and significant legends are all of them; and 
they should be more familiar to the English 
reader who traces his ancestry back to those 
old races. 2 

The festival of the Twelve Nights origi- 
nally celebrated this struggle of the conflict- 
ing forces of nature. Held in the midst of 
Winter, while the stern giant was wielding 
his icy scepter, the festival was also the har- 
binger of the approaching Spring, for the 
conflict of natural forces had already reached 
its turning point. The goal of the Winter 
Solstice had been touched by the sun god, 
and the fiery steeds were now wheeling the 
driver higher and higher along the heavens. 
Light and life were already achieving their 
first triumph over darkness and death. 
With the transformation of the pagan fes- 
tival into a Christian holiday the pagan 
gods were relegated to oblivion, or, as in 
some cases, metamorphosed into demons, 
witches, and ghosts. Whether a system of 
theism is better with a pantheon of charac- 
ters like the latter is doubtful; but the en- 
grafting was wholly natural and a matter of 
course. The majesty of the old theology de- 
parted, and the new faith was not exalted 
by the transfer and the metamorphosis. 
These evil spirits, it is supposed, have special 
powers to work mischief, particularly dur- 
ing the Christmas time. Thesplendid Odin, 
the god of fecundity, who formerly wooed 
the fair and graceful Freija with impetuous 
ardor, is now a hellish huntsman, foretelling 
future wars or portending coming calamity, 
as. he sweeps through the air with his dev- 
ilish crew. Hulda, once the producing 
might of Spring, is now a wan-faced witch, 
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who bewitches the distaff of lazy spinner 
girls. The once resplendent Berchta is now 
the dread Frau Holle, the bugbear of chil- 
dren. All through the “ Father-land” tales 
are still told of the direful deeds of the bad 
spirits. Among the Bavarian and Styrian 
Alps the Christmas time has the appellation 
of “Rumor Nights,” from the imaginary 
visions of ghosts and hobgoblins who are 
said to haunt the air at these times. In 
order to guard against their malicious at- 
tacks priests and prudent housewives sprit 
kle themselves with water, fumigate their 
dwellings with burning intense, and sprinkle 
their cattle with salt. In the island of 
Schonen there is a singular rumor of sea- 
birds during the wild nights of December, 
which is still known as the hunting of Odin, 
The most of our modern Christmas ob- 
servances can be traced back to the old wor- 
ship of Odin. The names have simply been 
changed, and the custom has received the 
rite of Christian baptism. The Christ- 
child with his gifts and marked attendants, 
is a product of the German antiquity. 
Mistletoe and holly, Yule log and Yule can- 
dle are classed in the samecategory. Deck- 
ing the houses and temples with evergreens 
at Yule tide was a Druidical practice. 
Holly and mistletoe were the favorite hang- 
ings. The mistletoe was particularly ven- 
erated. Its berries of pearl were symbolic 
of purity, and were thus associated by 
them with the rites of marriage. Chap- 
lets of the mystic flower were worn about 
the head, a practice to which the phrases 
“whispering under the mistletoe,” and 
“kissing under the mistletoe,” are allusions. 
Our pagan progenitors also kindled bonfires 
upon the hills during this festive season, 
and in their homes burned great logs and a 
mammoth candle. Hence the application 
of these observances to the Christmas tide. 
The Christmas-tree is also of German 
origin. Its pagan prototype was the Ygdra- 
sil, a great tree whose roots were hidden 
deep in the ground, but whose top reached 
to Walhalla, the old German paradise, where 
its leaves nourished the goat upon whose 
milk fallen heroes restored themselves. Dutr- 
ing the Twelve Nights a fir tree to represent 
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the Ygdrasil was decorated in honor of 
Berchta, the goddess of Spring. When 
Christianity was introduced in Germany 
Christmas usurped the customsof the Twelve 
Nights, and the tree of Berchta became the 
Christmas tree. So the evergreen tree, em- 
blematic of Spring time, became symbolical 
of an eternal Spring. No longer the symbol 
of a heathenish principle, it has been borne 
wherever German civilization has pene- 
trated. Laden with rich varieties of golden 
fruit ‘and radiant with light, the tree has 
taken root, and now lifts its gay branches 
under every sky, flourishing alike amid Nor- 
wegian snows and beneath Italian suns, on 
the banks of the Neva and the Thames, the 
Hudson and the Rio Grande. Formerly the 
distribution of holiday presents occurred on 
St. Nicholas Eve, the fifth of December, 
but in order to invest the festival with ad- 
ditional importance in the eyes of the chil- 
dren it was transferred to Christmas eve. 

St. Nicholas, the patron saint of child- 
hood, is the popular Santa Claus of Ger- 
many, England, and America. He lived in 
the time of Constantine the Great, and was 
bishop of Myra in Lycia. According to the 
Roman breviary, he provided a marriage 
portion for three destitute girls who had no 
dowries, leaving his gifts unannounced at 
their windows. From this source has grown 
the popular fiction that he is the purveyor 
of presents to children on Christmas eve. 
He is usually represented as an old man, 
with white hair and beard, but he has differ- 
ent characteristics in different countries. In 
most parts of Germany he makes his appear- 
ance dressed as a bishop, tiding either a 
‘white ass or a horse; and carrying in one 
hand a bundle of rods, and a large basket in 
the other. In Sweden he rides in a Lapp’s 
sledge drawn by reindeers. He is discarded 
of his miter in Bohemia, and wears a sheet 
instead of a surplice. In this disguise he 
goes from house to house, ringing a bell to 
announce his arrival. The children all fall 
upon their knees as he calls out, “ Wilt thou 
pray?” He then scatters his gifts upon the 
floor and takes his departure. His local 
cognomens are as diverse as his other char- 
acteristics. In Switzerland he is the Sami- 
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klaus of the children; in the Varartberg, the 
Zemmiklas.. He is known as Sonner Klas in 
Heligoland, in lesser Austria as Niklo, and 
in the Tyrol as the Holy Man. In the 
latter country he shares the patronage of 
his office with St. Lucy, who distributes 
gifts among the girls as he does among the 
boys. 

St. Nicholas seems to be the only saint 
who has maintained his reputation among 
Protestants. His growing popularity is at- 
tested every year. He is the burden of 
millions of children’s prayers, and no saint 
in the whole calendar is importuned as much 
as he. In many parts of Europe the saint 
still distributes his presents on the 5th of 
December, instead of on Christmas eve. 

The custom of singing canticles at Christ- 
mas, called carols, which recalled the songs 
of the angels at Bethlehem, dates from an 
early century. In the deepest haze of the 
distant past, traces of Christmas songs are 
fuund. There is a carol now in existence 
which is traced back to the fourth century 
of our era, and in England there are crude 
collectfons of Christmas songs, which have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration as far as tradition reaches. The old- 
est printed collection in England dates back 
as far as 1521. Several collections appeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

The subject of these carols is for the most 
part, some legend or myth, quaint manner 
or custom, or something remotely or inti- 
mately connected with the birth of Christ, 
or his worship by a primitive Church and 
superstitious peoples. They frequently con- 
tain local “ hits,” and rude satire, and are 
valuable to the philologist for their quaint 
phraseology. The carols of the Welsh and 
Cornishmen are especially ‘celebrated. One 
of these celebrates the victory of the holly 
over the ivy, the former being regarded as 
an emblem of Christmas, and the latter a 
symbol of the world. A later one thus re- 
fers to the same victorious tree : 

“ Now, of all the trees by the king’s highway, 

Which do you love the best ? 
Oh! the one that is green upon Christmas day, 
The bush with the bleeding breast ; 


Now the holly with her drops of blood for me, 
For that is our dear St. Mary’s tree.” 
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Another fruitful subject in carol literature 
is the subject of the three kings. It is 
the outgrowth of an old Armenian myth, in 
which the wise men of the East are said to 
be the three sons of Noah, raised from the 
dead to do homage for all mankind in the 
cave at Bethlehem. One of these has this 
for its opening stanza: 

“Pale Japhet bends the knee with gold, 
Bright Shem sweet incense brings; 
And Ham, the myrrh his fingers hold— 
To! the three Orient kings.” 

The story of the famous Cherry Tree 
carol occurs in the apocryphal gospel of 
Matthew. Joseph and Mary are walking 
through an orchard where there are cherry 
trees, and the virgin expresses a desire for 
some of the fruit. When Joseph churlishly 
refuses to pluck any for her, the unborn 
babe cries out: 


“Bow down the tallest tree, 
For my mother to have some. 
Then bowed down the highest tree 
Unto his mother’s hand ; 
Then she cried, ‘ See, Joseph, 
I have cherries at command,’” 
An English carol of the sixteenth century 
begins after this manner: 
**T saw three ships come sailing by, 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 
There is a similarly curious one from the 
Dutch, though two of the ships are left 
out, and— 
“Mary holds the rudder, 
The angel steers it on.” 
The same conceit has been amplified by the 
Scottish minstrel— 


“There comes a ship far sailing then, 
St. Michenel was the stieresman ; 
St. John sat in the horn; 
Our Lord harped, our lady sang, 
And all the bells of heaven they rang, 
On Christ’s Sonday a morn.” 
Some of the carols, however, related to other 
seasons than Christmas. Many very good 
ones were of the Easter solemnities, and 
other seasons of joy, fasting, or worship. 
But all alike embalmed some quaint history 
or preserved some local custom. 

In former times the bishops and lower 
clergy often joined with the populace in 
saroling, and the songs were enlivened by 
dances and by the music of tambours, gui- 
tars, violins, and organs. Fathers, mothers, 
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sons, and daughters, the young, the aged, 


mingled together in the dance; if in the. 


night, each bearing a lighted taper in his 
hand. The hours between the nocturnal 
masses were filled by these carols, and they 
sometimes took the place of psalms in the 
churches. It is still the custom among.the 
Calabrian minstrels, during the last days 
preceding Christmas, to descend from the 
mountains to Naples and Rome, saluting the 
shrines of the Virgin mother with their 
wild music, under the poetical notion of 
cheering her until the birth time of her in- 
fant at the approaching Christmas. In one 
of Raphael’s pictures, representing the na- 
tivity, the artist has introduced a shepherd 
at the door playing on a sort of bagpipe. 
Throughout England and the Continent to- 
day, preparatory to Christmas, bells are 
rung at midnight, and after the solemn cele- 
bration of the mass for which the churches 
in France and Italy are magnificently 
adorned, it is usual for the revelers to par- 
take of a collation that they might be better 
able to sustain the fatigues of the night. 


Christmas feasts were kept in extravagant 
style in the old time. The kings had Christ- 
mas courts which the priests and nobles at- 


tended in the garb of masqueraders. Some 
of the Plantagenets held Christmas feasts in 
the Hall of Westminster with unusual mag- 
nificence and splendor. One that Richard 
II held in 1879 recalled the festive days of 
Solomon and of Haroun al Raschid. A 
thousand lords fed at the banquet board, 
and his tables required daily twénty-six oxen, 
three hundred sheep, besides fowls, swine, 
and deer without number. The revels began 
on Christmas eve, and often continued until 
Candlemas, February second, every day being 
a holiday till Twelfth Night. In the houses 
of the nobles a “lord of misrule” or “abbot 
of unreason”’ was appointed, whose office was 
to make the rarest pastimes to delight the 
beholder. The most unrestrained joviality 
and merriment abounded. The generous 
wagsail- bowls and horns of punch never 
failed to bring tumultuous joys. A glowing 
fire made of great logs, the principal of 
which was termed the “ Yule-log” or Christ- 
mas-block, which might be burned until 
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Candlemas eve, kept out the severity of the 
weather; and the abundance wasshared amid 
music, conjuring, riddles, jokes, repartees, 
forfeits, and dances. 

The English Christmas of the present 
time is hardly a shadow of its former merry, 
brilliant self, but doubtless its observance 
is far more rational and civilized than in 
the old days. It was but natural that the 
liberties of such a merry-making occasion 
should run into license, especially when the 
lower classes could plead the example of 
their superiors in vindication of their own 
riotous conduct. Hence we find at quite an 
early date proclamations and statutes re- 
garding Christmas festivities, and denounc- 
ing penalties against the excesses of the oc- 
casion. There is nothing of this rude license 
now; 2 proper spirit of decorum prevails 
among the high and the low. The Christmas- 
tree throws its mellow radiance over a quiet 
but an enjoyable scene. The Yule-log, the 
wassail cup, the rude carol have disappeared. 
Even the traditional mistletoe, which has 
so much of romance and poesy amid its mys- 
tic leaves, no longer looks down upon coy 
maidens coquettishly courting the kisses of 
their present or prospective lovers. 

One custom, however, still remains, and 
so long as it does there is not wanting a 
spicy flavor of the old-time feasting and 
frolic. The favorite dish at the Christmas 
dinner is a soused boar’s head, decorated 
with rosemary and prickly holly, which is 
served up in great state. In former times 
“the bringing in of the boar’s head” was 
attended with the most impressive ceremony. 
The custom originated, according to tradi- 
tion, at Queen’s College, Oxford, in com- 
memoration of a student’s bravery, who, 
while reading Aristotle in one of the walks 
of the park, was attacked by a wild boar, 
which he killed by ramming the Greek vol- 
umeé down the animal’s throat. It is still 
observed among the Christmas festivities at 
Oxford, when the dish is brought in by one 


‘of the students who chants an old half 


Latin ditty: 


“ Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes domino, 
The boar’s head in hande bring I 
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With garlands gay and rosemary, ° 
I pray you all synge merily, 
Qui estis in convivio.” 


In Cornwall and Gloucestershire, some- 
thing like the old Christmas mummers, whose 
memory carries us back to the antique mo- 
rality plays, the origin of the modern En- 
glish drama, may yet be found. Plow-boys 
and country bumpkins, variously masked 
and grotesquely dressed, and tricked out 
with swords and gilt paper hats for the most 
part constitute the players. These go from 
house to house on Christmas eve, and wher- 
ever received give a rude dramati¢ perform- 
ance styled a Mystery. 

There are many vague superstitions in con- 
nection with Christmas still in vogue that 
had their birth in the early ages. It is yet 
believed in many parts of England and 
Wales that cattle kneel at midnight on 
Christmas eve in recognition of the anniver- 
sary of the Savior’s birth. This idea is de- 
rived from a prevalent medieval notion that 
an ox and an ass which were present at the 
nativity fell upon their knees in an attitude 
of devotion. Numerous prints of the Middle 
Ages bear atrocious representations of this 
apocryphal story. 

Hardly less widely diffused is the belief 
that water drawn at midnight is miraculously 
turned into wine. There was a famous haw- 
thorn bush in the church-yard of Glaston- 
bury Abbey, which was said to have always 
budded on the twenty-fourth and blossomed 
on the twenty-fifth of December. The pop- 
ular legend is that this bush was a shoot 
from the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, that 
he stuck into the ground with his own hands. 
Up to the time of Charles the First, it was 
a custom to present the king and queen a 
braich of this famous tree, covered with 
snow-white blossoms every Christmas. After 
the change of style it was observed that 
the bush blossomed on January fifth which 
would have been Christmas, O. 8. Slips 





from this thorn tree are still preserved in 
England, and are said to blossom regularly 
on January fifth. 

They have a quaint superstition in Poland 


to the effect that on Christmas night the ° 


heavens are opened, and the scene of Jacob’s 
ladder is re-enacted, which, however, only 
saints are permitted tosee. In Sweden there 
is a wide-spread opinion that wicked men, 
transformed into wolves for the time being, 
commit great havoc on Christmas eve. The 
superstition is doubtless perpetuated by 
rogues who, dressed in wolf skins, attack 
the honest people and rife their houses. 
Throughout Northern Germany the common 
people spread their tables and leave lights 
burning the entire night, so that the Virgin 
Mary and the angel who passes when every 
body is asleep, may find something to eat. 
It is customary in Lapland and Norway to 
set out a cake in the snow as a Christmas 
offering, intended originally in all proba- 
bility, to propitiate some heathen divinity, 
as the custom dates back to the time when 
Thor the Thunderer was worshiped by our 
Gothic ancestors. 

Christmas in New England has not been 
generally observed until within a few years. 
The Puritans were its stern opposers for a 
a long time, but gradually its pastimes grew 
in popularity. It is now a legal holiday in 
most of the States. Probably our method 
of keeping the day is as good as any. With 
a rational flow of spirits we combine family 
reunions, the giving of presents, a broad char- 
ity toward the poor, and over all is thrown a 
mantle of reverence woven from threads that 
run away back to Bethlehem and colored by 
no crude fictions, but white and glowing 
with everlasting truth. If it is relatively 
tame, it is respectful and rational, in com- 
parison with the liberties and excesses of 
the past. It is the Christmas of the heart 
and soul, of high refinement and exalted 
Christianity. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


URING the rest of that memorable 
morning Terence wandered disconso- 
lately about Kensington Gardens. 

At lunch his reproachful countenance 
was a burden heavy to be borne—that is, to 
Royal, who declared he felt almost too guilty 
to lift his eyes from his plate. 

“Am I growing gray, Nell?” said the de- 
linquent as Terence departed ; “if so, I hope 
it won’t come in patches, but work its woe- 
ful change thoroughly at once.” 

My eyes followed the hand that was raised 
to his thick brown locks as he spoke. 

“Tt is very much to Terence’s credit that 
he has become so much attached to poor Pug 
in so comparatively short atime,” said Aunt 
Idumea gravely; but in spite of her sorrow 
at the loss of her favorite, she could not look 
stern for long that day. 

Roy had carried out his avowed determi- 
nation of taking her in his arms, and kissing 
her; indeed, it was after some such impulsive 
fashion that he had intimated to her the fact 
of our betrothal. 

“T’m a quarrelsome old woman, and a 
silly old woman, but I’m not a blind old 
woman,” she had said, half between smiles 
and tears, “and I knew how it would be 
with you children.” 

When she and I were alone together, she 
let me kneel at her knee, and tell of the 
sweetness of my joy. Most women naturally 
seek the sympathy of another woman in any 
great joy or great sorrow; for, let a man be 
as sympathetic as he may, and dearer than 


aught else the world holds, yet he can not” 


understand things in just the same way as a 
sister-woman can. 

“T saw how it was, my dearie,” said Aunt 
Ida, ‘‘ but I made no sign; love that is still 
unspoken is like the leaf of the mimosa, that 
shrinks from even the tenderest touch. I 
shall not lose either of my children, shall I, 
because they have found out how dear they 
are to one another ?”’ 

For all answer I took her hand in mine, 





and laid my cheek against it lovingly. 
Then we were both silent, I kneeling by her 
still, and presently I saw the tears gather 
and glitter in her eyes. 

“Child!” she said, smoothing back my 
still unruly locks from my forehead, “ you 
found your Roy under the shadow of the 
trees where I lost mine.” 

We were both thinking of our dead: she 
of that first love, that every woman treas- 
ures as a sacred memory; I, of the father 
whose voice could never now give a loving 


‘benediction to his little girl. 


“Oh, how pleased he would have been! 
How he would liave loved Roy!” I said, 
weeping; and auntie did not ask whom I 
meant—she knew. 

“We must not make each other sad, 
Nell,” said auntie presently. “I shan’t get 
much thanks from Roy when he comes for 
letting you make your bonny eyes red with 
tears. O Nell, Nell! I’m glad you two 
found each other—but you need n’t have 
lost poor Pug.” 

Happy love evolves a kind of vanity pe- 
culiar to that condition—a sort Of over- 
weening love of the approbation of the one, 
combined with a total indifference to that 
of the many.” Has not the Laureate told us 
of the maid expectant of that lover who 
never came? 


“And thinking this will please him best 
She takes a ribbon or a rose.” 


In like manner I stood before the long glass 
in my room that night, and entered upon 
the duties of the toilet with a sense of re- 
sponsibility that had never overshadowed 
me before. Roy was present to my mind in 
a threefold aspect—as a man, as a lover, as 
an artist. As aman he would naturally be 
somewhat exigent, and like to think one 
took some trouble to please his eyes; as a 
lover he would be ready to overlock defects; 
as an artist quick to detect them—ergo, let 
there be no defects to find! Did ever any 
woman yet, when she is going to meet the 
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man she loves, look in the mirror without a 
wish that heaven had given her a richer 
dower of beauty than that which, with the 
new and sweet humility born of love, she is 
ready for the first time in her life to depre- 
ciate and underrate? I had not yet put 
aside my mourning. Yet I felt now as 
though papa would like me to make myself 
bright and pleasant for the eyes of Royal 
Drew to look upon, so I chose a long trailing 
dress of some diaphanous gauzy stuff, black, 
yet in its soft folds not without those lights 
and shadows artists love, and I finished it 
off at throat and wrists with white ruffles, 
made of some rare old lace, fine as a spider’s 
web, that had belonged to my mother, and 
had escaped the cupidity of the owner of the 
Dorcas-basket. I felt almost satisfied with 
myself as I studied the effect in my glass. I 
had plaited my ample locks into a crown, 
worn high upon my head, and was about to 
adorn them with a bunch of small white 
roses that auntie had brought in from the 
conservatory, when all at once I called to 
mind something I had heard Roy say one 
day wlien we were at his studio: “If a 
woman has a well-shaped head, she had bet- 
ter leave it without any ornament save her 
hair; flowers or feathers spoil its lines.” 

“Well rememberéd!” thought I, with a 
smile. “If my head were broad at the top, 
or bulgy at the back, I should put in the 
roses; but as I don’t think it is either of 
those things—” And here the roses were 
fastened against the bosom of my dress. 
“ Yes, that does nicely,” I thought. 

The day had been unusually warm for the 
time of year, and my window was still open, 
while compactly snoozing on the ledge was Ta- 
bitha, now rapidly developing into a sedate 
and discreet cat, who would have scorned to 
play with her tail or run after a cotton-bobbin. 
I have said that Tabitha was snoozing, but 
from that snooze I saw her suddenly rouse 
herself, lift herself stiffly up on all four legs, 
arch her back as high as its spinal vertebrae 
would permit, and swell her tail out to ab- 
normal size. 

I hurried to the window, and there was 
Royal coming up the garden path; he was in 
evening dress, with a light overcoat, thrown 





back to save from damage the gardenia in 
his button-hole. For a moment my eyes re- 
fused to look any farther than the flower, 
showing like a white star against his black 
attire. I knew he had remembered—when 
did he forget a fancy of mine ?—that I loved 
its rich sweet scent. But what was that fol- 
lowing humbly at his heels? Was it—could 
it be—Pug? 

Roy looked up, and seeing me at the win- 
dow, doffed his hat. He looked so handsome, 
so winsome, standing there bareheaded, that 
for the moment, in the electric thrill of 
sweet triumphant joy that stirred my heart, 
I forgot all else. 

Aunt Ida had gone to the breakfast-room, 
there to superintend the dinner of her re- 
stored favorite; so, when I pushed the 
drawing-room door gently open, there was 
no one to be seen but a tall, slim, black 
figure, with a white star gleaming on its 
breast. Roy came forward to meet me, then 
putting his arm about me, drew me to his 
side, and by the look in his eyes I knew that 
the cloudy black dress, full of lights and 
shadows such as a painter loves, and the 
bunch of pure white roses, had not been 
donned in vain. 

“Don’t you think, Nell,” he said, “that 
I deserve something for bringing that brute 
home again? A nice time I’ve had with 
him, first and last, I can tell you.” 

“Yes,” said I demurely; “I think Aunt 
Ida ought to give you a kiss, like she did 
this morning; it is the least that she 
can do.” 

“Don’t you think it might be done by 
deputy?’ And the saucy blue eyes, looking 
into mine, gleamed with fun. 

I shook my head. “I don’t think that 
sort of things nice second-hand,” I said, with 
an ‘air of conviction that must have been 
truly edifying. 

Then, I don’t know what came over me, 
but certainly some sudden change of mood ; 
perhaps, it was the sight of my lover, so 
winsome, so tender, such a manly, chivalrous 
fellow, and all mine, my very own, that 
filled me with a happiness so keen as to be 
almost pain, I can not tell; but all at once 
the tears rose to my eyes, and I laid my head 
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upon his shoulder, and put my arm up about 
his neck. 

“My love—m§ love,” he said, as his lips 
sought mine; and then we were both silent 
for a while. Only for a while, though, for 
there was something I wanted to say: 

“T never thought, Roy, that any one could 
be so happy as I have been to-day.” 

He only held me closer for this speech, 
and whispered, though there was no one to 
hear: “Since this morning, Nell?” 

“Yes; since this morning. But oh, Roy! 
I wish, I wish that you had known papa. I 
have been thinking of him all day long. I 
feel as if I needed his loving sympathy to 
make my happiness complete. Has Aunt 
Ida ever “told you about him? Do you 
know how he died—all alone ?” 

I knew the tenderness and gentleness of 
which Royal Drew was capable; now I was 
to learn something of the stronger side of his 
character. 

“Yes; she did tell me about it; but I am 
not going to let you talk about it now, Nell. 
You have had enough to try your nerves for 
one day; your little hand is cold in mine, 
and your dear eyes shine too brightly by far. 
Sit down in this cozy chair, and listen to my 
. adventures—not ‘in search of a wife,’ like 
that persevering young man, Coelebs—but 
in search of poor Pug.” 

I had never seen Roy with this masterful 
‘ manner on before ; but I liked it, and did as 
he told me, with an inward conviction that 
to be tyrannized over with tender firmness 
was a most delightful experience for a 
woman who loved and trusted the tyrant 
with all her heart. However, the story of 
Pug’s pursuit and capture was not to be 
told then, for Terence appeared to an- 
nounce that dinner was ready. There was 
a restlessness in the old man’s manner, 
and a trembling of the muscles round his 
mouth, that told of some strong though re- 
pressed excitement; and as Roy suddenly 
aldressed him by name, he began to fidget 
with the handle of the door as an outlet for 
the spirit of unrest that possessed him. 

“T hope,” said Roy, stroking his beard— 
perhaps, to hide a smile that was ready to 
break through his assumed gravity—“ that 
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you are quite convinced now, Terence, that 
I am no dog-stealer, and not to be held re- 
sponsible for the pug’s disappearance this 
morning ?” 

A flash of true Irish humor twinkled in 
the old man’s eyes as he listened, and then, 
with a deprecatory glance at me, he gave a 
Roland for an Oliver. 

“Tt was no fault of yours, Mr. Royal, at- 
all at-all, that the spalpeen of a dog took 
himself off, and set the mistress in a quan- 
dary. It’s no dog-staler you are, sir, I 
know; but I’m thinking you’re a big rogue 
of a thief, for all that, though it’s not the 
beastis as you ’re after.” 

Roy, somewhat taken aback, stroked his 
beard, and said nothing, at which poor Te- 
rence grew frightened, and turned appeal- 
ingly towards me. 

“Tf you’re thinking, sir, as I make too 
bold in speaking out what’s in my heart, 
ask Miss Ellen here if I have n’t known her 
iver since she wore bits o’ pink boots, with 
niver a sole to spake of to either of them, 
and had to be carried in my arms over the 
stones in the yard at Hazledene, to look at 
the big dog Roland; and ‘Tirence,’ she’d 
say—the cratur!—‘he’s very big, ain’t he 
now? And she’d grip me tight, and hide 
her face agen my shoulder. Aye, aye, Mas- 
ter Royal, I’ve some right to spake, sir, as 
have watched her like as you might watch a 
bit of a green sprout grow up into a proud 
and stately flower.” 

Roy’s answer was to step up to Terence, 
and hold out his hand. As for me I did not 
want to weep outright, so I sought safety in 
flight. 

Altogether, the household was not a little 
disorganized that night, and dinner was kept 
waiting; a rare thing, indeed, with Aunt 
Ida, who prided herself on being the soul of 
punctpality. It was a merry meal, for 
Royal gave us a funny account of the find- 
ing of Pug, and more than once I saw Terence 
retire precipitately among the vegetable 
dishes on the sideboard, to hide the fact that 
his old shoulders were shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter; while as to Aunt Idumea, 
the tears were rolling down her cheeks with 
laughing. 
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Her delight in Pug’s adventures must 
have proved exhausting, for she fell asleep 
in the snuggery after dinner, and Roy and 
I sat by the window, and were very careful 
not to disturb her; that is, we talked a great 
deal, but spoke very low, and sat as close to 
each other as possible, in order to be able to 
hear properly. My tongue seemed deter- 
mined to make up for an unusual amount 
of silence during the day, and raced on like 
the water at the falls that glistened among 
the Cheshire hills, where lay my Land of 
Beulah. Indeed, it was all about that dear 
and well-remembered land that I chatted to 
Roy in the quiet of that happy evening. I 
told him about every thing—even about the 
rooks. I told him about my dear Miss Mary, 
and said that ‘‘ one of these days” I should 
take him to see the old home, and those who 
had made it so dear a place to me. I told 


him about the wood, with its lovely varied 
mosses; and about Polly, who came over the 
sea in a boat, and had such droll ways with 
her. 

“ And I suppose you had.a school friend, 
eh, Nell—after the general fashion of roman- 


tic young ladies—and you and she confided 
to each other mighty secrets about nothing, 
and wrote poetry to the moon?’ 

He was smoothing back my, by this time, 
hopelessly disarranged locks as he spoke, and 
had that tender smile upon his lips that al- 
ways reminded me of one whom I had 
“loved, and lost awhile.” 

“Every one is silly once in their lives; I 
am no wiser than other people,” I answered, 
catching my breath, and pulling to bits a 
rose that I had taken from the jardiniére in 
the hall as I passed through. 

“Vanitas vanitatum—all is vanity, even 
school-friendships; is that it, Nell? Did 
my darling make an idol, only to find it 
clay? Well, well, such things will hgppen, 
child, as who knows better than I?” 

There was an uncomfortable silence after 
this, and then I felt Roy’s restraining hand 
on mine as he said: ‘‘ But you need n’t have 
pulled the poor rose to pieces, Nell. Flowers 
are never fulse friends; they give us all they 
ean, their beauty and their perfume, and 
then—die. And that was such a beauty, 





too! See, its petals are like red velvet.” 
And he raised one of the fallen leaves in hig 
hand. , 

“I’m sorry I spoilt it, Roy,” I said, hum- 
bly; “for I think I love the ‘red, red roses’ 
better even than the gardenias—now.” 

“And why ‘now,’ lady mine?” bending 
his tall head down to me. 

“ Because the first time I saw you you 
had one in your button-hole. It looked so 
nize, Roy, against your velveteen coat.” 

And I get a kiss—a loving kiss, for an an- 
swer to this. 

When yesterday is beautiful in retrospec- 
tive, to-day perfect in possession, and te 
morrow bright in anticipation, time does not 
run only, he flies; one thinks he should be 
depicted as a winged god, not as an old man 
with an hour-glass, and a scythe to mow 
down and garner in the hours. I used to fall 
asleep with a smile on my lips, and wake 
with a smile there still. My prayers were 
fuller of praise and thankfulness than plead- 
ing; my whole life was one striving not to 
seem all that was best and fairest to Royal, 
but to be all that could make his life com- 
plete and full of a perfect sympathy. The 
volumes on art that I read in+those days 
would have made a library in themselves; 
the marvelous use I made of art terms as- 
tounded Royal and myself too, and my many 
blunders were a source of constant merri- 
ment to both of us. 

And so the Summer grew to fullness, and 
the London season with it. My passionate 
love for music had food enough, yet only 
“grew by what it fed on;” my love of art, 
and that new appreciation of it that was 
born of love, made the art stores of London 
mines of content to me. Roy and I spent 
long and happy mornings wandering in the 
picture galleries; I listening with a proud 
humility to his criticisms on this or that 
painting, and subsequently making use of the 
knowledge thus gained to lay down the law 
to Aunt Ida’s various friends. One day as 
we were returning from an expedition of 
this kind, Roy startled me by a sudden 
question. 

“Do you never go to Hazledene, Nell ?” 

“No,” Istammered ; “I have never been— 
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that is, I should n’t care. Lady Vansitart 
rents it from papa’s cousin, Vernon Dale. 
You know the property—that is, the land— 
was entailed.” 

“ Yes, I understand; but are any of those 
things reasons why you should never visit 
your old home?” 

“Well, no; but you see I do-n’t get on 
very well with Lady Vansitart; and then 
*Aunt Ida dislikes her; and so, altogether—” 

With instinctive, well-bred delicacy, Roy 
saw that he had unearthed a family skeleton, 
and at once forebore to hunt the bony prey. 
I think he read the trouble in my face aright, 
and felt a conviction that papa’s second mar- 
riage had not turned out very happily for his 
daughter. In truth I had often wondered 
how I should speak of Eulalie to Royal. 
She had been my “idol;” and though I 
knew that idol to have been but clay, and 
long since it had fallen from its pedestal, 
shattered and dishonored, still the remem- 
brance of the old love made hard words pain. 
Besides, she had been papa’s wife, and he 
had loved her fondly—to the last, too, think- 
ing that her absence from his bedside was 


forced upon her by the judgment of others, 
and not the result of her own pitiful cow- 
ardice. 


How, then, should I speak of her? 

Perhaps the stirring up of old troublous 
thoughts that resulted from Roy’s words un- 
strung my nerves and excited my brain; I 
know not if this may have so been; but 
this I know, that on the night of that day 
the dream-child came to me again, its ragged 
clothing dropping from its shrunken limbs, 
its wee, white, weary face streaming with 
tears lifted to mine. 

Next morning} when the maid called me, 
she told me that Aunt Ida had had a disturbed 
night, and was going to remain in bed until 
_laterintheday. Toslip on my dressing-gown 
and run, barefooted as I was, to her room, was 
the work of a few moments, I had often 
heard her boast that she was never a day in 
bed in her life; I could not even imagine 


her less brisk, less bright, less full of spirit. 


than her usual self. But I found she was 
all three; her characteristic obstinacy being 
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the one thing that had suffered no change 
or diminution. Her cheek was crimson with 
fever, her eyes were heavy, and she said she 
felt as if she was in a merry-go-round if she 
tried to sit up; but no living doctor would 
she consent to see! 

When Royal arrived early in the after- 
noon, I flew to him and told him all my 
troubles; into which he fully entered, but 
considered any softening of the invalid’s de- 
termination hopeless. 

“If you sent for any one, she would most 
likely order him out of the room,” he said, 
kjssing and consoling me as best he could, 
and then I spent an hour oscillating like a 
pendulum between the library and auntie’s 
bedroom, having, at last, the comfort of see- 
ing her sink into a quiet doze. Then, feel- 
ing more at ease, I gave myself up to the 
enjoyment of having Roy all to myself; 
and—why I hardly know, for he was not a 
person who had any sympathy with super- 
stitious fancies—I told him all about the 
dream-child. 

“What a fanciful, morbid child it is!’ he 
said, when I had finished my story. Then 
he took the hand that lay nestling in his, 
and laid his lips against it, long and ten- 
derly. 

“ And so my darling has been lying awake 
half the night, imagining all sorts of evil 
things that are foreshadowed by this little 
miserable banshee of hers! Why, Nell, 
what could come between us, now that we 
have each other ?” 

“ Visitors,” I put in quickly, turning his 
words into jest, because some secret forebod- 
ing in my heart girded against the assurance 
that they clothed. 

For the hall-bell rang at that moment, 
and we heard Terence hurrying to answer — 
the summons. 

“ Confound—” began Roy, but I put my 
hand on his' mouth, and laughingly bade 
him be a good boy and take things easy. 

“Tt’s all very fine,” he said as soon as I 
let him speak, and then— 

Terence, white and scared, as though he, 
too, had been visited by a banshee, threw 
open the door, and a tall and graceful woman 
glided in, her silk robes rustling on the floor. 
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In my amaze the old familiar name rose 
to my lips. 

“‘Eulalie!” I cried as Terence closed the 
door. Then I said no more; for another 
voice—Roy’s, my lover’s—had echoed the 
cry of mine. 

“‘ Eulalie!” 

And the answer came as quickly : 

“Roy, O Roy!” while she, my one-time 
friend, sprang to my lover’s side. 

I looked wildly from the one to the other. 
Roy’s face was white; even his lips showed 
pallid through his beard; and his eyes— 
those dear blue eyes that were my heaven— 
met hers in a fixed gaze. 

As to Eulalie, in all the falseness of her 
life one thing had been real, and that was 
the love that now transfigured her beauty 
into something hardly of this earth—the 
love that shone in the dark eyes that looked 
on Royal with the rapture with which some 
saint of old may have gazed upon a heaven- 
sent vision. Her hands were pressed against 


her breast as if she strove to press down 
the tumult of feeling that shook her as the 
wind ‘shakes the sapling. She saw nothing 


save Royal; heard nothing save the sound 
of her own name, uttered more than once 
under his breath as he stood there, turned 
as it were to stone by the sight of the woman 
for love of whom he had once been “ mad.” 
One more look at Roy, one more glance at 
the lovely image of passion that confronted 
him, and I had fled from the room. 

As I closed the door I heard a sob. 

But it was not from my own lips—they 
were set too hard together above my clinched 
teeth to let a sob find way. 


CHAPTER XV. 


As I sped up the wide staircase and into 
my own room, after leaving Royal and the 
woman he had loved so madly, there was a 
sound in my ears as of the rushing of many 
waters. I met Terence in the corridor, but 
his scared, white face seemed to be looking 
at me through a mist, as he stood aside to 
let me pass, and held up his hands in a 
troubled amaze at my disordered look and 
bearing. When I stood opposite my mirror, 
holding on nervously to the edge of the 
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table for support, I did not wonder at the 
old man’s terror. If a face from the dead 
had come back to look upon those left be- 
hind upon earth, it could not have been 
more ghastly than the face that looked at me 
from the glass—looked at me with fixed, im- 
ploring eyes, and always through the mist 
that seemed to hang between my brain and 
all things about me. 

Eulalie, then, was the woman who had 
looked over Roy’s shoulder as he painted, 
and whose nearness had made the brush he 
held tremble with the throbbing of his 
heart; Eulalie’s were the lips that had met 
his in the long kiss that he had called a 
“silent lie.” 

She had sold herself as completely as the 
lowest and most degraded of her sex ; taking 
a life of the luxury she loved with the sen- 
suous love a cat has for warmth in exchange 
for a counterfeit tenderness. She had laid 
her head on the breast of the man who loved 
her with every fiber of his being, the while 
her heart lingered on the thought of her lost 
lover—the lover whose simple circlet of gold 
had been dearer to her in reality than papa’s 
diamonds that had flashed so bravely on her 
slender hands. 

She had deceived the man to whom she 
owed every comfort that surrounded her. 
She had stolen papa away from me; she had 
come between us; she had woven I knew 
not what black web of lies to make him 
leave me in the position of a dependent upon 
her bounty, and she had never cared, she 
had never loved him. Perhaps—O God, 
forgive me for the fearful thought!—perhaps 
she had been glad when death set her free; 
when the true heart that had cherished 
her ceased to beat;- when the eyes that 
used to watch her so fondly were closed for- 
ever. 

What were the words that I had heard 
sobbed out as I fled from her presence and 
Roy’s? 

“Roy, Roy, I have loved you all the 
while !” 

. And he? 

He thought the madness had died out of 
his heart; he thought his love for her was 
dead, but it only slept; it had stirred and 
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wakened at the sound of that passionate 
ery: “Roy, O Roy, I have loved you all the 
while!” My hands shook as though I were 
struck with an ague, but they hastened 
to do their work. ‘Soon my cloak was 
wrapped about me, my bonnet on, and a 
thick veil tied close over my face—it would 
not do, I thought, to frighten the people in 
the streets I should pass through. 

It was a mad thing to fancy the world so 
large that I could fly from the sound of two 
voices, and the sight of two passion-lit, won- 
dering faces, filled with a wild amaze and 
rapture; but the longing for flight was on 
me, only to goa—go— go anywhere, so that 
there was neither Royal Drew nor the 
woman who had loved him so long, and who 
was now rich and free. 

I stole softly into Aunt Ida’s room, but 
the maid met me with her finger on her lip. 
Just one look at the sweet old face, looking 
like a cameo in its chiseled outline against 
the lace-frilled pillow; just one kiss wafted 
from my hand. 

Then I stole away from the room on 
tiptoe, peered over the balustrade, satisfied 
myself that Terence had taken refuge from 
troubled fears in his pantry, and that the 
coast was clear, and made my way quickly 
out through the side door that entered from 
the garden, and so out into the road. 

Glancing back at the turn of the garden 
wall, I saw a carriage at the gate, and a face 
looking eagerly and pryingly from the win- 
dow thereof—the face of Lettie Dove. 

“You ll have to wait a weary while yet, 
my lady; lovers are apt to linger,” I said to 
myself, as I went on my way. Then self- 
pity got the upper hand again, and I sobbed 
though my eyes were tearless, as I remem- 
bered that I, too, should have to wait—how 
long? A whole life-time, and yet Roy would 
never come. 

Where was I going? Where, but to those 
whose love had never failed me; to those 
who had pitied me, and striven to solace me 
with tenderest words and kisses when. long 
ago I had grasped the bee within the rose, 
and its cruel sting pierced my hand. I was 
going to my Land of Beulah. 

The Summer evening now closing in was 
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fairer than its noon, like the sweet sanctity 
of a chastened life that is fullest of calm 
content as the night of death draws nigh. 
Long shadows, faintly purple, lay upon the 
grass; the cattle, standing knee-deep in 
clover, chewed the cud of the day’s delights, 
or lifted cool, dripping muzzles from the 
shallow pools; even along the banks of the 
railway between which we were passing the 
wild flowers seemed to be striving which 
should rival the other in beauty and profu- 
sion, and where the sunset light touched the 
massed bloom of the gorse-bushes the banks 
seemed on fire. 

I noticed all these things from the mere 
habit of admiring nature in all her phases, 
but always through the same mist that had 
obscured the face of poor old Terence to me, 
as I rushed away from the sight of Eulalie’s 
fair, troubled face and Roy’s yearning eyes. 
A burning pain across my brow, the deathly 
chill of my trembling hands, a strange op- 
pression in my breathing, made me long 
with an inexpressible longing for rest, and, 
what we all crave for in times of acute men- 
tal suffering, darkness. 

Every moment the swift-moving train was 
carrying me nearer to that home that had 
been to me in days past “a place very sweet 
and pleasant ;” nearer to my dear Miss Mary, 
to the sound of her gentle voice, and the 
clasp of her helpful hand. The remembrance 
of Aunt Ida’s face, lying back upon the pil- 
low, pale with suffering, came to me like a 
stab. She loved me so dearly, she had been 
so tender over me; what would they tell her 
when she.woke up and asked for me? Ah! 
surely she would know full well what had 
driven me forth from the shelter of my 
home, when Roy told her— ' 

Told her what? 

Why, the story of that blank in her know- 
ledge of his life: the story of that mad pas- 
sionate love that had sent him a lonely wan- 
derer into lonely lands; the story of his love 
for that “ fairest among women,” who was 
now free, and, thanks to one who had loved 
her all too well, richly dowered too. 

Oh the irony of that fate that should make 
Roy—my Roy—the master of Hazledene— 
of the old home where papa and I had been 
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so happy—where. we had wandered on the 
cliffs above the shore. How Roland used to 
give tongue with his deep rich bay at the 
sea-gulls. How the waves used to whir and 
rush as they met the rocks below, and run 
their long white tongues of foam up ever so 
high as if in helpless rage. How roughly 
the wind used to blow at the bend of the 
shore. ‘Steady, my darling, catch hold of 
my hand; does n’t it blow one’s breath away, 
Nell?’ Whose voice said that? I was fall- 
ing half asleep, and in the border-land of 
dreams listening to @ voice now silent in 
death. 


Le temps que je regrette, 
C’est le temps qui—n’est—plus ! 


The burring of the train seemed to set 
itself to that old refrain. The mist that had 
hung between me and all things since the 
moment that first I saw the cruel love-light 
shining in Eulalie’s fair face, grew denser ;. 
my breath came and went quickly. 

I fought with the “climbing sorrow” in 
my throat, but sob followed sob, and then at 
Jast the. rain of my tears fell hot and fast, 
and the icy band that had seemed to com- 
press my heart gave way. 

It was late at night before I reached the 
station, and I was weak and weary as, jolting 
along the uneven country roads in the dark- 
ness, the misery of it all—the awful searing 
misery of it all—came back upon me with 
renewed bitterness; but the dull aching 
neross my eyes no longer blinded me, and 
my hands were no more cold and trembling. 
Every turn of the wheels took me one step 
farther from Eulalie and from Roy, and one 
step nearer to my dear Miss Mary. There 
was comfort in both those thoughts. 

At last we reached the big white gates 
that led into the Summerfield avénue, and 
the driver of the fly alighted from his perch 
to open them; a proceeding I quickly pre- 
vented, and to his no small surprise paid 
him his fare, slipped through the small gate 
at the side, and left him standing in the 
road, doubtless cogitating within himself 
whether he should get into trouble for let- 
ting a young woman wander at her own 
sweet will into Summerfield Rookery, in- 
stead of being driven up to the front door, 
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like a well-conducted young Englishwoman 
ought. to have been. 

The grass was soft beneath my feet; the 
pale shimmer of the star-shine was overhead; 
the trees stirred gently in the night breeze, 
The rooks, those cheerful chatterers, were 
gone to bed, and not a single caw greeted me 
as I passsed under the tall fir-trees that 
were black against the purple sky. 

The old hall was never locked until 
Miss Maria herself, before retiring, solemnly 
turned the key and slipped the big bolt into 
its socket, while Miss Mary held the candle; 
and now I knew that this ceremony had not 
been gene through, for the three low win- 
dows of the drawing-room were still alight, 
and there was a pale green glimmer through 
those of the hall that told of my old 
friend the Prodigal in the various phases of 
his eventful life. My footfall, quiet as it 
was, must have disturbed the dreams of the 
birds that were asleep in the hawthorn 
bushes, for from here and there came sleepy 
twitterings, and the faint, soft rustling of 
folded wings. 

As I stood there on the lawn, taking in 
the peace and quiet of it all, chime! chime! 
chime! rang sweetly out from Bromley 
tower, and there came the three falling notes 
that told the quarter, that as a child I used 
to listen for when the big bell had done. 

I crept to the window where the roses 
tapped against the panes with their long 
arms, and where no blind chanced to be 
drawn. 

There at a table covered with papers and 
account-books, sat Miss Maria, her deport- 
ment in as vigilant a state as though twenty- 
five young ladies were looking on and learn- 
ing how to sit becomingly and gracefully at 
a writing-table. There, too, was the dear 
old basket made of bonnet-straw and shaped 
like a boat, the boat that had once haunted 
my delirious fancies. At the other side of 
the hearth, with a shaded lamp so placed as 
to throw its light upon the canvas, sat Miss 
Mary, bending over the tambour-frame, her 
ringlets falling about her gentle face as of 
old, but now almost as white as Miss Maria’s 
bunches of stiff up-piled curls. 

The sister who had completed the family 
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triangle was of course gone, and a smile 
trembled on my lips as I thought of the 
vicar and Miss Jane in the characters of 
bride and bridegroom. One circumstance 
struck me with dismay. Miss Maria and 
Miss Mary both wore the deepest possible 
mourning. 

“They would never cover themselves with 
crape in that way for Miss ’Dosia,” I thought, 
“ who can it be for ?” 

Just then Miss Mary looked up—to an- 
swer some words of her companion’s, I im- 
agine—and smiled. It was the same dear 
smile, with something of sadness in its gen- 
tleness, that had met my baby eyes as I sat 
huddled up in a disconsolate heap in one 
corner of the window-seat the first time papa 
left me at school; the same smile that had 
inspired me then to put my arms round my 
new friend’s neck and cuddle her in a fresh 
burst of weeping that nevertheless held the 
elements of comfort to come. 

A sob rose in my throat as I saw it now. 
Like a bird that had flown from the parent 
nest, only to find itself buffeted by rough 
winds and beaten down by storm and rain, 
I was fluttering back with ruffled, draggled 
plumage and dim eyes, back to my haven 
of rest. 

I turned the handle of the hall-door as 
softly as I could, but Polly’s gray head 
was lifted from beneath her wing for all my 
caution. 

“O you naughty girl!” she whispered 
hoarsely. “What d’ye want—what d’ye 
want?’ And then she was silent, lolling 
out her black tongue, and looking at me 
askance, with her head all on one side. 

May be something in the white misery of 
my face frightened even Polly. 

“What did I want?” 

Why, I wanted the same sweet measure 
that was meted out to me long since, when 
the bee stung me. I wanted sympathy and 
comfort. How like it all was to the olden 
memories—the memories with which I began 
this simple homely story of mine! 

I pushed open the drawing-room door, and 
then in one quick moment I was kneeling 
by Miss Mary’s knee, with my arms about 
her neck, and my face against her breast; 
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while Miss Maria, springing to her feet, for 
the second time in this history upset the 
straw boat, scattering its store of keys in all 
directions. 

“My child! Nell! Nell! where have you 
come from?” cried Miss Mary. “O sister, 
she is going to faint. Pick up the keys and 
get some brandy, do.” 

“No, no,” I said, trembling from head to 
foot, and my teeth chattering so that I could 
hardly get the words out; “I’m not going 
to faint; I’m only tired and weary ; and, oh, 
Miss Mary, never send me away from you 
again! Do you remember, when the bee 
stung me, how you pitied me and gave me 
all the comfort you could? Give me that 
comfort now—the comfort of your love and 
pity; for something has stung me now— 
stung me cruelly—and the sting is in my 
heart this time.” 


Whatever it may do in the time to come, 
suffering, in the first blush of its intensity, 
makes us selfish. We think that uo one has 
ever suffered as we suffer; no one has ever 
been so deceived, so treacherously dealt with, 
so cruelly misconstrued ; our eyes are blinded 
to all things save that black cloud of misery 
that looms above our own heads; our ears 
are deaf to all the wailing voices of earth’s 
thousand plaints, save the one piercing cry 
that rises from our own hearts. My suffer- 
ing made me selfisn. “ar on into that 
night—far on towards the morning that fol- 
lowed, did I give myself up to the luxury of 
telling the tale of my many woes, and let 
my wounded heart drink in the wine of 
sympathy and the oil of a loving pity given 
with no niggard hand. 

The part that Eulalie had played in the 
drama seemed to distress the sisters keenly. 

“We are partly to blame, I fear,” said 
Miss Mary, with a quiver of the lip; “we 
had some reason to think that she was not 
truthful, and not quite—quite honest in her 
dealings.” 

And here this dear gentlewoman’s cheek 
flushed with the shame of bringing such an 
accusation against a sister woman. 

“But we had no certain proof; we con- 
sulted with Daniel, and he gave us the best 
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of his counsel. Weshrank from ruining the 
prospects of a girl so completely defenseless 
as Eulalie; and, then, her mother had been 
so kind long since to poor dear Charley. 
We had no proof, you see, child; what could 
we do?” 

“Only what you did,” I answered; “and 
then you never thought—no one could have 
thought she would have done as she has 
done.” 

“She has done very ill; she has been a bad 
genius in your life that we tried to make so 
happy ; she has brought sorrow and suffering 
on you, Nell; but yet, darling—” 

Then she hesitated. 

I had been sitting in a big, low chair by 
the cheery fire, lying back luxuriously, and 
soothed by a sense of my surroundings being 
all thoroughly sympathetic; but now I left 
my cozy place, and once more knelt down 


- beside her knee. 


“But yet—what?” I said, prisoning her 
hand in mine. 

“Don’t you think that in this last trouble 
you have been too impulsive? You know 
you always were a little given to being rash, 
both in word and deed, Nell.” 

The last. few words were uttered with a 
hand laid tenderly upon my ruffled locks. 

“You mean in running away?” I said, as 
the hot color flooded my tired, white face. 

“You have left your aunt, ill as she is, in 
ignorance of wher- you are; and besides, 
dear child—do not be angry with me for 
saying so—you have judged your lover 
hastily, rushed away at the first glance of a 
recognition that he could not. help, and 
certainly had no hand in bringing about. 
Think what trouble there must be now in 
the home you have left.” 

Some “‘still, small voice,” deep down in 
my heart, seemed to echo her gentle words ; 
but the echo was faint, and pride rose up in 
arms, and clamored so loud that its sound 
was stifled. 

“T will not share Roy’s love with any 
one,” I cried, hiding my face in my hands. 
“T will not fight for it; it is hers, let her 
. take it; she has taken all else, why should 
she not have that too!” 

Still the gentle hand was on my bowed 
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head ; still the gentle voice pleaded for the 
man who could not plead for himself. - 

“ But you do not know ; you can not tell: 
you gave him no time.” 

“TI did not need to know—I saw; that 
was enough; I saw the look on her face— 
and his.” 

“But, Nell, he had loved her once, when 
it was no treachery to you to do so; and he 
met her face to face unawares.” 

What mad devil possessed me, I know 
not; perhaps the fact that that “ still, small 
voice,” smothered as it was, still pleaded in 
unison with the speaker, rendered me the 
more defiant. I threw back my head from 
under the touch of her hand—my heart beat 
thick and fast. ‘ 

“You speak so, Miss Mary,” I said, “ be- 
cause you do not know—because you can 
not tell what love is—because you do not 
understand how one wants all, all, all, every 
thought of the heart, every impulse of the 
life that is so dear. People can only under- 
stand these things by feeling them; there is 
no other way.” ; 

As I ended such a silence fell upon us as 
séemed, like the Egyptian darkness of old, 
to take a tangible form. 

Miss Mary sat with her hands folded on 
her lap and her head drooping ; the soft gray 
ringlets half hid her face, but I could see 
that she was very pale, and that her eyes 
were closed. 

“Nell, Nell, what have you said—what 
have you said?” cried out Miss Mayia at 
last in a voice of protest, as though I had 
been guilty of a crime; and as I turned to- 
wards her in amaze, Miss Mary got up and 
quietly left the room. 

“ What have I done?’ I said, appalled at 
the result of my own vehement words; ‘“‘is 
she angry with me, Miss Maria?’ Never 
had I seen Miss Maria so agitated; never 
had I beheld the “deportment” so utterly 
disorganized. 

“ Angry,” she said, rising and coming to 
my side, while all the color ebbed from her 
cheek ; “no; but you have spoken unawares; 
you did not know.” 

She hesitated, and I twisted my fingers the 
one in the other to keep down my impatience. 























“Tet me go to her; I have hurt her— 
I do not know how, but in some way. Oh, 
I was always too outspoken, as dear papa 
used to tell me, but I did not know I was 
saying any thing wrong.” 

“No, no; you thust not follow her, Nell; 
she would not like it,” said Miss Maria, 
laying a detaining hand upon my shoulder. 
“Tt is seldom, very seldom, the old wound 
bleeds, but when it does she only cares to be 
left alone. You never knew—how should 
you ?—the story of her life’s love. Ah, Nell, 
romance isn’t to be found in young hearts 
only.” 

“Tell me, tell me,” I said, catching my 
breath, in what would have been a sob, if I 
would have let it. ‘Oh, Ihave been cruel; I 
said she did not know—she could not under- 
stand—about Roy, and all the time—” 

“ All the time she knew more about’ it 
than you, Nell; for what is the love that 
has but one Summer to look back upon to 
the love that has been a life’s sorrow ?” 

“ When was it—what happened about it? 
Did he die ?” 

As I put this last question I grew sick 
and dizzy with the thoaght that there might 
be even amore unendurable pain than Roy’s 
loss—he might die; the dear blue eyes 
might be closed forever, and the strong hand 
that had held mine so close—the hand on 
which the crest-ring, with its grand motto, 
“Fides probata coronat,” ever gleamed—be 
cold in death. — 

Thinking of this motto, my thoughts for 
a moment flew off at a tangent. Once I 
had asked Roy the meaning of the words; 
his arm was round me, and my head lay 
back against his breast; I had pulled off his 
ring and slipped it on my own finger, where 
it hung all loosely. “Tried faith is crowned,” 
he said, translating for the benefit of my ig- 
norance. “The faith like yours, my dar- 
ling, that gives its trust ungrudgingly.” 
Then he laid his lips on mine, and I slipped 
my hand, ring and all, about his neck. Had 
my faith proved itself a “tried faith?” 
Was it a crowned queen; or did its diadem 
lie trampled in the dust of doubt? 

Answer, my heart. 


“He was a playfellow of ours when we 
Vou. VI.—34 
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were children,” said Miss Maria, breaking in 
upon my self-questioning. ‘He was poor, 
and had his way to make; and when, one 
Christanas eve, he came to me with a new 
light shining in his face, and a smile upon 
his lips that Mary’s had left there, I knew 
that their troth had been plighted even be- 
fore he spoke. ‘We shall have to wait a 
long time,’ he said, with something wistful 
in his voice; and so they had to wait a long 
time—a life-time, Nell; and Mary is wait- 
ing still.”’ 

My tears were falling softly as I listened, 
and the selfish pain of my own sorrow 
seemed softened by those drops of sympathy 
for another. 

‘Soon after this,” continued Miss Maria, 
looking into the fire as she talked, as though 
in the glowing embers she read the story of 
that day of a tender grace that was now long 
past; “there was great trouble at home; 
there was poor Charley, you know, and 
things had had to be paid.” 

I wonder, by the way, if in all the gentle 
sisters’ lives a time had ever been when 
things had n’t had “to be paid” for poor 
Charley? This was a thought that darted 
through my mind, and of which I felt a cer- 
tain shame, watching the tender tremble of 
the lips that spoke of the home trouble. 

“Then. came the chance of taking Sum- 
merfield, and working all together. Noth- 
ing could have been done without Mary, 
and besides, another chance came about just 
at the same time—a chance for Leonard, for 
her lover. Well, he had to go abroad, to 
India, and for just once he spoke of the pos- 
sibility of her going with him—only that 
once, Kever again. Mother’s health was 
breaking under the pressure of troubles that 
came, and there were other reasons. So 
Leonard went—” 

Here she paused. There was no sound in 
the quiet room but the faint flutter of the 
fire by which we sat, and I saw a tear glitter 
in the light of a little flame that leaped up, 
and then died out. 

“Mary never seemed to fret; she just 
went quietly about her work. Things pros- 
pered with us greatly, and some of the 
troubles grew lighter.” 
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“In other words, Charley’s debts were 
paid,” thought I, in a parenthesis. 

“When Leonard had been’ gone nearly 
three years mother died, and the last words 
she said were, ‘Do what you can, children, 
for poor Charley.’ We did our best, but 
the dear boy was full of impulses, and let 
himself be guided by them. He was easily 
led at all times, and met with evil counsel- 
ors, but he had always a good heart; he 
sent us Polly, you know, Nell.” 

Her tears were dropping fast, falling on 
her black dress unheeded, and all at once it 
darted through my mind that poor Charley 
had for once paid one of his own debts— 
the debt of nature. 

“ Has he—is he—” I began lamely. 

“You had not heard of our trouble, then?” 
said Miss Maria, now fairly breaking out 
into sobs. “Poor Charley is gone. We felt 
what the news was when we saw the black- 
edged envelope; he had been breaking up 
for some time.” 

So the family skeleton was coffined and 
buried pt last! I afterwards learned that, 
true to himself to the last, poor Charley left 
behind him a legacy of liabilities, which the 
gentle sisters looked upon, as we remember 
the faults of a dead child, tenderly and with- 
out censure. 

“T am very sorry for your grief,” I said at 
length, thinking that the most candid way 
in which to word my sympathy, and I 
touched the black dress gently. 

“TI know you are,” said Miss Maria, sud- 
denly remembering her deportment, blowing 
her nose sonorously, wiping her red eyes, 
and settling herself in a position of unim- 
peachable correctness; “but I must go on 
telling you about Leonard. When he heard 
of mother’s death, he wrote to say that he 
was coming home; and, oh, Nell! you should 
have seen how Mary’s face grew like a girl’s 
again—how bright her smile! I used to 
hear her singing about the house. Then the 
end came quickly. A letter from some 
friend, inclosing an envelope directed to my 
sister in Leonard’s bold, free hand: ‘It had 
been found,’ he said, ‘on the table in the 
poor fellow’s room the morning after.’ ” 

“After what?” I said hoarsely. 
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“After Leonard had been brought home 
dead—drowned in trying to save a compan- 
ion who had been swept off a ford-way by 
what they call a ‘river wave.’ He had been 
going to write to Mary, but, Nell. the en- 
velope was empty. She was as quiet in her 
sorrow as she had been through those long 
years of waiting; but once I found her on 
her knees with that empty envelope crushed 
against her bosom. ‘What was he going to 
say to me?’ I heard her moan. ‘If I only 
knew—if there had only been one word. 
Oh, it is the awful silence of it all that is 
breaking my heart. Dear God, have pity 
on me!’ I crept away, Nell; it seemed like 
a crime to have seen end heard.” 

' “And I said she did not know! I said she 
did not understand!” I cried, hiding my 
face in my hands. 


There is such a thing as being too weary 
to sleep, and that night it was so with me. 
Clang! clang! I heard the hours ring out 
one after the other from Bromley church. 
Twice I got up and looked out toward the 
pool in the coppice. The moon was once 
more turning the sluggish water to silver, 
and the reeds and sedges to ebony, and fancy 
called up the image of a sorrowing, despair- 
ing woman pacing along in the shimmering 
light, wringing her hands in bitter protest 
against a self-imposed fate. Sorrowing, de- 
spairing—for what? For my Roy—my 
Roy—the man whose lips had pressed mine, 
whose arms had held me to his heart, who 
had seemed the one support and stay and 
guide that my life should ever trust to; and 
lacking which it would be but like the 
broken pillar in some grave-yard—a thing 
round which ivy might twine—at whose 
feet flowers might spring up; but that noth- 
ing in all the fair wide world could ever 
make other than a broken thing! 

“ Are you restless, darling?” said a gentle 
voice from the inner room. 

In a moment I was kneeling by her bed, 
on which the moonlight cast little restless 
shadows of the rose-sprays and jasmine 
round the window. - 

“ Have you forgiven me?” I said, laying 
my cheek against her hand. 
























“There is nothing to forgive—you did 
not know,” she answered; “but, child, I 
shall be angry in real earnest if you do not 
lie down and try to get some sleep.” 

So I stole back to bed again, a white ghost, 
followed by its own shadow ; and just as one 
or two faint chirpings under the broad eaves 
told of little waking birds with thoughts 
intent upon that juicy worm that tradition 
promises to the early seeker, I fell asleep. 
Only to dream, though ; to see, reaching out 
of a mist, and hunting mine, the hand on 
which gleamed the oval crest cut on lapis 
lazuli, with the motto that meant so much 
standing out in clear relief— Fides probata 
coronat.” I seemed to shrink from that 
pursuing hand, and as it closed at last on 
mine with the firm, strong, manly clasp I 
knew so well, I seemed to fall down, down, 
I knew not whither—dragged from its 
dear hold by some strange, nameless power. 
Then came a sense of unutterable loneliness, 
and I was seeking something—peering into 
a dark gulf that had opened at my feet. 


Was I looking for the lost trust that should 


have made my faith’s crown? 

I woke, my face dank with a chill sweat, 
my pillow wet with tears. The day had 
come, and there were no chirpings from 
under the eaves, for the swallows were up 
and doing. 

“Oh,” I murmured, wearily stretching 
out my arms to I knew not what; “have I 
been wrong? is Miss Mary right? Have I 
had too little trust? Is my faith a crown- 
less one? Roy! Roy! have I lost you, my 
darling ?” ; k 

“Talking to yourself, eh?’ said Miss 
Mary, as the tray she carried gave a bump 
at the door, and pushed it open. “Why, 
what a lazy girl! Nearly noon, and Jane 
and her husband come over from the vicar- 
age to know what young lady it is that re- 
port says came by the late train last night. 
Now drink this tea, and don’t leave a 
crumb of the toast I have made for you.” 

“Have you—” I began, with the first 
piece of toast half-way to my mouth. 

“Written to Mrs. Bertie Lumley?” she 
put in. “ Yes; three hours ago. I have 
told her you are safe in our keeping.” 
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I felt the hot color rushing to my face as I 
thought of Roy learning my whereabouts. 

“You said nothing of—” I began again. 

“Mr. Royal Drew? Certainly not; I 
made not the faintest allusion to such a 
person.” 

I gave a sigh of relief, and proceeded to 
give my attention to the tea and toast. 

How droll it was to hear Miss Maria and 
Miss Mary call the vicar “ Daniel,” and to 
see him pat his wife on the shoulder, and 
kiss Miss Mary. He had grown balder since 
I saw him last ; but the same kind smile was 
on the face that had won my child-heart 
years ago; it seemed even brighter—more 
especially when he looked at his wife, I 
thought. 

The day wore on. I was in my Land 
of Beulah. I was encompassed by kind 
thoughts and loving tenderness. The sun 
shone fair on field and wood, flowers ran riot 
in the hedge-rows, and all sweet country 
sounds were about me; but the sun itself 
seemed dim, the scent of the flowers was not 
sweet, the song of the birds was tuneless, for 
lack of something. I had lived in the light 
of love; I had known the thrill of passion, 
and the restful joy that a man’s tenderness 
and thought for her can bring to the woman 
who loves him; and now, robbed of these, 
life seemed an empty thing. 

With the utter inconsistency of an angry 
woman I clung to the hope that the one I 
had fled from would pursue me—would seek 
me out, and strive to drive away the cloud 
of doubt from my eyes, and the weight of. 
distrust from my heart. At dinner I said 
to myself: “‘ Before tea he will come; he will 
know by instinct to what haven of rest I 
have flown.” At tea I comforted myself 
with the thought, “Before night Roy will 
come.” 

But the birds went to rest under the eaves, 
the shadows flickered in the moonlight, 
once more the pool in the coppice was a 
patch of silver beneath the alders—and still 
there was no Roy. Indeed, how should 
there be? I steeled my heart by asking of 
my own thoughts: “Is he not another wom- 
an’s lover—Eulalie’s, who ‘loved him all 
the while? ” 
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I cried myself to sleep on that the second 
night of my stay at Summerfield, after once 
more musing on my life under the simile of 
the broken pillar in the grave-yard—a com- 
parison that struck me as peculiarly apt. 
I am not sure that I did not complete the 
allegorical picture by putting in a figure 
leaning against the said column in the usual 
attitude of woe—the figure of Royal Drew. 

When a woman takes to flight—no matter 
what mad longings may possess her—wom- 
anly pride and self-respect must prevent her 
making any sign. I would not have written 
a line to any member of the Kensington 
household in those days of misery to have 
saved my life. But “Oh,” I moaned to the 
trees in my wood, “ how cruel they are not to 
let me hear any thing—how cruel they are!” 

Sad possibilities of remaining where I was 
until, some sunny Summer’s day, the magic 
sound of marriage-bells, audible to my ear 
alone, should be born upon the breeze, and 
I should know that their sweet chimes rang 
out for Roy and Eulalie, suggested them- 
selves to me. My hot anger against Roy 
was dying out, like a fire that lacks fuel, 
while self-pity was taking its place. 

Miss Mary made no further allusion to my 
troubles; she was tender, as the most loving 
mother could have been, and old times 
seemed to come to new life again. The harp 
had its brown-holland pinafore taken off, 
and her fingers swept its strings, the caden- 
ces she wove gradually falling into the Recol- 
lections of Wales, of which Poor Mary Ann 
was the sweetest and saddest. We tried new 
‘music together; we talked of new books; the 
tivo sisters told me of Jane’s happiness at 
the vicarage, and how the poor people in 
the village had grown to love their pastor’s 
wife. 

“She doesn’t make jackets for them of 
hard, hard flannel, does she, Miss Mary?” 
I said, with a smile given to the memory of 
Miss ’ Dosia. 

“No, no,” she answered, laughing; “ but 
Daniel still keeps rabbits—creatures that are 
all ears, you know; and he is always hoeing 
up the weeds in the gravel paths in the gar- 
den in his leisure moments. Jane sits at 
her work in the window, and when he has 





uprooted a very big weed, he holds it up to 
her and says: ‘There’s a fellow for you, my 
dear—look at his roots!’” 

I don’t know what makes the tears come 
into my eyes as I hear this account of the 
vicar’s crusade against his old enemies, the 
weeds. I think it must be the contrast of 
that simple home happiness and my own 
desolation. They are so old, those two, or 
they seem so to me, and I am so young. It 
is hard—herd to keep the tears from falling 
outright as I think this. 

The next morning came, and still there 
was no word of Roy. Stranger still there 
was no letter from Aunt Ida. She was 
worse—dy ing—dead, I suggested to myself, 
being in that horribly restless frame of mind 
when self-torture holds a subtle pleasure. 
The weather was, as became the time of 
year, deliciously balanced between cold and 
heat, yet I felt as if I were being stifled. 

“T am going to take my book and sit in 
the wood,” I said to Miss Mary wearily. 

The aromatic perfume of the fallen fir- 
spears made all the air sweet; violets were 
every-where peeping modestly up with their 
deep blue eyes from beds of greenest moss. 
The happy daffodils gently nodded their 
golden heads, and the brook sung a song to 
them all as it slipped like molten glass over 
its pebbly bed, making little playful rushes 
and baby waterfalls when a big stone barred 
its way. How well I remembered standing 
on that stone, a mite in pink shoes, launch- 
ing boats of leaves, freighted with berries, 
to watch them whirl about in the eddies, 
most of them coming to an untimely end 
early in their voyage! 

I was sitting on a quaint old rustic seat 
that in times past had represented by turns 
a besieged castle, a wild beast’s den, and the 
gate whereat a very little Christian, with a 
very big bundle on his back, came to knock. 
My book had fallen on my lap, and I had 
not turned a page for nearly half an hour. 
Every now and then my sight grew blurred 
and indistinct, and I had to pass my hand 
across my eyes. 

So young, I thought, and all my life lived 
out. Poor old Diogenes in his tub was no 
greater cynic than I, sitting there beside the 
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purling, babbling brook, among the fair, 
sweet, Summer flowers. I let my head rest 
against the back of a fir-tree that was giving 
out a pungent odor in the warmth of the 
‘ragrant afternoon ; and so I sat, thinking, 
and not exactly sleeping, but growing dreamy 
and drowsy, fancying I was wandering with 
Roy under the tall trees in Kensington Gar- 
dens; thinking of poor little Tabitha, who 
always scampered up to my room, and sat 
like a heap of snow upon my dressing-table 
while I brushed my hair; of Terence, with 
his old frightened face, as I passed him like 
a young whirlwind in the corridor; of Aunt 
Idumea’s pale profile against the hardly 
whiter pillow, as I had seen it last; of the 
eager light in Eulalie’s dark eyes as she 
looked into the face of the man who had 
been her lover—and—mine. 

The hum of the insects in the grass must 
have had a lulling effect upon me, for thus, 
half awake and half asleep, I began to dream. 
Some one was singing: 

“Le temps que je regrette, 
C’est le temps qui—n’est—plus ;”’ 

and dreaming still, my thoughts answered to 
that sad refrain. Yes; the time that is mine 
no more; the time when Roy’s dear eyes 
told me that he held me dear; the time 
when his strong arms clasped me round, and 
I felt so safe—as if nothing in the wide world 
could hurt me any more, so long as those 
arms held me close. 

How strangely vivid dreams are some- 
times; or was it no dream? Was the hand 
with the crest ring—the hand that bore the 
motto, “ Fides probata coronat ”—laid softly 
on my shoulder? 

I sprang to my feet, the book fell from my 
lap, and then: “Roy!” I cried. “O Roy, 
have you come to me at last!” 

There before my eyes, that were wide 
awake enough now, stood Royal Drew, 
dressed as he had been when I saw him first, 
in the dead-leaf velveteen coat, and—yes, 
there was a red rose in the button-hole. 

As he met my look of wild, undignified, 
overwhelming joy, he ‘swept his hat low, and 
stood there bareheaded looking at me. He 
made no attempt at any warmer greeting, 
only let his blue eyes rest upon my face— 
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my face that grew now red, now white, and 
now red again. 

I bore it as long as I could, but that 
was n’t many moments, though it seemed a 
time interminable. Then I covered my face 
with my two trembling hands, and, sinking 
down upon the bench beside me, wondered 
if mother earth ever took pity on her chil- 
dren, and let them sink gently into the 
shelter of her breast. 

“Why did you run away from me, child?” 

I knew that question was coming. I 
knew in the one instant that Roy’s eyes and 
mine met that I had mistrusted him with- 
out cause; that he was mine, mine, only 
mine, and had never wavered in his loyalty 
to me—no, not for the space of one passing 
thought or regret. 

“You have been very cruel to me, Nell.” 

There was a ring of pain in his voice that 
sent my head lower than ever, and made tay 
breath come thick and fast. 

“Tt was not as if I had kept any thing 
from you. I would not have asked you to 
be my wife if I could not have told you the 
story of my life before I knew you; and how 
could I tell that the woman who had played 
me false was Lady Vansitart? As Heaven 
is my witness, Nell, when she came in tw us 
that day, as we stood side by side, not one 
throb of joy quickened the beating of my 
heart. I was amazed and pitiful.” 

“ Pitiful!” I gasped, lifting my dripping 
face and drowned eyes for his inspection. 

“ Yes, pitiful; Eulalie has wrought much 
evil for you and for me; she has brought 
much pain to us both in the past; but when 
I saw death written on her face, do you 
think I could bring myself to utter a single 
reproach to her ?”’ 

“Death !” I said, leaningeagerly towards 
him across the back of the bench on which 
I sat, and my voice sounding strange even 
to my own ears. 

“Yes, death. Do you think, Nell—do you 
think; my darling, I should have let you go 
roaming about the world and lost one hour, 
nay, one moment, in following you, if some- 
thing had not kept me back?” 

“Ts she dead?’ I sobbed. “Is Eulalic 
dead?” And as I spoke the vision of a 
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lovely face seen against the background of 
the nut- boughs came before me. 

“No, she is not dead; but she has not 
long to live,” he answered. “She had no 
more thought of meeting me that day than 
I of seeing her, and the shock was terrible.” 

“To both of you?” I hazarded with much 
inward misgiving. 

“Yes, to both of us,” he said, with his 
clear, true eyes meeting my poor swollen 
ones candidly. ‘ Of course it was.” 

“Yes,” I said meekly, twisting my limp 
handkerchief through my fingers; “and she 
said she had ‘loved you all the while’—I 
heard her.” 

A hot flush rose to the very edge of his 
curly locks, but Roy looked at me bravely 
still. 

“Yes; she did not know then that such 
words from her lips could only pain me. 
There is only one woman in the world, Nell, 
whose voice is sweet to my ears in the tell- 
ing of that story.” 

“Roy, where is she now ?”’ 

“She is with Aunt Ida; you had not been 
gone many minutes when I had to call for 
some one to come to my assistance; the 
handkerchief that Eulalie held to her lips 
was crimsoned with blood.” 

“ And Auntie so ill herself!” I cried. “O 
Roy !”” 

“Happily Miss Dove was there, and 
showed a great amount of common-sense 
and selfcommand. I fetched a doctor as 
quickly as I could, and then, when he had 
given his verdict—it was but a death-war- 
rant—I went to Aunt Ida’s room, and told 
her all.” 

“Did you wonder where I was gone to?” 

“No; Ihad no need to wonder. Terence 
said you had fled past him ‘like a banshee,’ 
and when you were nowhere to be found I 
knew that you had flown for refuge to your 
Land of Beulah—refuge from distrustful 
thoughts of me, Nell.” 

“If you were n’t anxious about me, why 
did you come to look for me?” I persisted. 

“T came to fetch you back,” he answered 
coolly. “Aunt Ida is better; she has tried 
hard to throw off her own ailments to be of 
use to that poor dying woman, but she is 
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quite unfit to be alone; and, besides, Eulalie 
wants to see you, Nell.” 

“To see me!” I said, not encouragingly, 
it must be confessed. 

“Yes. O Nell! be the grand, magnani- 
mous creature you have it in you to be if 
you will,” he went on, pleading with me as 
though he were my good angel. “1 do not 
want to underrate her wrongs to you, Heaven 
knows. Aunt Ida has told me enough to 
show me that forgiveness must be a hard 
thing to you; but, child, we pray to be 
forgiven ourselves ‘as we forgive ‘others’ 
In the years that, please Heaven, lie before 
you and me like a fair vista, let Eulalie, the 
woman who has sinned against us both, be a 
sad, not a bitter, meiory.” 

“ You have forgiven her ?”’ 

“More than forgiven, Nell; for her false- . 
hood led me on to you.” 

A little, quick, delicious thrill of glad- 
ness made me tremble as he spoke. 

“Yes,” I said eagerly, longingly, yearn- 
ingly; “I will go back to her. I will for- 
give her. Take me to her, Roy.” 

He stepped close up to my side. “He is 
going to remember that he has not kissed 
me,” I thought; and the tiniest bit of a 
smile made my lips quiver. 

But he wasn’t. He looked all round the 
wood—my wood that I had told him about— 
and then he drew a long, satisfied breath. 

“So this is your Land of Beulah? It is 
well named ; it is truly a very pleasant place.” 

I was going to move away towards the 
house, but he said no; there was no hurry; 
there was no train we could start by for 
nearly two hours yet. 

So he sat down on the bench beside me, 
and the song of the birds sounded sweeter 
than before, and the flowers looked fairer. 

Yet I was not quite content. Roy sat by 
my side, and oh, how bonny he looked, with 
the soft light that filtered through the 
boughs above us, falling on his curly locks 
and long, silky beard. His hat lay on the 
ground at his feet; and his hand—the one 
with the ring on—rested on the twisted 
branches that formed the back of our rest- 
ing-place; it was not holding mine, and he 
had n’t kissed me yet. 


























He told me how Eulalie, after some 
months of suffering, had come up to London 
with her “shadow,” Miss Lettie, to consult 
a man famed all over Europe for his skill; 
how his verdict had been such a hopeless 
one that, veiled as it was in a cloak of ambig- 
uous words, she had read its import; and then 
possessed by a strange longing to see me— 
the oue she had most deeply wronged—she 
had sought me out. She had told Roy all 
this, and said how she found her only conso- 
lation in the thought that papa’s wealth 
would, at her death, come back to me. 

It was a strange story to listen to— 
strangest of all to listen to from Royal’s 
lips; but the true, grand nature of the man 
1 loved seemed more and more to unfold it- 
self before my eyes as he spoke; the purity 
and loyalty of his love for me, and his pity 
- for the woman whose life had been a failure, 
because it had been unreal, were so beauti- 
fully manifest in it all, that my heart swelled 
with pride and gladness in the thought of 
being so dear to him. 

“We had better be thinking of going in 
to those dear ladies of yours,” he said at last, 
stooping to pick up his hat from the grass. 
“Miss Mary has quite fulfilled my expecta- 
tions. Nell, she is perfect.” 
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But I did not stir, unless it was to put my 
hand out—timidly enough, you may be 
sure—towards his. 

“Roy,” I said, feeling two hot, burning 
spots come creeping up into my cheeks, “do 
you know you have n’t kissed me since you 
came ?” 

He was silent, and so I lifted my shamed 
eyes to meet his, grave, yet infinitely tender. 

“A kiss means so much to me, Nell,” he 
said, still not moving an inch nearer to me. 

“So it does to me—it means love,” I an- 
swered, bravely enough, though the tears 
were starting and blurring my sight. 

“But I want something more than love 
from you, Nell. My darling, I want your 
perfect trust, too.” 

There seemed no other way, and so I took 
the hand that lay so near mine, and laid my 
lips upon it, just where the ring glistened 
in the sunshine. 

“Give my faith back its lost crown, Roy,” 
I sobbed. “I will give you all my love, 
and all my trust, oh, my darling! even to 
my life’s end.” 

Then Roy took me in his arms, and, as 
my head lay back against his breast, he 
kissed me with the kiss of love and perfect 
faith, there in My Lanp or Bevan. 





MADAME DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


PART SECOND. 


T last the absent husband comes—when 

she is seventeen years old—comes, to 
be to her a comfort and a friend; comes, un- 
polluted by the years of study and travel 
that have made him a fit companion for 
such a woman. Now begin for her the 
blessed days, perhaps the most blessed of her 
life, for she had in the home the support 
and affection of the young duke, who, above 
all things, admired her and delighted in her 
presence. The timidity of youth still re- 
mained with him, and the only drawback to 
their happiness was the fact that he could 
not be left in peace to enjoy it. But their 
position demanded their presence continu- 





ally at the balls, hunting-parties, dramatic 
entertainments, or other festivities that 
marked the brilliant period of the first part 
of the reign of Louis XVI. Every-where 
the young duchess was followed by pleasure- 
loving admirers. Every-where her beauty 
and grace were coupled on people’s lips with 
sneering comments on her strictness in re- 
ligion and her propriety of deportment. 
Envy did not fail to slander one who was a 
favorite of the royal household, yet who 
dared to maintain in the midst of the gayest 
world the attempt to belong wholly to God. 
The young husband’s position in the army 
made frequent separation from his family 
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necessary, and kept him living much at 
court, and obliged him to participate in all 
court fétes and amusements. When his at- 
tention to religious practices occasioned 
comment and he was tempted to abandon 
them, hia testimony is that the influence of 


his wife held him superior to the snare. | 


Wise and watchful, tender and faithful, his 
esteem for her grew with every hour, and he 
had the happiness to see, one after the other, 
his proud old mother and the Countess of 
Durtal, his witty and brilliant sister, turn 
from their skepticism and join her in faith 
and practice of sincere religion. Even the 
old viscount, his father, scoffer that he was, 
when he came to die asked for the ministries 
of religion, and after partaking of the sacra- 
ment turned to her saying, in trembling 
tones, “ And now, dear child, I hope you are 
satisfied.” And this man who, like a little 
child, hung upon her words in dying, was 
he whose horses were too tired to take her 
to service, and who had tried by sarcasm 
and reason, by severity and scorn, to shake 
her faith in God. 

Says Augustine herself, in speaking of the 
conversion of her sister-in-law: “I loved 
her well. I longed to speak to her of God, 
but was restrained by fear of not being skill- 
ful to meet her objections. Feeling myself 
stronger with pen than with words, I wrote 
her letters, refuting one by one the errors I 
heard herexpress. Yet I had not had courage 
to give her the manuscript till she came in 
tears to my room one morning and said, ‘I can 
not hold out; I have n’t closed my eyes the 
whole night. Every thing in you preaches 
to me but your words. Why do you never 
speak to me of God?’ Then I led her to my 
desk, and, giving her the pages, said, ‘Read, 
and judge whether Ihave thought of you.’ ” 

This sister-in-law, Madame de Durtal, was 
a strong, earnest, generous nature. Religion 
became a reality to her. It enabled her for 
the next five years to walk in true sisterly 
nearness to her brother’s wife, to perform 
with zeal and fervor numberless acts of 
mercy, and when the five years ended, and 
the storm of the revolution broke upon the 
family, it enabled her to lighten with her 
courageous faith the barrack prison in the 





Rue de Sevres, where she shared with her 
aged mother the pallet of straw. It enabled 
her, when torn from that mother’s embrace, 
to stand calmly before the revolutionary 
tribunal and hear the sentence of death. It 
went with her to cheer her companions in 
the Conciergerie, where she labored so ea- 
gerly for the souls of the condemned that 
even the soldier who guarded her knelt and 
wept when she prayed; and it was the sup- 
port of her feeble steps as she mounted the 
scaffold in the early dawn that opened, after 
one anguished moment, into the fullness of 
eternal day. 

But it was not in her husband’s family 
alone that the duchess was winning love for 
herself which she used as a means of win- 
ning souls to God. Her spirit began to be 
felt in her own mother’s home, and her only 
sister, the Countess of Montesquieu, had a 
glimpse into her heart which she never for- 
got, when on the death of their mother’s 
father, the Marquis of Courtenvaux, the 
will was read to the sisters, bestowing on the 
elder much the larger share. Augustine 
threw herself into her sister’s arms, exclaim- 
ing, “ How glad I am! How very glad I 
am!’ They had both experienced the se- 
verity of early training that, marked their 
mother’s control, and though often separated 
from each other, there was ever after this 
oceasion greatest nearness of heart. Au- 
gustine was now the mother of two children, 
in whose care she proved herself as noble a 
mother as she was daughter, sister, and wife. 
The Countess of Montesquieu was a mother 
also of a sweet child, whose love for her 
aunt was almost as great as for her mother. 
This child’s spirit was not unlike that of the 
little Augustine in the convent days. When 
she knew herself to be dying, anxious to 
spare her mother grief, she said, ‘“ Good- 
night, mother; go away now, I am going to 
sleep.” She never woke again. Their sor- 
row but cemented the sisters’ love. Other 
children came to bless the countess, and later 
in life, through the influence of Madame de 
la Rochefoucauld, she was appointed by the 
Emperor Napoleon governess to the infant 
king of Rome. 

The noble qualities of her sister were not 
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wanting in the countess. One day when 
the emperor, toying with the baby’s hand, 
remarked, “I hope it will know how to give 
a sword-thrust some day,” she replied, “And 
{ hope it will have learned first how to 
scatter many blessings, sire.” One writer 
says of her: Her influence at court was 
great, and invariably used for good. To 
that influence was due the favor shown the 
Duke de Montmorenci, who, banished from 
Paris for having visited Madame de Stael, 
was permitted to reside for three years in 
the home of Madame de la Rochefoucauld 
at Montmirail. 

It was during the exile of her husband 
that the death of her grandfather, the Mar- 
quis of Montmirail, obliged Augustine to go 
and take possession of the estates that would 
have been the inheritance of her father. 
The people had heard of her goodness, and 
her journey was like the triumphal march 
of a princess, and the fétes throtighout the 
country were most brilliant in her honor. 
But she took possession of duties and re- 
sponsibilities as well as of honors and de- 
lights, and from this time forward never 
failed to exert herself in behalf of the peo- 
ple who depended upon her protection. 

When in ’89, “the year of storms,” the 
Duke of Doudeauville, seeing only trouble 
ahead, and desiring to save her fortune to 
herself and her children, separated it from his 
own, she then assumed the responsibility of 
an estate the revenue of which was not less 
than thirty thousand dollars a year. It was 
not strange that her husband’s friends re- 
monstrated against this act, for, indeed, few 
women in France at the age of twenty-five 
years would have been equal to such a trust. 
But she sought wisdom of her Mighty Coun- 
selor. As the times grew darker she did 
not oppress the people of her estates or dim- 
inish her charities, but she guarded her own 
and her children’s interests through all the 
perilous revolutionary crisis with truly mas- 
culine judgment and tact. 

When her husband had fled into exile and 
ner estates were put into sequestration, she 
insisted upon her rights with a firmness of 
purpose and an energy of action surprising 
in one of demeanor so modest and gentle. 
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When, on the pretext that as her husband 
was an emigrant half the common property 
should be confiscated for the good of tl« 

state, they would have seized the furniture 
of the Chateau de Montmirail, she went in 
person and proved that there was no com- 
mon property, as she had been married un- 
der the system of separate settlements, and 
saved her household goods for those she 
loved. In all her administration of her 
affairs she mingled justice with charity. A 
servant who once came to her was hers to 
support till death, and even then they con- 
fided their children to her care. She suc- 
cored the needy and the distressed, going 
herself to hospitals and among the destitute, 
and in the time of the revolution even to 
the prisons to carry comfort and consolation. 
But her generosity had to go hand in hand 
with economy. Order and system marked 
the care of every detail. She consulted with 
farmers and stewards, calculated expendi- 
tures, revised: accounts, and, says her hus- 
band, “not only by her courage preserved 
all her estates, but by her wise management 
improved them.” He says he had felt that 
if, on returning to France, there were left to 
him his gardener’s house fora home, he should 
be happy, and asks us to imagine his emo- 
tion when his wife after showing him over 
one of the estates, presents it to him as a 
conquest, with a sweet and modest pride 
that became her well. Since at the peril of 
her life she had preserved it, her husband 
declines to accept again the general control 
of her property, but she is careful that the 
chief honors and enjoyments it entails shall 
be his. She awaits his decisions, submits 
to him all changes, and, years before her 
death resigns to him the use of all her in- 
come, reserving only an allowance for her- 
dress and maid. Her habit was to urge him 
to set the example of generosity incumbent 
upon rank and fortune, by connecting his 
name with every benevolent scheme, while 
she performed her own charities in secrét 

To this end she was most sparing in he 
own attire and watchful over personal in- 
dulgence, that she might aid some unknown 
sufferers in an unknown way. In the man- 
agement of worldly affairs she proved her- 
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self a conscientious steward, never forgetting 
that God’s good gifts were a sacred trust to 
be used for his own purposes and his own 


poor. And she sought to transmit to her 
children with their possessions her own 
strong sense of obligation to God and to their 
fellows which animated her own life. 

These children, a daughter and a son, 
were from their birth the objects of her 
teriderest devotion and care. The joy of 
motherhood was not merely a weak senti- 
ment, nor was the child merely a little heir 
of noble name and fortune. Her children 
were heart of her heart, life of her life, and 
her one prayer from their birth was that 
they might belong to God. She writes that 
motherhood reveals to her the Divine Fath- 
erhood as nothing else ever did. Remem- 
bering her own childhood she made for her 
-children a home in her-arms, and it is into 
her ear they pour all their childish woes. 
She is their mother confessor, and so mani- 
fest is her love even in her correction that 
they do not shrink from bringing to her 
all their childish faults. In her letters to 
Ernestiné, her only daughter, notwith- 
standing a little old-fashioned formality of 
tone, and suggestions that sound strangely 
to us as to bead-telling and observances—are 
replete with a tenderness and nobility of 
wisdom rarely found in the most elevating 
of modern attempts to instruct the young. 
She knew human nature, girl-nature, with 
all its tendencies and vanities, and the let- 
ters indicate true safeguards and true suc- 
cours, though to us clad in unfamiliar words. 
She bids her run the race open to her, but 
never to forget the eternity which ends it. 
She shows her the special danger and use- 
lessness of trying to serve two masters, the 
folly of attempting to please the world by 
denying God, and pours all the strength of 
thought and affection upon her efforts to 
keep this child unspotted from the world. 
And Ernestine does not disappoint her. 
She has the satisfaction of seeing the strong, 
generous, impulsive character slowly come 
under the divine control. It is Ernestine 
who, a child of ten years of age, bears with 
her mother the perils of the revolution. 
She is with her while her father is in exile; 
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with her in deprivation, in imprisonment, 
and in flight, and after peace is restored the 
mother has the joy of seeing her become a 
happy wife and mother. She married at 
the age of seventeen the Marquis de Rastig- 
nac, and enters at once brilliant, beautiful, 
intelligent upon the whirl of festivities, 
that sprang up, like weeds whose roots were 
moistened with blood, in the wake of the 
receding waves of sorrow that had deluged 
France. Even in this gay time the mother’s 
heart follows her into her new life with ten- 
der entreaties and prayers, and when the 
daughter turns away from it all to lie down 
under the hand of disease, it is the noble 
mother who never leaves her till the young 
life passes on to share the life of God. 

Now the duchess had opportunity to test the 
truth of her own written words to Ernestine. 
“The world may be overthrown, empires de- 
stroyed, men tear each other asunder, but 
there is no human power that can take from 
us the precious gift of God’s peace, and hav- 
ing this we can bear all.” “ Whoever,” she 
adds, “has gone through the French revolu- 
tion and survived it can no longer doubt 
the nothingness of the things of earth. I 
have seen titles and honors vanish, the greatest 
fortunes annihilated, greatest names trailed 
in the mud, the most ‘brilliant reputations 
tarnished, the most useful institutions come 
to naught. And last of all, I have seen de- 
molished the altar and the throne. In this 
total overthrow has not my soul had reason 
to ery out, ‘Thou alone art stable, O God, 
Thou only meritest that we should love thee! 
All human supports have crumbled away. 
Thou only remainest, but with this prop I 
can endure all.’ ” 

And as she had endured with countless ~ 
miseries of the revolution, so with this prop 
she bore this personal sorrow which no one 
save her God could share. The blow came 
of her daughter’s death before there had 
been time to rally from her previous troub- 
les, or fully to enjoy the reality of her re- 
union with the duke, who had been absent 
from his family for more than ten years, a 
period lightened by only one or two brief 
seasons of meeting followed by partings that 
were thus made more severe. 

















The revolution spared her life and a por- 
tion of her fortune; but it filled the cup of 
suffering to the brim, which she shared with 
those she loved. No less than thirteen of 
her relatives mounted the scaffold in that 
era of blood. In 1789 the young duke, 
finding his youth forbade his taking a place 
in the Constituent Assembly, and that he 
was powerless to stay the stormy tide that 
threatened to overflow the nation, resolved 
on removing his family to Italy. They lin- 
gered a long time in Genoa, where the rank 
of the duke gave him great privileges, and 
where his good wife found her pleasures 
dampened by the seductive pleasures the 
social life afforded him. Still as she had 
strengthened him when a mere boy against 
the irreligious teaching of his tutor, and again 
at the court of Louis XVI, so again she put 
the strength of her love around his weakness, 
and saved him from himself—and she had 
the happiness of seeing his religious charac- 
ter so confirmed that she knew she had 
no reason to fear God would not keep what 
had been committed to his care. 

They lingered in Italy and Switzerland 
until the beginning of 1792, when the duke 
returned to Paris, “to wind up his affairs 
and learn the state of men’s minds.” After 
looking over the ground he thought it wise 
for his family to return, which they did, 
only to be left soon after by the husband 
and father, who hastened to the banks of the 
Rhine, to put his sword at the service of his 
king. But finding, after one campaign, that 
under cover of saving the king and restoring 
order to France, lurked ambitious designs 
with which he had no sympathy he left the 
army, and not daring to return to France 
consigned himself with reluctance to weary 
waiting for better days, with no better 
occupation for the slow dragging years than 
to imagine the sorrows to which his wife, 
children, mother, and sisters might be called 
to undergo. And his most tortured imagin- 
ings were not beyond the reality, for the 
threatening dangers to all she loved, and to 
the unfortunate victims of the madness of 
the times, presented opportunites for heroic 
self-forgetfulness, that could not be resisted 
by such a soul as that of his pious wife. 
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The interests of religion were as sacred to 
her as human life, and she risked her own as 
unhesitatingly to protect them as she would 
have done to save a neighbor from the scaf- 
fold. Notwithstanding the sentence of 
death pronounced against all who give an 
asylum to the faithful priests, she conceals 
in her house a German ecclesiastic without 
letting him know the danger she incurs. 
The red-bonnets throng her court-yard one 
day when she is attending mass in her own 
house. She leads them to the garden and 
diverts them till the service is at an end, 
and only enters the house after the priest 
has had time to flee. Arrested, confined 
with her mother-in-law, and the dear sister 
who afterward suffered on the scaffold, in a 
wretched prison that had served for bar- 
racks; separated by violence from the 
daughter from whom she had never before 
been parted, she yet gives herself to the ten- 
der care of the others in a way that touches 
the hearts of her guards. Released, only to 
be re-imprisoned, subjected to searchings, 
threats of death, released again only to see 
her mother and sister-in-law rearrested after 
only three days of freedom, it was indeed a 
time to try the Christian virtues of patience 
in her soul. 

At this third imprisonment the two ladies 
are confined with English nuns, who are 
prisoners in their convent, and in order to 
be able to minister to them and yet to keep 
her child near her the duchess goes to board 
at the convent, where the lady superior 
gladly weleomes her and where she gives 
herself to the comfort of all within her 
reach. Here fell the terrible blow of 
Madame de Durtal’s death on the scaffold, 
followed by that of her uncle, the Marshal 
of Mouchy Noailles, the noble old martyr 
hero, who said, “At eighteen I mounted to 
the assault for my king, at eighty I can well 
afford to mount the scaffold for my God!” 

Now the work of the stricken sister is to 
comfort the aged and broken-hearted mother ; 
yet even this sad consolation is to be denied. 
The decree of the Convention, that all the 
nobility not prisoners shall leave Paris, cuts 
these two suffering hearts asunder. She 
waits for hours in a crowd for her passport, 
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and withdraws to a little village of Nissious, 
twelve English miles from Paris, where with 
several nuns, driven from their cloister, she 
makes a home and gives herself to the 
education of her children. Here, in her 
own room, transformed into a chapel, the 
little Ernestine, now twelve years old, re- 
ceives in all secrecy, lest the priest pay the 
penalty with his life, her first communion, 
recalling to the mother the blessed season in 
the convent chapel in her own less happy 
childhood. 

There was not safety even now, and the 
heart of the duchess is scarcely less torn for 
those near than for the husband so far away. 
She had given him silver plate and dia- 
monds, but she does not know but the pro- 
ceeds of these have long ago been spent. 
Her own mother, who has taken refuge in 
England, shares with the duke, her son-in- 
law, the sum of forty-five hundred frances. 
She has anxieties enough to keep her very de- 
pendent on the divine strength. Once her 
husband is able tosend for her and to urge her 
to come tohim. The money is saved for the 
journey, the disguise is planned, the faithful 
Swiss is ready to escort her, and she ison the 
point of starting, when the danger which 
her flight may create for the nuns and the 
landlord’s family decides her to abandon the 
plan. What it cost to yield the chance of 
reunion with her husband and of absolute 
safety for her children we can not judge. 
She could not peril another life to save her 
own, but again and again she periled her 
own to save that of another. On one occa- 
sion hearing that the Abbé of Etyola was 
arrested at Bordeaux as he was about em- 
barking for England, she writes to a friend 
a note, begging him to deliver the abbé and 
to give him in her name three thousand 
francs. The note falls into the wrong hands, 
and when she hears of it, knowing it will 
cause the abbé his freedom and possibly 
his life, to save her friend she goes in person 
to the revolutionary tribunal, leaves her 
trembling man-servant at the door, and pre- 
sents herself alone for a hearing before the 
terrible Fouquier- Tinville. He keeps her 
waiting, standing, for two hours, and then 
informs her that his business is to punish 





the enemies of the republic, and that this ig 
the place for making denunciations. 

‘It’s a denunciation that brings me,” she 
answers. 

“Very good, speak citizen.” 

“Tt is myself and myself alone, whom J 
denounce.” ‘ 

“Tt is death, then, that you come to 
meet.” 

“I know, but it is my duty.” 

Surprised he listens. She tells him the 


Whole affair, and ends, “If there is any one 


to prosecute it is I.” 

After a pause he answers— 

“Do you know that I have feeling too? 
Why do you interest yourself for this priest?” 

“‘ Because he is unfortunate.” 

“Ah, yes, I understand, and I have a heart. 
I have saved a good many people.” 

He reassures her, tells her the case is at an 
end, and seeing her pale and trembling gives 
her his arm to the staircase. Her friend is 
saved, her own life too has been protected 
by the God in whom she believed. 

After a year of imprisonment the aged 
Viscountess de la Rochefoucauld hastened 
back to her arms. More quiet months 
stretch to years, and this noble woman fills 
them with blessed service to the sick and 
the poor and the sinful. God is her refuge, 
and much of the time keeps her in peace, 
though outwardly there seems no end to 
strife. 

Nearly five years from the time of their 
separation she goes with her children to join 
her husband in Switzerland. A most happy 
two months sped by, when the preservation 
of her estates required the wife’s return, 
The duke, erelong, in the disguise of a Swiss 
merchant attempts to follow, and reaching Or- 
leans is stopped by the new decree that every 
emigrant, if recognized, shall be shot within 
twenty-four hours. To Orleans the alarmed 
and anxious wife hastens to warn and turn 
back into exile the disheartened husband and 
father, and not the least trying duty of the 
trying years is this, that to save his lif¢ 
must banish still longer one she loves from al, 
that his heart holds dear. No wonder it 
sends her for days of silent communion with 
her God, from which she comes forth ready 
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to gather up her burdens and stagger on, 
yet looking longingly to the end. How pa- 
tiently her soul sat and waited in these days 
by “the fountain of living waters” we can 
judge by the letters to her danghter, many 
of which were written about this time. 
They make us forget that this woman felt it 
important that the beads be told twenty 
times a day, that seven psalms and the long 
rosary be said in the week, that she felt it 
needful to peril life rather than that a neigh- 
bor’s babe die unbaptized—that she prized 
the bit of a finger-bone of a dead saint, and 
believed she possessed a fragment of the 
true cross. All this was a part of the sys- 
tem in which she was reared, and she held 
tenaciously to what she had been taught; 
but her soul, open to the Divine Spirit, had 
certainly been under the instruction of the 
Divine Teacher. No truer penitence ever 
bathed with tears the feet of the Master, no 
more submissive obedience to precept and 
spirit of the Gospel ever shone in the life 
of saint or martyr, and we have no finer 
illustration of the power of Christian purity 
and truth, in a time adverse to both, over 
hearts enervated by frivolity, or hardened 
by cruelty and crime. 

In this interval of waiting for still better 
days, we find her making her home at the 
Castle. of Montmirail, and resuming her 
duties as mistress and benefactress. Of all 
her homes Montmirail is dearest. The peo- 
ple of the region had welcomed her to it as 
subjects welcome a queen whom they love. 
She owed the fact of its preservation in the 
times when every thing fell under pillage 
and fire to the faithfulness and courage of 
her servants. In 1814 a servant writes, 
“They are fighting in the town, they are 
fighting in the courts of the castle, the balls 
reach the chamber where I write, but be 
sure that to the last we shall prove our- 
selves worthy of you.” When Napoleon, in 
his invasion, took up his quarters in the 
castle fur a night, he found his chamber 
too small for his maps and ordered the par- 
tition knocked away; but the housekeeper, 
an old family nurse, resisted with such effect 
as saved the room from destruction. She 
was an old woman of sixty, and sometimes 
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for two months she never went to bed, but 
caught her sleep as she eould. Once when 
the town was given up to pillage, and all the 
inhabitants fled, she met alone at the castle 
gate forty Cossacks, who came to plunder. 
“T will go before and open the doors for 
you,” she said, and she did, and succeeded 
so in diverting and persuading the soldiers 
that. nothing was destroyed and but few ar- 
ticles taken away. No wonder the servants 
in Paris begged permission to go and help 
those at the castle. The mistress wrote 
urging those in charge to let the property 
go, but to save themselves, and it is not sur- 
prising that her heart should turn to this 
place and long to care for these long-waiting 
and long-suffering dependents who would not 
and did not go. She writes to a friend after 
the death of her daughter. “To procure 
some indulgence for my poor people, that is 
my pleasure. I do not wish to think aloud 
of my sorrow, but every thing seems dead 
within save my power to rejoice in seeing 
others glad.” 

Anxious, as soon as possible, to see the na- 
tion’s ruined altars restored, and to establish 
a religious center on the estate, she buys at 
Montleau, a suburb of Montmirail, an old 
half-ruined Benedictine priory. A portion 
of the church was repaired and consecrated, 
artd the other buildings of the priory were 
rendered comfortable for hospital uses. A 
room was added fer teaching orphans to 
work ; a free school was established, and all 
were placed under the care of the sisters of 
charity. The unexpected death of her hus- 
band’s mother increased her desire to hasten 
the preparation in the church at Montleau 
for a burial place for her family. A vault 
was prepared, the chapel above it consecrated 
and set apart for her own use, and thither 
were brought the remains of the beloved 
daughter whose “absence from the earth 
she said made all places alike to her heart.” 
Here too was laid the body of the noble 
lady who had been, indeed, a mother to her, 
and the heart of the Maréchal d’Estrees, 
the earliest friend of her life. The little 
chapel was dedicated to Our Lady of Pity. 
Behind the altar, upon a mound formed by a 
heap of rough moss-covered stones, rose a 
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cross formed of a pine trunk in the bark. 
Upon this cross fell the light from an un- 
seen lamp. To its foot came the sorrowing 
woman to meditate and to pray, and from 
the silent hours spent there she went back 
to brave acceptance of her life’s cares and 
faithful performance of its duties. 

Her devotional spirit increased rather than 
diminished the cheerful grace that made the 
charm of her society. She transferred to the 
little granddaughter, Zenaide, the child of 
Ernestine, the care she had given her 
mother, and when, two years later, in 1806, 
her only son, Sosthenes, married and brought 
his bride, a young lady of sixteen, she opened 
her arms with as much tenderness and joy to 
this new daughter as if her heart had never 
been broken by the loss of her own. And 
it is at this period, when she saw all the 
works of Montleau prosper, that she con- 
ceived the idea of extending the circle of her 
benefactions, and entered upon the plan that 
resulted in the founding of the Schools of 
Nazareth. 

In a modest house at Montleau she made 
a home for nuns who had been scattered 
during the revolution, and gathered for them 
a boarding-school composed principally of 
the children of families ruined by the same 
cause. To this school she became what 
Madame de Maintenon was to St. Cyr, the 
soul of the house, inspiring the pupils with 
a spirit of order, of economy, of love of work, 
and cultivating the sentiment of duty. She 
impressed upon them the simple and solid 
seal of strong and gentle virtues, and aimed 
to prepare them for “ serious women, useful 
and pleasant in the family circle capable of 
sacrifice and of influence for good.” 

Her principles of education are worthy not 
only of reiteration but of incorporation into 
more modern theories. The experience and 
observation of the changes in human cir- 
cumstances had impressed her with the im- 
portance of strengthening the character of 
young girls to endure reverses, not only in 
a spirit of faith, but also with intelligent 
and practical courage. She thought every 
girl should be taught details of domestic 
life, so that she might, if needful, know how 
to serve herself and aid others. 
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Notwithstanding her high purpose, through 
the dissensions and difficulties among these 
“Sisters of Peace,” in whose charge she had 
placed the school, she found herself wholly 
unable to produce from her idea any ade- 
quate result for the time and labor and 
prayer she had bestowed. In the reaction 
after the revolution, she knew many families 
who, frightened at the eff-cts of extravagant 
and worthless teaching of girls, desired to 
find for their daughters schools where real 
instruction would be combined with noble 
simplicity of life. Her conception of the 
need was perfect. She was herself a model 
of what she desired the young to become— 
but though her experiment had lasted years, 
the result was far from what she wished. 

When, at the end of seventeen years, the 
sisters, displeased at the refusal of the duch- 
ess to extend the school, proposed to take 
their savings and make a new establishment, 
she could not but feel the way had been 
providentially opened for the development 
of her own special plan. The house was 
left, the pupils were there, and in her own 
home was a young woman whom she had 
taken for a companion for her grandchild 
Zenaide, and who had grown to be reader, 
secretary, and almost daughter to herself. 
Zenaide was married, the children of her son, 
who afterward became the delight of her 
years, had not yet come into her home—and 
yet she gave up her companion to take 
charge of the girls at the school. 

And now, having resigned her own chief 
comfort to the work, she resolved not to 
Jet the girls be scattered, and believing the 
needed help would be sent, erelong the an- 
swer to her prayers seemed to come in the 
acquaintance, soon ripening into a warm 
friendship, of Mademoiselle Elisa Rollat. 
She had also the benefit of the advice of the 
distinguished Father Roger, one of whose 
maxims was, “Go straight to God by the 
shortest road,” and who was wont to ask 
the duchess when he saw her fears about to 
overcome her faith, “And what has Jesus 
done that you should doubt or fear ?” 

Besides these two friends, and more impor- 
tant than both, she had in her entire scheme 
the support of her husband’s sympathy and 














cordial co-operation. He agreed with her 
that the little house at Montleau would not 
suffice for their plan and that school and 
hospital should not be under the same roof, 
nor pupil and patient visit at the same chapel. 
He encouraged, therefore, the transfer of the 
hospital to Montmirial and the appropria- 
tion of the entire priory to the uses of the 
new community. 

To make these changes involved no light 
sacrifices on the part of the duke, sacrifices 
which the good duchess supplemented by 
private benefactions made often by the aid 
of personal deprivations. To establish a 
school fund for future contingencies she 
regularly withdrew from her own allowance 
all of which she could possibly deprive her- 
self without notice, and placed it in the 
hands of an agent, who proved unworthy of 
the trust. She forgave him on his confes- 
sion, and though the blow fell when Naza- 
reth could ill afford the loss, she immediately 
began again to try by still greater rigors to 
repair a loss which she bore without com- 
plaint. But it was not by money alone that 
the good duke upheld his noble wife in her 
work. When the establishment was in op- 
eration with Mdlle. Rollat as the superior, he 
spared no pains to smooth her difficulties 
and to assure her of his interest. He pro- 
vided pleasures and amusements for the 
pupils, encouraged studies and distributed 
prizes, and gave the enterprise every encour- 
agement in his power. 

To enter into any detailed account of the 
school-life at Nazareth, or of the character 
of that remarkable woman whose impress 
was left upon so many women of France, 
and who so molded the natures of the girls 
who came under her influence that as women 
they became strong regenerating influences 
in society, is beyond the province of this 
sketch. Suffice it to say the noble founder 
could not have found a nobler aid. If the 
duchess was the heart of the enterprise, Mad- 
emoiselle Rollat was hands and head. In 
the times of the greatest prosperity and in- 
fluence, in the awful reverses of the revolution 
of 1830, in the pestilence of 1882, both women 
stood together in their love and their work 
for this institution. 
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Madame de la Rochefoucauld lived to see 
her friend rest from her labors, lived to have 
her heart and home grow young in the pres- 
ence of her grandchildren, and then to lose 


two of the dearest and best. Her son-in- 
law never married again, but died in 1838. 
Her son’s wife followed in 1834. One year 
more and the beloved and honored sister, the 
Countess of Montesquieu, passed away, and 
a few days later her heart is torn again by 
the loss of her pet grandchild, a girl of fifteen, 
around whom she has allowed her love to 
cling until to lose her is almost like parting 
from her Ernestine afresh. 

Still the aged woman, on whom blindness 
has long since crept, smiles upon the little 
ones who are left; still her trembling hand 
touches one and another as they cluster 
about her knee to hear her stories of exile, 
of travel, and of the hardships and perils of 
the revolution. She tells them that they 
must learn to serve themselves, that she had 
sometimes to serve her mother and to care 
for her children in prison, to make the 
straw pallet comfortable, to cook the food. 
She tells them of one time when there was 
only one egg for both the little boy and girl, 
and that she was quite happy on breaking 
it to find that there was a double yolk. 
And they kiss the wrinkled hand and creep 
closer to her side, for the link between her 
sightless age and their innocent youth is 
very strong. Love makes a highway over 
which her teachings pass from her heart to 
theirs, and whatever comes by that road 
children are sure to understand. 

When her daughter-in-law is dying, and 
she hastens to her side, they say to her, 
“ Your mother is coming.” ‘‘ Which mother?” 
she whispers. ‘Madame de Dondeauville.” 
“Oh, that one? That is the mother of my 
heart.” 

And after all these sorrows she was not 
spared the crowning grief of womanhood. 
After two years of painful illness the hus- 
band she had taken at her mother’s bidding 
more than sixty years before closed a life of 
true nobility and usefulness, of which she 
had been the inspiration and the delight. 
Since his return from emigration his career 
had been one of devotion to the interests of 
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France, in which he included the interests 
cf the humblest and most unfortunate of 
her citizens. Honors had crowned him, and 
duties and responsibilities crowded his years. 
He was successively President of the Coun- 
cil, General of the Marine, Director of the 
Committee of Instruction of the Seine; he 
sat in the Chamber of Peers, was Postmaster- 
general, Minister of State, Member of the 
Privy Council, and last Minister of the 
King’s Household. 

Tenderness and justice are admirably 
blended in his character. Notwithstanding 
the rebuke and remonstrance of the king at 
his severity, he banished from court pages 
whose influence he found demoralizing to 
the smaller boys. . And yet when worn with 
fever and fatigue, while presiding over ses- 
sions where the poor were to be heard, he 
said in answer to remonstrance to spare him- 
self, ‘That my health be preserved is not as 
important as that the unfortunate shall not 
be kept waiting.” 


At the close of such a life as his, or as 


that of his wife, one need spend no words in 
saying how they met the bitterness of death. 
He slept. She lingered still; lingered eight 
long years of patient, uncomplaining gentle- 
ness, such as makes a most touching and 
pathetic picture. No dear old blind grand- 
mother, sitting at her knitting in the dark, 
in her wooden rocking-chair by the fireside 
of some little brown house among our hills, 
ever was more careful not to “ make trouble” 
than is this old duchess of France. Shame- 
ful to tell, they who cared for her were not 
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always as patient as herself. It is so easy 
to become so accustomed to other people’s 
infirmities that we no longer feel their hurt; 
so easy to believe it when the aged voice 
says, “ Now go and do as you like, and do n’t 
mind me; I shall enjoy being alone.” The 
century of time makes small difference in 
human nature. Her biographer hints that 
she sat many a silent hour alone rather than 
give.any one the trouble to be with her, and 
that she accepted their habit of deciding for 
her what she wished; that she went and 
came when others were ready, and waited 
when they were not. And more surprising 
still, she recognized that to serve her might 
be irksome, and never complained of bad 
service to those who would have set it right. 

We could have no stronger evidence than 
this of the victory of grace over self, though 
when we read of it we wish there had been 
less of grace and more insistances upon the 
attention that was her due. It does not 
quiet the indignant feeling even to hear that 
when she sat alone the Divine companion- 
ship was hers. 

We will not touch with any hasty hand 
the veil of darkness behind which her soul 
sat in silence, waiting for God. She smiled 
in those last days if they talked of Nazareth 
or of the children, but made no answer 
when they asked her if she loved them still. 
But to the very last her lips found words if 
they spoke of God, and when they asked 
her if she loved him, they gave a triumph- 
ant echo to the utterance of her life, as she 
fervently answered, “ Yes.” 





AN AUTUMN SONG. °, 


HE glory from the wan year dies; 
Chill cling the mists; the clouds swim low; 
Soon will look down the cold, keen skies 
On birdless boughs and silent snow. 
O latest swallow, southward wing; 
O lingering song-bird, sing your last; 
Between bare Autumn and new Spring 
Are pelting storm and beating blast ; 
But sob not, Sorrow; still thee, Sigh; 
White Winter into Spring will die. 





The gladness from my wan life dies; 
My waning days grow sunless all; 
Beneath chill mists and murky skies, 

The blooms, the leaves that cheered me, fall. 
O glad sweet May, that once I knew; 

O cloudless hours, that langhed and sung; 
O days, that danced ’neath skies so blue, 

Ye only were when I was young. 
But cheer thee, Age; nor sob nor sigh; 
Death comes, but Death itself shall die. 
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FHE QUEST OF EL DORADO. 


N sailing westward Columbus expected 
I to reach the East, and at the end of his 
first voyage he believed that he had found 
the land of the Grand Cham. Men’s imag- 
inations at once took fire, and the philoso- 
pher’s stone became a bauble, since now the 
wealth of the Indies had already been brought 
to the very door of Europe. Erelong, how- 
ever, it was found that Columbus had stum- 
bled upon a New World and that a vast 
continent: barred the way to the opulent 
East. Still for a hundred years the_ belief 
prevailed that America abounded with gems 
and gold. Newport, in Virginia, and Fro- 
bisher,’ in Labrador, loaded their ships with 
shining dirt, while great cities rose to fame 
and shone resplendent afar. Such was the 
renowned “Cibola” in New Mexico, and 
“Norumbega” on the bank of the Penobscot 
in Maine, where (it was said) roofs of sun- 
bright gold were supported by pillars of 
silver and crystal, the common houses being 
filled with orient peaw. 

The wealth actually found in Mexico and 
Peru gave color to these magnificent dreams, 
and, as each rich conquest only created fresh 
desire, the Spaniards, after spoiling Monte- 
zuma and the Incas, turned their attention 
elsewhere, finally embarking upon the 
quest of “El Dorado,” supposed to be a 
kind of Norumbega under a new form. 
This wonderful city was supposed to stand 
on the bank of a lake in the highlands of 
New Granada, where the tall cliffs in the 
flanks of the mountain were luminous with 
native gold, which was reflected in the water 
of the lake, dazzling the béholder’s eye. 

Inspired by the reports adventurers soon 
set out upon the quest.' The few who pene- 
trated to the region found no gold, but, de- 
termined not to be disappointed, they re- 
ported upon their return that the city lay 
farther towards the interior than generally 
supposed. In 1528, however, the Emperor 
Charles V arranged with some Germans to 
colonize Venezuela, when the quest of El 


Dorado was seriously considered. In 1530 
Vou. VI.—-35 





Alfinger left Coro with two hundred Span- 
iards and several hundred Indians to find 
the city, entering at once upon those fright- 
ful atrocities which marked Spanish adven- 
ture from the beginning. Proceeding south- 
ward the Indians were fastened by the neck 
to a chain to prevent them from deserting, 
the complication being such that in order to 
release one it was necessary to loosen the 
whole line; but to save trouble when an In- 
dian became exhausted his head was quietly 
cut off releasing the body. The report of 
Alfinger’s cruelty preceded him, and when 
he reached the Lagoon of the rivers Cesar 
and Magdelena, the timid natives retreated 
to an island. Excited by the glitter of their 
gold ornaments, seen in the distance, the 
Spaniards forced their horses into the lagoon 
and swam to the island, where many of these 
simple people were killed and the rest made 
prisoners. So great wag the booty that 
twenty-five men were sent back from this 
point with sixty thousand dollars to obtain 
supplies. ‘El Dorado,” nevertheless, was 
not found, and after many wanderings, at- 
tended every-where with terrible cruelties, 
Alfinger himself was slain. In 1532 the 
remnant of the expedition returned to 
Coro. 

It was from Granada, where the most costly 
enterprises were undertaken, that the next 
enterprise went forth. Sebastian Bebalcazar 
in 1585 sent George Espira into the mount- 
ains of Merida and the banks of the Apure 
and Meta. The Indians told him of white 
men who had wandered in the region, and 


‘Espira inferred that he had reached the 


Amazon, for the reason that Ordez, who as- 
cended that river from the Atlantic in 1531, 
lost certain men in the forests. Espira heard 
of much gold, but found none. In the year 
1536, while Espira was still absent, Jerome 
Ortal followed in his track, but accomplished 
nothing. In the same year George of Spires, 
a German, led a party of Spaniards and In- 
dians from Coro. With a force of four hun- 
dred men, he wandered three years, pene- 
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trating fifteen hundred miles into the interior 
and reaching the river Caqueta. He was 
followed by Federman, who met Quesada on 
the heights of Bogota in 1539. 

In 1589 Gonzalo Pizarro, brother of the 
conqueror, also took the field. Leaving 
Quito, he crossed the mountains with four 
hundred horse, and reached Zumarque, three 
hundred miles eastward, going thence to a 
forest of cinnamon trees. Being re-enforced 
at this point by Francis Orellana, Pizarro 
resolved to push on to El Dorado. In the 
course of his march he came to the river 
Napo, in the province of Cocas, where the 
Cacique received him kindly, and told him 
that the people upon the banks of another 
river wore plates of gold, evidently desiring 
to get rid of him. Pizarro therefore set out 
once more, and followed the bank of the Napo 
forty-three days, being finally obliged to stop 
and build boats to carry the sick and the 
baggage. Placing fifty men on board these 
boats under the command of Orellana, he di- 
rected that officer to go in search of pro- 
visions, as his people were now reduced to 
extremity. Abandoning himself to the cur- 
rent, in three days Orellana made three hun- 
‘dred miles, and finally shot out into the 
Amazon, having now resolved to desert 
Pizarro and make his way to the sea; which 
he reached after incredible hardships, fight- 
ing the Indians and famine nearly all the 
way and meeting some of those female war- 
riors called ‘“‘ Amazons,” whose name he 
gave to the river. They heard of much gold, 
but El Dorado eluded their sight. In the 
meanwhile Pizarro, wiser and sadder, led 
back a handful of his followers to Peru. 
The object of the expedition failed, but 
geography ‘received a most important con- 
tribution, as was almost invariably in these 
quests for El Dorado. 

One expedition at a time, however, was 
not enough, and, therefore, while Quesada, 
already referred to, was pushing into the 
country from Bogota, in Venezuela, Philip 
Von Huten, a brave and prudent companion 
of George of Spires, a relation of the Velsers, 
took the field. In July, 1541, many gallant 
young cavaliers rallied around his standard. 
He left Coro by sea, landed at Burburata, 
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marched thence to Barquisimeto, wintering 
in a village of the central plains called La 
Fragua, where he learned tiat Quesada had 
passed the place a little while before. In 
the Spring he went on to Papamene, near 
the head-waters of the Caqueta. The In- 
dians offered to lead him to a land rich in 
gold and silver, and to a city called Macatoa 
on the bank of the Guaviore. Nevertheless, 
he pushed on in the track of Quesada for eight 
days, contrary to the advice of his Indian 
guide, who finally escaped. Next famine 
attacked Von Huten, and his men were 
obliged to subsist upon ants together with a 
wild fruit that caused their hair, beards, 
and eyebrows to fall off, whilst their horses 
died. In this terrible condition they wan- 
dered for a year, finding at last that they had 
traveled in a circle. Setting out once more 
with forty men the brave German took his 
way towards Macatoa, which proved to be an 
orderly collection of well built huts with 
eight hundred inhabitants. The chief ad- 
vised him to go no farther westward, as he 
would meet the rich and powerful Omaguas, 
who possessed much gold and silver. Still 
he resolved to go on, and at the end of five 
days came in sight of a large town with 
streets and houses touching one another, 
while in its center was a structure said to be 
inhabited by Quarica, the Lord of the 
Omaguas. At the same time they found a 
temple containing many idols of gold. Stim- 
ulated by this prospect the knight charged 


-upon the city with his little band; but the 


natives, rallying to the beating of drums, 
met them with a determined force, so that 
Von Huten was wounded and carried off the 
field, his retreating soldiers being harassed 
by superior numbers. The search for El 
Dorado was, therefore, definitely abandoned. 
A novel method was adopted by a friendly 
chief of the Uaupes in order to make a diag- 
nosis of Von Huten’s case. Putting the 
knight’s armor upon a slave, whom they 
placed in the saddle, an Indian wounded 
him in the same way that the knight had 
been wounded, after wi.ich the slave was de- 
liberately dissected to discover the nature of 
the injury. By the knowledge thus gained 
Von Huten was cured. 
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The expedition was a failure; but it cre- 


ated a fresh excitement, and El Dorado was. 


believed to lave been reached. Neverthe- 
Jess, when the explorer and his companion, 
Velser, returned to Coro, the government 
had passed into the hands of the brutal Car- 
bajal, who tied their hands, and caused the 
heads of these gold-hunters to be hacked off 
with a wooden hatchet. 

The most famous of all the expeditions 
was that of Pedro de Ursua, who was ac- 
companied by the tyrant Lope de Aguirre. 
Ursua was a brave and distinguished knight 
of Navarre, and in 1558 he was selected by 
the viceroy of Lima as the best person to 
search for the region which certainly existed, 
but which hitherto had been sought in vain. 
Father Pedro Simon, the historiographer of 
the expedition, says that its object contem- 
plated something more than gold. He de- 
sired to pacify the negroes and relieve Peru 
of idle adventurers and dangerous charac- 
ters, at the same time wishing to make treat- 
ies and advance the Church. The viceroy, 
therefore, made Ursua governor of he knew 
not what, and promised such rewards as the 
king of Spain was wont to bestow. The 
refuse of the New World hastened to join 
the expedition, which combined all those 
elements of self-destruction that rendered 
abortive so many English ventures in North 
America. Ursua’s plan was to march north- 
ward to the head-waters of the great rivers 
that were known to run to the Atlantic, and 
then to build brigantines. 

Money was indeed wanting for the expe- 
dition, but who should hesitate about ad- 
vancing capital in connection with El Do- 
rado? There were millions init. At least, 
thus thought that learned, portly priest, 
Father Pedro Portillo, into whose ear some- 
thing had been dropped about a miter; for 
the grand scheme of the viceroy contem- 
plated a splendid hierarchy in the new and 
magnificent domain which Ursua was so 
soon to seize. “ Bishop of El Dorado,” quoth 
Portillo, “it must at least turn out a toler- 
able see,” and, to cut the matter short, he 
pledged two thousand dollars. Pay -day, 
nevertheless, brought some distressing re- 
ports, and the zeal of Father Portillo waned, 
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while, in the end, he flatly refused to fur- 
nish the money. Now, however, the man- 
agers changed ground, and, instead of two, 
they demanded five thousand dollars in 
Spanish gold. It was in vain that the pious 
father pleaded his inability, and roundly pro- 
nounced his nolo episcopari. With a loaded 
musket pointed at his head, he signed the 
order for the money, and Ursua was in funds. 
Discipline, however, was wanting, and mu- 
tiny was rife. Ursua was even warned by 
his friend, Pedro de Linasco, of personal 
danger, advising him not to take with him 
a certain beautiful woman, as it was “setting 
a bad example to his followers.” The woman 
in question was Donna Inez de Atienza, a 
young widow of-Piuva. Father Simon says 
that de Ursua took her “ with the intention 
of marrying her, as she was a spirited and 
beautiful woman.” Other women went, as 
the plan contemplated colonization. 

Parties under Garcia de Arze and de Vargas 
went in advance six hundred miles to the 
junction of the Ucayli and Amazon. In 
September, 1560, de Ursua embarked on the 
river Huallaga with some wretched brigan- 
tines, canoes, and rafts. Of three hundred 
horses all but forty were left behind to run 
wild, together with many cattle, while the 
entire expedition was in a disordered condi- 
tion. The adventurers also were alarmed 
by the breadth and rapidity of the river. 
On the second day they lost sight of the 
mountains, Simon saying that the country 
‘continued to be flat until they reached the 
coast of the North Sea. 

De Ursua joined de Vargas at Ucayli, 
when they descended the Amazon, overtook 
Garcia del Arze, who had hastened on, and 
continued the course down that river, there- 
after finding the Indians more or less friendly. 
The exact course ultimately pursued is not 
known. Upon entering the Atlantic it is 
nevertheless stated that they made a voyage 
of seventeen days, which would suffice to 
reach Trinidad from the mouth of the Ama-~ 
zon. We, however, must leave this subject to 
observe that the first fruit of the mutinous 
spirit which had prevailed from the begin- 
ning was the murder of de Ursua, at the 
New Year, 1561. The deed was instigated 
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by Aguirre, formerly a horse-breaker in 
Peru, where he was continually engaged in 
plots against the public order. 

The foul crime being accomplished, a paper 
was drawn up in which an attempt was made 
to justify the deed. All signed the paper, 
but when Aguirre wrote his name, he added 
“Traitor.” This led to a wild scene, as 
Aguirre wished to draw away the entire 
company from loyalty to the crown of Spain. 
Bandera, captain of the Guard, declared 
that whoever called him a traitor in the 
matter of slaying the “tyrant” de Ursua 
was a liar, and offered to meet any one in 
mortal combat who affirmed the contrary. 
Nevertheless, the disturbance for the time 
ceased, and Don Fernando was declared gov- 
ernor of the expedition. By this time the 
zeal to discover El Dorado had diminished. 
Aguirre argued in favor of descending the 
Amazon to the sea, and, sailing thence to 
Panama, make their way to Peru. Without 
deciding the question, the route down the 
river was resumed ; but they finally decided 
to revolf against the king of Spain, and go 
to the conquest of Peru, of which country 
Don Fernando was made “prince.” Here 
also Aguirre murdered de Arze and others, 
because they were the friends of their late 
commander. The next step in his crime 
was the murder of Donna Inez. 

This woman may be regarded as one of 
the two great heroines of the Amazon— 
Madame Godin, who navigated the entire 
length of the river, completely crossing South 
America, and rejoining her husband at the 
end of eighteen years, being the other. 
Says the editor of ‘The Cruise of Aguirre,” 
“The very sublimity of this noble creature’s 
devotion, which no’terrors could daunt, no 
hardships damp, ought to have protected her 
from the cowardly sneers of dirty friars and 
the calumnies of gold-seeking adventurers. 


The Lady Inez ‘forsook not her lord in his’ 


travels unto death;’ and het heroism and 
her sorrows almost hallow a love which 
may not have been sanctioned by a priest. 
If she was guilty of any fault after the 
death of Ursua, which Simon asserts and 
which I do not believe,” the writer adds, 
“let it be remembered that the poor broken- 
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hearted girl was utterly helpless and in the 
hands of incarnate fiends, with hearts harder 
than the nether millstone.” Aguirre, ap- 
propriately described as a “mad devil,” 
caused her to be murdered because her mat- 
tress would take up too much room on one 
of the brigantines. The deed was accom- 
plished in the most brutal manner, causing 
even hardened men to weep. 

Once more the expedition proceeded; but 
soon Aguirre found an opportunity of mur- 
dering his new commander, and obtaining 
the power himself. July 1, 1561, the open 
sea was reached. Seventeen days later found 
the Spaniards at the island of Margarita, 
whose governor received them kindly ; but, 
in return, he was murdered by Aguirre, who 
allowed few days to pass without a taste of 
human blood, wreaking his vengeance alike 
upon friend and foe. He now hoisted the 
black flag, and formally proclaimed “ war” 
against the king of Spain. But our subject 
does not require us to give the details of 
his adventures, and we will content our- 
selves with stating his end, ashe finally re- 
solved to burn his vessels, and proceed by 
land to Peru, whence he came. At Barqui-: 
cemeto, being deserted by the greater por- 
tion of his followers, and surrounded by the 
royal forces, he performed the crowning act 
of his life in the murder of his daughter, to 
whom he said, “Commend thyself to God, 
my daughter, for I am about to kill thee, 
that thou mayest not be pointed at with 
scorn.” Tarralva tried to save her, and 
managed to wrench the loaded arquebuse 
from the hands of the father, but as he had 
a poignard he succeeded in taking her life. 
Having done this he went to the door of his 
house, where he had not sufficient spirit left 
to give the enemy a final shot, but leaned 
dejectedly against the door-post, where he 
was shot by two deserters from his own 
ranks, A third soldier cut off his head, and 
bore it to the commander of the royal forces. 
The body of the traitor was quartered and 
thrown into the highway, while his head 


was taken to the city of Tocuyo, and placed 


in an iron cage, where the skull was on ex- 
hibition for several years, together with his 
pirate flags, which had been consecrated by 
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his orders in the church at Margarita, and 
the bodice of yellow silk worn by his daugh- 
ter at the time she was killed. Thus ended 
Ursua’s famous expedition in search of El 
Dorado, which, like all the rest, simply 
served to illustrate the truth so patent the 
world over to-day, that, in the thirst for 


‘gold, men do not stay through the fear of 


crime. 

With this expedition we leave the Span- 
iards, and turn to note the connection of the 
English with the quest for El Dorado, espe- 
cially since it is to Sir Walter Raleigh that 
we must attribute those representations 
which gave El Dorado its chief renown. It 
was this gallant knight who spread in 
Europe the report of the city of “ Manoa,” 
said to stand in the Parima, or White Sea. 
He says the account of this city, which he 
had supposed to be established by a colony 
from Mexico, was received from Berreo, 
whom he made a prisoner at Trinidad on 
his first voyage to Guiana. Nevertheless, 
he. entertained large views before setting 
out; and, in writing to Queen Elizabeth, 
November 13, 1595, he mentions a golden 
shield brought from Guiana, weighing forty- 
seven hundred weight, and worth a hundred 
thousand pounds, adding, “I know that in 
Manoa are stores of these,” and that if the 
opportunity is lost “we are curst of God.” 
With Raleigh piracy was no crime. 

In Trinidad, Berreo showed a document 
from the archives of the town, purporting 
to be the dying testimony of one Juan Mar- 
tinez, who had served under Ordez in the 
first attempt to ascend the Orinoco. For 
neglect of duty he had been condemned to 
death, but by the aid of his friends he es- 
caped in a canoe, being afterwards carried to 
Manoa, the capital of El Dorado. The city 
was so large that, though he entered the 
gates at noon, it took him the rest of the 
day and all of the next before he came to 
the palace of Inga, the emperor. He lived 
in the emperor’s palace seven months, and 
was then allowed to depart, ultimately reach- 
ing Trinidad. Martinez saw an abundance 
of gold in their temples, where there were 
“plates, armors, and shields of gold, which 
they do use in the wars.” Martinez, afier 
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making this deposition, died. Raleigh says 
that Manoa, or El Dorado, excelled every 
city of the world, “or at least so much of 
the world as is known to the Spanish na- 
tion,” for its riches and excellent seat, say- 
ing, also, “it is founded on a lake of salt 
water two hundred leagues long.” He also 
calls it a “Caspian” sea. On some of the 
old maps the fancied sea is laid down. 

Humboldt believed that the entire story 
told by Martinez was a sheer fable, but he 
did not attempt to prove it. What the na- 
tives described as a city seems to have existed, 
though, in fact, hardly more than a small 
collection of plain dwellings. In 1605 a 
visitor, reported by Purchas, was told of the 
city by an aged Indian, who said that every 
child knew of the riches of ‘“Manooan.” 
He showed him some images and plates of 
what appeared to be gold. He also repre- 
sented that they were accustomed to hang 
up plates and images of this metal at the 
doors of the houses. These little trinkets or 
charms, which the people evidently ac- 
quired in barter with the Caribbees, were 
magnified in the reports of Berreo and Ral- 
eigh. Sir Robert Dudley, who was in Gui- 
ana.the year before Raleigh saw the plates 
of gold, and was told of people who “ sprink- 
led their bodies with gold, and seemed to be 
gilt.” In the latter phrase we have the so- 
lution of the whole story of El Dorado. 
Therefore let us declare that ‘El Dorado” 
was a person, not a place. From first to last 
these adventurers were the victims of a 
phrase. A careful examination of the old 
chronicles separates the fable from the fact, 
and reveals the origiv of the delusion. Let 
us, then, in concluding our subject state the 
simple facts. 

In New Grenada is a lake called “ Guata- 
vita,” which is about three miles in circu- 
ference and situated in the table lands five 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Humboldt gives a view of this lake in his 
description of it. Cochrane says, “ Picture 
to yourself a lovely Autumn day on the 
Lake of Westmoreland. Such had we; nota 
breath of wind disturbed the glassy surface 
of the lake, which reflected back the thick 
woods that studded its shores rising in tiers 
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on tiers to the height of one hundred and 
seventy feet, and above all was seen a calm 
reflected sky. Naught living moved, save a 
few water-fowl, that gently glided away from 
us, as wondering what creatures dared to 
molest their ‘solitary reign.’ It really ap- 
peared as an enchanted spot.” 

Filled with crystal water it was supposed 
to be the abode of the deity who ruled over 
the destinies of the aborigines of this part 
of South America, and whom they were ac- 
customed to propitiate from time to time with 
costly offerings of gold. No notice is found 
of any offerings subsequent to the capture of 
the neighboring city of Guatavita by Neme- 
quene, the Zipa of Bogota, forty years before 
the coming of the Spaniards. The ceremony 
was performed twice a year. The native 
chief went with the people in procession 
with music and banners, mounted to the 
edge of the lake and descended to its shores 
by steps built for the purpose. There the 
devotees embarked in canoes, and paddled to 
the middle of the lake, when the body of 
the chief was anointed with balsam and 
sprinkled with a fine dust of gold. Ata 
signal the chief plunged into the water, while 
at the sume time the people threw offerings 
backward over their shoulders. This done 
they belieyed that expiation had been made 
for the time, and then returned to their 
homes. It is said that one chief cast into 
this lake as much gold as fifty men could 
carry. The cultus appears to have been 
maintained for a long time, and finally gave 
rise to a report that near a great lake sur- 
rounded by mountains refulgent with gold 
there was a region of vast wealth called “ El 
Dorado,” or “ the Golden.” Thus the indi- 
vidual or person, the sacrificing chief of the 
people was transmuted into a place, to be- 
come the subject of many a costly quest, and 
as romantic too as any of those by King Ar- 
thur and the knights. Modern enterprise, 
however, has dealt with Lake Guatavita 
itself in a most unromantic way, and instead 
of being an object of reverence as of old, it 
has proved the scene of greedy speculation. 
In fact; various efforts have been made to 
drsin the lake and recover the treasure which 
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it contains, valued by M. de la Kier at the 
trifling sum of a hundred and twenty mill- 
ions of pounds sterling. ' Cochrane invested 
large amounts, and endeavored to drain the 
lake, which forms a cup in the uplands sur- 
rounded by a ridge, through which it would 
be necessary to cut a channel or a tunnel to 
draw off the water. His plan, however, con- 
templated a siphon, but it was with great 
difficulty, though finally to their great de- 
light, that the enterprising Englishman, in 
the court-yard of his hotel, taught the dull- 
witted grandees of the neighborhood, that, 
by the aid of a crooked tube, water could be 
made to run up hill. The small boys 
shouted, and the Senoritas applauded with 
their fans, when they saw the water of the 
fountain, evidently beside itself, running up 
the syphon and then running down again, 
to spread itself out upon the ground. 
To the old dons it was also a new idea, but 
they held on to their money bags all the 
same; and thereafter continued the old sys- 
tem of dredging. It is well known that a 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars’ worth 
of gold was thus obtained, whilst among the 
gems recovered was an emerald valued at 
seventy thousand more. Yet after Mr. 
Cochrane had exhausted all the funds he 
could command the water was still thirty- 
three feet deep, the sides of the basin being 
faced with friable strata, which give ‘free 
course to the thousands of mountain springs 
that fed this unique lake. Thus the wealth 
of El Dorado, the Golden Chief, lies to-day 
where the old devotee dropped it, in the 
lake’s black ooze and where to the end of 
time it will remain. All this lavish out- 
lay of toil, all the misery, hardship, cruelty, 
and bloodshed grew out of a misconception 
of a phrase. Men believed in the reality of 
a great city refulgent with gold and precious 
stones, and Raleigh in one of his editions 
has a picture of Manoa the Golden defended 
by towers and strong walls. But these 
things so real to the early explorer are 
now “melted into air, into thin air,” and 
“the cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous pal- 
aces,” like many another “ insubstantial pa- 
gent faded,” have not left “a rack behind.” 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


SOME CONNECTIONAL INTERESTS OF 
METHODISM. 

THE primary organization of the Church 
universal, according to the Protestant idea, is 
the local Church, or congregation of believers, 
who in any place may be associated together 
for the maintenance of united worship. Such 
organisms, at first existing in severalty, find it 
expedient for mutual support and edification, 
and for the extension of Christ’s kingdom, to 
beconie affiliated, and more or less closely con- 
solidated; and out of this arise the various 
associations of Churches in Protestantism 
known as sects or denominations. And these 
are not only natural outgrowths of zeal for 
religion acting among the conditions of Chris- 
tian liberty,—but they are both lawful and 
expedient, constituting the most desirable order 
of things possible to the mixed and imperfect 
stale in which the Church subsists. In these 
bodies there are always present two opposite 
tendencies,—one to an exclusive congregation- 
alism, in which the local Church shall be su- 
preme in all things, and the other to a consol- 
idated denominational unity, in which all the 
powers of the original ecclesiastical unit shall 
be absorbed into the more comprehensive and 
unified denomination. The proper balance of 
/ these two tendencies, carried into actual effect, 
is the true ideal of Church life. 

Methodism has always inclined to the con- 
nectional rather than to the congregational 
side of this problem, and, while fully recogniz- 
ing the reality and the right to be of each par- 
ticular or local Church, it finds its own par- 
ticular form of development best promoted 
through its connectional agencies. It may be 
said, generally, that where simply local Church 
interests are chiefly to be cared for, the congre- 
gational system is the better one; but wherever 
mutual support among associated Churches, 
and especially aggression upon the outlying 
world, are the chief objects of Church life and 





activities, then the wider and more com pre- 
hensive form of organization should have the 
preference. And as the latter has ever been 
the distinctive characteristic of Methodism, it 
has of course always been specifically organic 
and denominational. And, accordingly, they 
who study the growth and perpetuity of Meth- 
odism as an active force in our modern Prot- 
estantism should give especial attention to its 
connectional interests, 

It is known to all, as matter of fact, that 
Methodism has attained to its present status 
through its connectional agencies and methods, 
and it must be conceded that our local Churches 
to a large extent are maintained in life and 
prosperity through their connectional rela- 
tions. Perhaps it may also be said that the 
standing and effectiveness of the Methodist 
ministry is very greatly and favorably affected 
by its closely compacted eonnectionalism. Ac- 
cepting the definition of Methodism (in the 
original and generical sense of that term) as 
“Christianity in earnest,” and always remem- 
bering that our Church, as a whole, must be 
differentiated from other Protestant bodies by 
iis earnestness of life and action, we shall the 
better apprehend what should be the special 
character of its organization. The interests of 
Methodism are intimately connected with this 
spirit of intense evangelical propagandism, 
and its effectiveness must depend largely upon 
the adaptation of its machinery to this, its 
ruling purpose, and the harmonious adjust- 
ment of the several parts so as to forward the 
common design. In theory, at least, its con- 
nectionalism is very thorough, and almost ab- 
solute; and this fact gives a high interest to 
the subject now before us and algo suggests 
the importance of bringing all the parts of 
the system into a harmonious unity of spirit 
and action, 

And first of all, and itself an essential pre- 
requisite tosutcessful action in any part of the 
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system, is to be named a just measure of de- 


J nominational zeal among our people, and espe- 


cially our ministers. Unless Methodists love 
and affectionately appreciate their Church re- 
lations, and the great Christian organization in 
whose privileges they share, they will prove to 
be but poor Methodists, and will probably be 
dwarfed in their more general Christian and 
social relations. Just in proportion as there 
is a lack at this point there is weakness and 
inefficiency in the whole system. We have no 
dread of the charge of clannishness and a nar- 
row sectarianism ; for, however odious such a 
spirit may be, there is now no danger that 
Methodists will suffer from it. The tendency 
is all in the opposite direction, and that is. the 
extreme against which there is especial need to 
be guarded. It is the fashion of the time to 
talk largely about liberality,—a very good 
thing in itself, but quite capable of being over- 
done; and very certainly we are weaker, and 
less efficient in our own proper works, on ac- 
count of the notion that some among us have 
adopted, that there is something grand in rising 
above the (so-called) narrow sectarianism of 
the fathers. Methodist denominationalism is 
entirely compatible with the largest liberality 
and the broadest Christian charity. The 
Evangelical Alliance was formed to bring 
about the recognition of the unity of Protest- 
antism and the exercise of Christian charity 
among the evangelical sects; but: all that is 
thus proposed to be done, Methodism has been 
doing from the beginning. It also recognizes 
the right and concedes the expediency of each 
evangelical denomination occupying its own 
providential lot, and cultivating its own field. 
As in civil society there is a wholesome liber- 
alism which unites in 2 community of interests 
the members of the commonwealth, but which 
becomes destructive if carried out into com- 
munism, so in Church matters a properly tem- 
pered love of one’s own special Church relations 
is valuable alike to the individual, to the asso- 
ciated body, and also to the whole Church of 
the living God. 

It is always a special duty among Christian 
ministers to care for each other, and to seek in 
all things to render mutual help in their pe- 
culiar duties and labors,—seeking to elevate 
the aggregate character of the ministry and 
the personal welfare and effectiveness of each 
individual. And this common duty is inten- 
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sified by the very intimate relations into which 
Methodist ministers are brought in respect to 
each other and to the aggregate body of which 
they are members. It is, indeed, a duty of 
the very highest interest, and incumbent on 
every one, to use all proper means for pro- 
moting the purity and the effectiveness of 
the body, and steadily to elevate its charac- 
ter. First of all, there should be used due 
diligence to secure a sufficient supply of thor- 
oughly trained recruits for the ministry; 
and then great care should be exercised that 
no unworthy person shall be admitted to the 
body. And after such admission exch one 
should feel and confess the most sacred obliga- 
tion, on the one hand to suffer no sin or fault 
in any member of the body, and on the other 
to guard with the most delicate fidelity tlie 
good name of every one. This duty our min- 
isters, like those of other denominations, owe 
to themselves and to each other; but on ac- 
count of the peculiar relations of our ministry 
to the Churches this duty becomes‘a most sa- 
cred one. Our Churches are supplied with 
ministers and pastors, not of their own choos- 
ing, but such as are sent to them by the proper 
officers of the denomination. ‘The pastoral 
office, with all its sacred and delicate relations, 
is thus given to comparative strangers, the 
pledge for whose fitness for such a trust is their 
standing in the body of the ministry. And 
since every member of that body must be as- 
signed to some Church, without recourse on the 
part of those to whom he may be sent, these 
considerations should steadily impress those 
concerned with a lively sense of the high duty 
that devolves upon the Methodist ministry 
respecting the composition and character of 
their own body. 

Our local Churches have also very great 
interests in common, which they should rec- 
ognize and carefully watch over. Churches, 
more than ministers, incline to congrega- 
tional autonomy, and they very naturally fail 
to give due prominence to general interests, 
as compared with those that are local and 
specially their own. And since, as affairs are 
administered in many places, nearly every 
Church becomes a distinct pastoral charge, 
with its own minister, who almost exclu- 
sively occupies its pulpit, even neighboring 
Churches often become almost wholly iso- 
lated from each other, and the connectional 
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élements are greatly weakened. But in such 
a body as ours the growth and success of each 
particular Church contributes to the advantage 
of every other; and the wholesome condition 
of each affects favorably every member of the 
body. And, besides all this, our great connec- 
tional interests depend finally upon the local 
Churches, so that as they prosperand maintain 
their interests.in the general welfare will those 
connectional interests find their needed sup- 
port. Our laity should, therefore, feel that as 
such, and as persons charged especially with 
the administration of their particular Churches, 
the connectional interests are in their hands, 
and that both the general and the local welfare 
are promoted by the same means. 

The itinerancy is at once the chief distinct- 
ive feature of our system and also the great 
bond of our denominational unity. We have 
a consolidated ministry of more than ten thou- 
sand persons, almost every one of whom is 
potentially liable at any time to become the 
pastor of any Church in the connection. The 
realization of this possibility is often limited 
by conditions and circumstances; yet it is 
much more than a mere possibility. Changes 
of appointments are the rule in the ministry, 
and therefore every minister may have a pro- 
spective personal interest in every pulpit, and 
every Church a corresponding interest in every 
minister in the denomination. This alone con- 
stitutes an important common interest, and by 
its actual operation it tends most effectually to 
unify the whole body. Of its influence in fa- 
vorably affecting both the growth and the uni- 
formity of character of the denomination in 
all parts of the country there can be no doubt. 
And yet no other feature of the system is so 
much exposed to encroachments from personal 
and local interests; and since Methodism with- 
out the itinerancy would be another thing than 
what it is and ever has been, and though very 
few may be found that would directly seek the 
destruction of this element of its character, it 
should be remembered that the same end may 
be reached indirectly. At no other point is 
there more danger to our connectional unity, 
and all who care for our denominational in- 
tegrity and perpetuity should most jealously 
guard against whatever may in any degree 
threaten them with harm. Especia!ly must 
the practice’ of interchanges, at definite and 
not remote periods, be clearly ordained by law, 
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and steadily and in good faith enforced in 
practice. 

Our Church system, if properly operated, is 
complete in itself; and therefore it is capable 
of performing all needed kinds of Church work, 
and it can also give employment to all classes 
of its members. It has neither occasion nor 
room for any outside methods and agencies, 
and whatever is desirable for the proper nur- 
ture or upbuilding of the Church, or of any 
class of its members, should be provided within 
the Church itself, Any kind or department of 
Church work, not of the Churech’s organism 
and subject to the proper authorities, is always 
of doubtful propriety. The Sunday-school is 
as really an integral part of the work of the 
Church as is the preaching of the Gospel or 
the administration of the sacraments ; and both 
the school and the Church suffer if in any case 
they are even partially separated. And the 
same law applies to every other form of Church 
action, whether it be a prayer-meeting for. a 
particular or a general purpose, a “national ” 
camp-meeting, or a system of affiliated “ holi- 
ness bands.” 

Methodism has with remarkable uniformity, 
in all its sections and organizations, and in All 
parts of the world, accepted, as an important 
part of its duty towards its own people, that 
it should provide for them suitable reading- 
matter. From the earliest time, and in every 
place, every association of professed Christians 
calling themselves Methodists has used read- 
ing-matter and availed itself of the agency of 
the press in the promotion of its work. Our 
own Church has given marked attention to 
this line of action, and our great publishing 
establishments stand as proofs and monuments 
of the zeal and efficiency with which that work 
has been prosecuted. It is assumed that what 
the people read very largely affects their moral 
and religious character, and also that the gen- 
eral press and trade of the country can not be 
relied on to furnish suitable reading-matter for 
our people. Accordingly, the Church under- 
takes to supply this lack. But for its success 
this undertaking requires the united and hearty 
support of the whole denomination. The pub- 
lishing agents can only prepare the needed 
reading-matter and offer it to the people; but 
between these parties stand the ministers, who 
as pastors are expected to see to it that the 
individuals and families of their congregations 
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and their Sunday-schools shall be duly sup- 
plied with the issues of the Methodist press. 
Only as this work shall be undertaken and 
prosecuted as a religious duty, and as an in- 
tegral part of the work of a Methodist pastor, 
will it be well and effectively done. There is 
cause to suspect that the younger portion of 
our people are less thoroughly versed in our 
denominational literature and history than 
were their seniors; and any decline at this 
point is to be deplored, partly because other 
and often pernicious works are taking the place 
of our own publications, and partly because the 
influence of our religious literature and the 
knowledge of our early history, which is so 
well adapted to promote an earnest and whole- 
some denowinationalisra, is in danger of dying 
out of the Church. Our newspapers constitute 
avery powerful and wholesome agency for good 
in the Church, and the more so because in re- 
spect to them the pastors are every-where faith- 
ful and diligent in promoting their circulation 
among the people. The same, though in a less 
degree, may be said in respect to other publi- 
cations. Our Sunday-school literature is abun- 
dant and of a high order of excellence, and 
slfvuld receive a hearty and undivided support, 
and all the more so because the market is 
flooded with vast masses of books and papers 
of inferior quality, and in many cases of per- 
nicious tendencies. 

Finances have a very close relation to every 
department of Church interests, and for these 
our only resources are, and we trust always 
may be, the voluntary gifts of the people. 
These build our houses of worship and pay 
for their current expenses. They support our 
ministers of all classes and orders, and ‘also 
carry on the great evangelistic and educational 
enterprises. And when the aggregate sums 
thus raised and used, and the steadiness of the 
supply from year to year are considered the 
whole thing is simply marvelous. It shows 
most conclusively that the people love the 
Church and appreciate its work, and that 
they have confidence in its financial adminis- 
tration. It may also be said that in certain 
important particulars the finances of the 
Church measure its capabilities. It is there- 
fore matter of the very first interest that the 
administration of the Church’s finances may 
‘continue to command the confidence of the 
givers and also that the amounts received shall 
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be made available to the utmost extent possi- 
ble. Very carefully we would suggest the in- 
quiry whether it is not possible to improve in 
this latter particular. It may happen in some 
cases and in certain localities that the ex. 
penses of maintaining the institutions of the 
Church are greater than can be comfortably 
borne,—not that the ministers are overpaid, 
for that is almost never the case; but that 
Churches entirely unable to support a minister 
undertake to do so, thus burdening and em- 
barrassing all parties concerned. The great 
majority of the members of the Church, our 
own or any others, are poor people—for the 
great majority of men are poor—and yet among 
these, more than anywhere else is found the 
social and moral strength of both the Church 
and the nation. These people seldom have 
much money in hand, subsisting almust wholly 
from their daily earnings; and so long as 
they are able they-are very generally liberal 
givers. But beyond certain moderate and 
well-defined limits it is difficult for them to 
proceed, and if at any time the incomes from 
their labors fail them, their givings must 
cease. And yet the steadiness with which the 
Church’s finances have been kept up during 
all these years of depression and financial dis- 
tress is simply marvelous and full of promise 
as to future stability of the resources and of 
increased liberality. But it is highly desirable 
that in no case the financial demands of the 
Church shall become a burden to any one, 
and, therefore, in church building and in the 
distribution of ministerial services, care should 
be had that no one shall be exposed to embar- 
rassing demands. In some cases, no doubt, 
finer und more costly churches have been 
built than were either called for by the wants 
of the congregation or justified by its ability ; 
and where this has been done largely on credit 
the most disastrous results have followed. ‘ 
So, too, in not a few cases societies not at 
all able to support a pastor have been made 
independent stations and charged with the 
duty of maintaining a minister and his family, 
at once overburdeuing the people and greatly 
embarrassing the minister. A more discourag- 
ing state of affairs in 4 Church can hardly 
occur than that of a constant coming short in 
its finances, by which the minister is pinched 
in his daily necessities, and the official mem- 


bers harassed with demands which they find 
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themselves unable to meet. The remedy is 
with the appointing power; and, while the 
case may be a difficult one, it should receive 
heroic treatment, and no Church should he 
placed in the painful dilemma of either starv- 
ing its minister or overburdening its own 
members, The remedy would be, fewer starve- 
ling stations and less burdens for the people, 
and more work and better financial support 
for the ministers. 

Among the burdens brought to the present 
time from the flush season that terminated 
so suddenly some six or seven years ago is a 
vast mass of Church debts. Church property 
is itself pecuniarily unproductive, and, indeed, 
expensive churches as to their first cost are 
also the most costly for ordinary keeping. It 
is remarkable how suddenly and effectually, 
in some cases, the whole financial strength will 
melt away from Churches deeply burdened 
with debts, while in other cases men are seen 
struggling on from year to year paying at 
great sacrifice the annual installments of the 
subscription made under some great pressure; 
but unable to contribute proportionately to 
the ever-recurring current expenses. But 


these embarrassing affairs are steadily finding 
their cures, some by payments in full and 
some by the liquidation of the “sponge.” It 
may be hoped that the present generation, 
having learned wisdom by the things that 
have been suffered, will avoid like folly for the 


time to come. If it is possible, and we think 
it is, it is very desirable that this madness and 
folly of building churches on borrowed money 
shall not be tolerated in all the future. 

The tenure of our Church property is not 
such as properly to secure it in perpetuity to 
its legitimate purposes. Our churches and 
parsonages, whose value we count by so many 
nillions of dollars, are but very poorly secured 
to the connection. This is not now as it once 
was, a question between the powers of the 
bishop or of the minister as his appointee, on 
the one hand, and the trustees on the other; 
but rather between the trustees as custodians 
of the property, charged to keep it for all time, 
and the congregations in perpetuity for whom 
it should be kept. All Church property is, at 
least in equity, under the conditions of a per- 
petual entail, and the congregations now en- 
joying its use are morally entitled only to its 
temporary occupancy, in return for which they 
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are morally obligated to keep it in good condi- 
tion and to renew it when necessary. But for — 
them to consume it, or to alienate it in pay- . 
ment of accrued debts, is a fraud that should 
be effectually guarded against. At some time 
the Methodists in a given locality, seeing that 
there was need of a proper house of worship, — 
at great labor and cost, and aided by their 
friends in other places, procured the needed 
property, which was duly settled upon trustees. 
But after the lapse of years, when the original 
creators of the property had died or removed, 
and others had entered into their work, those 
then in possession have allowed debts to accu- 
mulate against them for current expenses, and 
at length the property is bonded and mort- 
gaged for such indebtedness, and by and by it 
is entirely alienated by due process of law. 
Nearly every piece of Church property in the 
land is perpetually liable to just such a con- 
tingency, and they who give their money to 
build churches have no adequate assurance 
that their gifts will not be misappropriated by 
dishonest or incompetent custodians. We 
found an institution of learning and procure, 
by great efforts, an endowment for its main- 
tenance; but at length it is found out that 
what was designed to be perpetual has been 
used for other purposes, and now the institu- 
tution is bankrupt. Nearly all our Church 
property is held in this unsatisfactory and 
perilous condition. But the remedy is not 
hard to procure, and certainly no time should 
be lost in seeking it out and applying it 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth have 
been lost already, and hundreds of millions 
are all the time in peril. Here is a connec- 
tional interest that calls for speedy and earnest 
attention at the hunds of somebody. 

There is a fault of very great proportions in 
the methods of receiving ministerial recruits, 
and of using them when first admitted to the 
itinerancy, and one that some others of the 
principal Methodist bodies effectually avoid. 
We have no apprenticeships in all our working 
ministerial forces. We require no service of 
any candidate as a single man or at a lower 
rate of ministerial compensation than is given 
to the veteran of fifty. The young man re- 
ceived into the conference on trial to-day will 
marry to-morrow, and expect to be supported 
accordingly, and if the best paying Church in 
the conference desires him he is appointed to 
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it, to the exclusion of some other who has 
long: borne the burden of the work. This 
method is alike unjust to the parties concerned 
‘and destructive of some of the best interests of 
the ministry. Membership in our ministry is 
a life provision of no inconsiderable pecuniary 
value, for which any young man may well afford 
to pay something in the shape of services at a 
moderate: compensation. A four years’ ap- 
prenticeship at a single man’s sulary rigidly 
required of every incoming candidate, would 
give to the work a body of men available for 
weak charges, many of them able and accept- 
able preachers, by whom a new and better or- 
der of things would be introduced in these 
fields of large capabilities, but now. of compar- 
atively small successes. Not many of our 
connectional interests more urgently call for 
the attention of those charged with these 
things than this. The lack of some better and 
more equitable system of regulating the sup- 
port of the ministry, both effective and non- 
effective, is an element of weakness in Ameri- 
can Methodism, and one that calls loudly for 
a speedy and effectual corrective. And the 
remedy, is now within the reach of those who 
are charged with the constitution of the min- 
istry and the distribution of the several minis- 
ters to their fields of labor. 

Respecting mooted questions of Church pol- 
ity we will say but little; and yet we can not 
properly pass over in silence the ever-recur- 
ring and manifestly irrepressible question of 
the presiding eldership. As to the question of 
the appointment of these officials by the bishop, 
or their election by the annual conference, 
considered simply and alone, we are not much 
interested. If asked whether we consider the 
subject one upon which the General Conference 
has the power to act definitely and finally, we 
are quite ready to reply without a moment’s 
hesitation in the affirmative. The Restrictive 
Rule, so confidently appealed to as a barrier 
to the power of the General Conference, in that 
direction, like others of the same kind, is 
made available thiefly to defeat an undesired 
action. When needed for such a purpose the 
“Restrictive Rules” form a wall of adamant; 
but in the face of some favored measure they 
are as shreds of tow before the fire. Almost 
every one of them has been freely overridden, 
and there can be no redress. Only by the 
most artificial and forced construction can 





that rule be made to apply to the case in hand, 
And even that construction, so forced, is di- 
rectly opposed to the historical sense, Nor 
is there any adequate proof that that particu- 
lar rule was ever legitimately enacted, and 
placed where it now appears. Certainly it is 
altogether too fragile a structure to shut in the 
power of such a body as the General Confer- 
ence, were that body only minded to pass be- 
yond it. 

By a course of precedents reaching back to 
a time anterior to the creation of the dele- 
gated General Conference, and continued in 
that body from the beginning, it has been its 
practice itself to make some of the appoint 
ments of ministers, and to authorize other 
parties than the bishops to make some. At 
the last General Conference nearly twenty 
ministers received appointments over which 
the bishops have no power, and since that time 
two or more ministers have received appoint- 
ments from other hands than those of the 
episcopacy. And if the General Conference 
can appoint Book Agents and editors and sec- 
retaries, and authorize other bodies to do the same 
thing, pray, why may it not authorize an an- 
nual conference to select its own presiding 
elders? We are here only stating a question 
of power, and not in doing this advocating a 
measure. But-from one point of view this 
becomes a question of very great practical in- 
terest. The stability, devotion, and effective- 
ness of our ministry are largely dependent on 
the esprit de corps of the body, the self-respect 
of the ministers, and their recognition of each 
other as Christ’s freemen and as fellow-laborers 
in the Gospel. Under its best possible admin- 
istration there isa possibility that these things 
may be infringed upon in the operation of the 
itinerancy, and, therefore, no pains should be 
spared to guard against a contingency so deeply 
fraught withevil. Methodist ministers accept 
the itinerancy with all its necessary conditions; 
but having done this, they have the right, and 
are in duty bound to concede nothing more 
than is really necessary. And we entirely 
fail to perceive that the selection of presiding 
elders by the bishops is any more necessary to 
the integrity and effective working of the sys- 
tem than is the appointment of all other kinds 
of officers, which is by the law and usages of 
the Church otherwise provided for. There is 


danger that our best men may find the “ yoke” 
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Jaid upon their manhood in thus, without ne- 
cessity, requiring them to submit their case 
blindly to the determination of a wholly irre- 
sponsible agency, operating in darkness, and 
giving no reasons for its determinations, rather 
too heavy a draft upon their Christian man- 
hood. Methodist ministers must respect them- 
selves as men and as ministers of Christ, and it 
is only reasonable and proper that they should 
be allowed to assert their self-respect in having 
somewhat to do in selecting those to whose 
keeping their most sacred rights and privileges 
are to be committed. There may be danger 
to some of the highest and broadest interests 
of the Church in withholding this very simple 
and moderate request, not so much, however, 
in the form of resistance or disturbing agita- 
tions (which need not be apprehended), as in 
demoralization and loss of genuine manhood 
in the ministry. 

Our denominationalism has most certainly 
been very greatly promoted and conserved by 
our system of universal superintendence. The 
continuance of that system in all its practical 
effectiveness must be accepted as a requisite 
condition for the protection and perpetuation 
of our connectional well-being. This is not 
an open question in the Church, which has its 
system of superintendency in practical opera- 
tion, without any desire expressed anywhere 
that it should not be continued in its most 
complete effectiveness. It is, however, both 
Jawful and expedient to inquire whether or 
not the methods by which this superintendency 
is carried on are the best possible, and whether 
they are not susceptible of modifications to 
the advantage of the whole Church. 

As now administered the work of the super- 
intendency gives entire occupation to nearly 
five hundred of the ablest ministers of the 
Church—more than five per cent of the whole 
numerically, and probably nearly twice that 
proportion in respect to ministerial character 
and efficiency. If necessary, this vast expend- 
iture is not too great; but it is itself very 
great, and certainly ought to be made less if 
possible, without doing harm to the work it- 
self. The annual amount of money paid by 
the free contributions of the people for the 
support of this working force can not fall 
much below three-quarters of a million of 
dollars. This vast expenditure can be justified 
only on the plea of necessity, and by showing 
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the impossibility of doing the work at a less 
cost. There is somehow a wide-spread con- 
viction all abroad in the Church, shared largely 
by both the ministry and the laity, and by the 
most liberal of our people, and also those most 
devotedly attached to the connectional inter- 
ests of the Church, that there should be some 
mitigation of this demand upon the Church’s 
resources, both of men and money. Our su- 
perintendency is to-day conducted on plans 


| adopted nearly a hundred years ago, and for a 


condition of things that has long since passed 
away. During most of his life-time, Asbury 
met each annual conference at nearly every 
session, and was personally acquainted with 
nearly all the preachers. Now, in the absurd 
attempt to perpetuate the Asburian episcopacy, 
our bishops meet each of the annual confer- 
ences once in ten or twelve years, and are nec- 
essarily strangers, personally, fo the great body 
of the preachers to whom they come. Very 
much money and an untold amount of time 
and strength, more valuable than money, are 
thus expended in journeyings, for no appreci- 
able profit. So, also, the conditions that orig- 
inally called for the office and work of the 
presiding eldership have long since ceased in 
much the larger part of the country. Surely 
there must be some way which the wisdom of 
the Church can find out by which the desired 
purposes of a more effective superintendency, 
and of less expense of men and money, may 
be realized. If not, however, we must be con- 
tent to endure what can not be cured, and atill 
labor on as best we may for the promotion of 
the Lord’s work in the lot committed to us. 
We will, before leaving this point, venture 
very modestly to suggest a plan by which, to 
our seeming, one half of the expense of both 
men and money might be avoided, and at the 
same time, the work of the superintendency 
better performed. We would double the num- 
ber of bishops, and give to each one his spe- 
cial field of superintendency, much as was 
contemplated in the action of the General , 
Conference of 1872, but more definitely ; yet 
so ordered xs to preserve both the “general” 
and the “itinerant” character of the episco- 
pacy. Then, in all the older and more densely 


‘populated parts of the country, we would 


make the presiding elders’ districts compari- 
tively small, and assign ils supervision to the 
pastor of some one of the Churches, from which 
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his support should be drawn. This modifica- 
tion might also necessitate some changes in the 
local boards of the Churches, and especially in 
the quarterly and district conferences, which 
bodies certainly have need of something to 
impart to them new life and efficiency. We 
can not now give the details of this arrange- 
ment, nor attempt to set forth in order all the 
reasons that lead us to approve it. We sim- 
ply suggest certain remedies for recognized 
evils, but are not disposed to contend for them 
nor to labor to bring others to our own way 
of thinking. Certainly our superintendency 
needs to be made more thorough and effective; 
but as the episcopacy is now administered and 
supported, the Church will not be disposed to 
increase considerably, if at all, the number of 
bishops. And as to the sub-episcopacy, the 
presiding eldership, in all the older portions 
of the work it is steadily declining in effect- 
iveness and acceptableness among both the 
ministers and the Churches. Something, there- 
fore, seems to be needed to infuse new life and 
power into this department of the Church’s 
agencies. 

The Church’s benevolences are among its 
most valuable connectional interests, and not 
more so for the good they accomplish directly 
than for their reflex influence upon the whole 
Church in giving to it a unity of interests in 
doing good. They afford to every one oppor- 
tunity to do something towards advancing the 
common cause, and men are never so much 
interested in any enterprise as when they 
become sharers in its work. These Church 
agencies are therefore to be prized, above all 
the other good things that they do, for their 
influences in strengthening our connectional 
bonds. By them every contributor becomes 
personally a party to the Church’s activities, 
and the sums heartily given, however incon- 
siderable of themselves, carry with them the 
affections of the givers to the denominational 
entity. If, therefore, no account were taken 
of the direct results of these free contributions, 
their reflex influence upon the givers and their 
tendency to bind together the whole body of 
Church members in the closest and strongest 
community of feelings are of incalculable 
value. Probably too little account has usually 
been made of this consideration. Its proper 
estimate would still further commend these 
Church benevolences to our favor. 
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Still another of our denominational inter. - 
ests, searcely second to any other, can here for 
want of further space only be named. We. 
refer to our schools of learning,—academical, 
collegiate, and theological. This department 
of our Church work is just now pressing itself 
upon the minds of our most thoughtful min. 
isters and laymen, and the conviction is be- 
coming deep and wide-spread that in the im- 
mediate future it will demand and must receive 
a very much larger share of attention than has 
heretofore been given to it, and that its finan- 
cial endowments must be at once raised to 
proportions not hitherto contemplated. But 
here we may not enlarge, 

Our Church organism, which fifty years ago 
was sufficiently closely compacted, is now 
scarcely equal to either its demands or its pos- 
sibilities. Our ecclesiastical councils—from 
local Church boards all the way upwards, 
through the quarterly, the district, the annual, 
and the General conferences—have need of a 
thorough and careful re-examination, and, at 
many points, reconstruction. There is room 
for doubt whether both the guarterly and the 
district conferences are required for the same 
localities; or if both are retained, then their 
respective functions should be better defined. 
The desirableness of more fully developing 
and utilizing the laity in Church work is 
every-where felt and confessed; and perhaps 
the way to that end may yet be opened through 
the district conferences, properly constituted 
and operated. At present we have only a very 
partial Jay-delegation in the General Confer- 
ence, without even the semblance of their legal 
presence in the incomparably more practically 
effective annual conferences. An every-where 
present lay-representation in all the Church’s 
councils, from the lowest and most primary to 
the highest, is what thecasedemands, And then 
it may be hoped that in due time the wisdom 
of the Church will find out the means to reg- 
ulate and limit the existing absoluteness of 
the legislative power of the General Confer- 
ence, in which by a simple majority vote of a 
single body, taken however summarily, the 
most important acis of legislation may be com- 
pleted and made for the time irreversible. 
The remedy for this perilous condition of 
things is not difficult to find and apply,—its 
further continuance would be especially to be 
deprecated. 
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A REMINDER OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
DestROYED.—The tower of the historic Church 
of Saint-Roch, in Paris, has been pulled down 
to make room for a new street. Architec- 
turally it was not beantiful, nor was it very 
ancient; but as a part of the Church of Saint- 
Roch it has associations which should have 
preserved it from destruction by sacrilegious 
street-openers. This church, which is a pic- 
turesque object in the Rue St. Honoré, near 
the Tuileries, was taken possession of on Octo- 
ber 5, 1795, by the French populace, under 
Lepelletier, as a stronghold in their insurrec- 
tion against the Convention, an insurrection 
which was put down by young Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, then “Citizen Bonaparte,” and an 
unemployed artillery officer complaining of 
his poverty, and disposed to offer his services 
to the sultan of ‘Turkey. It is this incident 
which Carlyle, under the title, “The Whiff of 
Grapeshot,” has chosen for the concluding 
chapter of his story of the French Revolution. 
Here is a passage about it: “ Whereupon, thou 
bronze artillery officer,—‘ Fire,’ say the bronze 
lips. And roar and thunder, roar and again 
roar, continual, voleano-like, goes his great 
gun, in the cul-de-sac Dauphin against the 
Church of Saint-Roch; go his great guns; 
blown to air some two hundred men, mainly 
about the Church of Saint-Roch. Lepelletier 
can not stand such horse play. . . . The 
firing was with sharp and sharpest shot; to all 
men it was plain that here was no sport. The 
rabbets and the plinths of Saint-Roch Church 
show splintered by it to this hour. . . . And 
the thing we specifically call French Revolu- 
tion is blown into space by it and become a 
thing that was!” 


AFFAIRS IN CenTRAL Asta.—The Kuldja 
Treaty, which Russia has just concluded with 
China, settles satisfactorily a dangerous dis- 
pute at an opportune moment. Released from 
apprehensions of a conflict with the Chinese, 
the Russians may now concentrate their atten- 
tion on the momentons interests at stake in 
Central Asia. It has looked for some time as 
if England and Russia would come to blows 
over their, Eastern boundaries; and the new 
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outbreak of the Afghans, the wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the British embassy at Cabul, surely 
threaten to become a stumbling-block to the 
peaceful solution of that long-mooted ques- 
tion. England can not in self-respect ignore 
the inhuman action of the Afghan revolters; 
and Russia, if she aid the Ameer, must pro- 
voke not only suspicion, but English indigna- 
tion —and that always means a square fight 
with the British lion, Sooner or later the 
solution of the Eastern boundaries must come, 
but neither England’s nor Russia’s exchequer 
warrants a war expenditure just now. How- 
ever, England’s credit is good, and Beacons- 
field never loses an opportunity to bluster 
when bluster he can. Gortschakoff is in a 
muddle with Bismarck, and though the Lon- 
don Times speaks for peace among Russians 
and Prussians, Beaconsfield knows that Russia 
is not just now in a condition to dictate to 
any body, and so he will. 


A CninesE IMPERIAL FonERAL.—An im- 
perial funeral in China is a very poor show. 
Foreigners are not permitted. to witness the 
proceedings; but when the remains of the em- 
peror and the empress were transferred, late in 
April, to their final resting-place at the east- 
ern tombs, a stranger contrived to peep through 
a hole about the size of a half-crown cut in a 
curtain. In a letter to the Celestial Empire 
he declares that there is no traveling cireus in 
Europe that would not present a handsomer 
appearance in procession through a country 
town than does the funeral cortege of an em- 
peror in Peking, bristling though it may be 
with princes, nobles, empresses, and princesses, 
to say nothing of the august presence of the 
reigning emperor himself. With the solitary 
exception of a few gay dresses, there was abso- 
lutely nothing to please the eye; and it was 
impossible, while contemplating the under- 
sized, ill-groomed ponies, the straggling riders, 
the sorry string of baggage-wagons, and the 
common, ugly, little wooden carts occupied by 
the princes and princesses as they were dragged 
along the road, to avoid exclaiming, “Is this 
all, about which so much fuss is made, such 
awe and mystery kept up?” One man would 
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be dressed in brown or purple; another in 
blue, handsomely embroidered ; a third, per- 
haps, in brilliant silver-gray, Jooking from a 
distance almost white; and they all trotted or 
cantered or straggled along, according to the 
pace each man preferred. Then came another 
detachment of the guard of state; and then a 
heterogeneous collection of mandarins, gor- 
geous in every variety of tint and button and 
peacock’s feather, ambling martially along on 
their scraggy, ill-kept ponies. ‘The empresses 
sat bolt upright, looking straight before them. 
They are middle-aged, well-preserved women, 
with hard, stolid faces, and an expression 
which suggests the idea of cold rigidity of pur- 
pose. ‘The principal features of the little em- 
peror’s face are a somewhat projecting fore- 
head and a pointed chin. 


Lire 1x Russta— What a gloomy picture 
of domestic and social life the Russians are 
having, if all be true as it is drawn by the 
Moscow Gazette. “Our children,” it says, 
“are trained in the spirit of the West. They 
chatter in French, German, and English; but 
the Paternoster is unknown to them. Family 
life; what is its condition? A young wife 
thinks it her duty to possess, besides her hus- 
band, a ‘friend of her heart ;’ she does not de- 
sire her husband, and her family she regards 
as a burden. Children only wait until they 
pass into the higher class at school to regard 
their parents as worn out, and treat them with 
derision. A young girl of sixteen or seven- 
teen. seeks for employment in the world, and 
is over head and ears immersed in science and 
philosophy. Subjects that one would avoid 
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mentioning in the presence of a young woman 
are analyzed, discussed, and commented upon 
by her in a.manner that few specialists are 
accustomed to do. The object of her exist- 
ence, as designed by the Creator, is strange 
and unfamiliar to her. She seeks only for 
equality with man, without, however, inquir- 
ing or being able to indicate wherein these 
rights consist.” 


ROUMANIA NOT TRULY BUILT UP.—No coun- 
try can be said to have attained to manhood’s 
rights whose proclivities are so debasing as are 
those of Roumania’s people. For more than a 
year, now, the nations of Europe have insisted 
upon full religious and civil liberty in this 
new South European state. The Berlin con- 
gress conditioned Roumania’s independence on 
the adoption of such an article in their conati- 
tution; and yet the ministry, though quietly 
in possession of Bessarabia, and already en- 
riched with the treasure which was condi- 
tioned, are slow to accept the demands of the 
civilized world, and the Jews are slanghtered 
and maltreated, as they used to be long ago 
in medieval Rome. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand of Roumania’s subjects are vainly 
struggling for the rights of man, and European 
diplomacy avails nothing. Shall we not send 
back Peixotto, who once, under Grant, did such 
effective service to the cause of civil and relig- 
ious liberty? Americans do not simply ask 
the rights of man for’themselves, they believe 
that all men are born free and equal; and we 
may as well do a little more missionary work, 
and make these Roumanians a little more fa- 
miliar with this truth. 





ART. 


RESTORATION AND PRESERVATION OF 

PAINTINGS. ‘ 
In several numbers of the Repostrory we 
have called attention to the passion which now 
seems to have taken possession of the English 
and French mind for “restoration” of build- 
ings, paintings, and statues. It seems probable 
that this work will go on until men high in 
position in the art world shall raise a hearty 
and united outery against what is in some in- 
stances proving worse than Vandalism. We are 








glad to notice that the celebrated director of 
the Geneva Academy, Cav. F. Frascheri, on a 
recent tour of observation on the art treasures 
of Great Britain, has made most outspoken 
protest against the gross carelessness of the 
English restorers. ‘Since I have’ been in 
England,” says he, “I have visited many pub- 
lic and private galleries, and have seen some 
great works of art, equal to any to be found in 
Florence, Genoa, Rome, and Venice. But at 
the same time I have been pained to see how 
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much even the best have suffered from injudi- 
cious restoration and neglect. In the private 
houses of the nobility and gentry I have seen 
magnificent pictures literally crumbling to 
pieces from gross negligence. Others are dry- 
ing up from the action of sun or stove heat; 
but by far the greater number are suffering 
from the effects of injudicious and coarse 
restoration, The pictures which have been 
injured by damp should be immediately recan- 
vased, and those by heat oiled and moistened, 
according to the prescribed process in such 
cases. The pictures which have suffered most 
are those of the Dutch school,—notably Rem- 
brant, Rubens, and Vandyke. I have made a 
study for many years as to the way of preserv- 
ing the works of those masters, and also the 
reason why they decay. The Dutch masters 
used, I discovered, in the finishing of their 
paintings, vegetable colors—that is, colors pro- 
duced from vegetable, and therefore corrupti- 
ble, matters; and these they used on account 
of their superior brilliance, and over them 
placed varnishes also containing a supera- 
bundance of vegetable matter. Of course 
the bulk of the colors used consisted of 
mineral colors; and hence the fact that the 
vegetable color peels and cracks off so easily, 
leaving another coat of color underneath. But 
if taken in time the pictures can be easily 
saved by careful restoration. This difficult 
task, however, must never be intrusted to the 
care of incompetent and ignorant persons. In 
truth, a restoration is a most difficult and 
hazardous task, and can not be too carefully 
executed, It is rather a preservative than a 
renovating process. No pictures should ever 
be exposed to the heat of stoves or the light 
of the sun. Tke wall behind them should be 
dry, and it might be well if something were 
placed between the canvas and the wall, for 
the better protection of the work. It is a very 
foolish thing to intrust old valuable paintings 
to ‘professional restorers.’ I have seen a 
great gallery in Italy irretrievably ruined by 
the folly of a so-called restorer. Unrivaled 
paintings by Vandyke were entirely spoiled in 
a few days; and, although to the general pub- 
lic they look new and brilliant, the artist can 
only too easily detect that the delicate shades 
had been forever ruined. I can not, in con- 
clusion, be too earnest in recommending the 


immediate restoration of the old pictures in 
Vou. VI.—36 
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this country, especially those in ancient houses, 
which are allowed to go on as time has made 
them, from year to year, until before long 
nothing will be left of them, and they will be 
lost to coming generations.” 





OLE BULL. 

A REPORTER for the Musical Times gives the 
following pen-portrait of the great violinist : 
A man of seventy, tall, erect, well-formed, 
with smooth-shaven, clean-cut face; classic 
features; small mouth, set with deep lines of 
expression; teeth perfect, pure white; eyes 
amall, with a shade Jess than deep blue, still 
brilliant and far-seeing; heavy shaggy eye- 
brows, iron gray, tipped with white; hair 
long, silvery, carelessly shrown back 4 la Liszt, 
and slightly parted on the right side; a well- 
shaped brow, remarkably free from lines, un- 
less the professor becomes intensely interested 
in his subject, when a frown is visible, resolv- 
ing itself into on expression indicative of deep 
pain or sorrow, and the relative lines are in 
direct sympathy, and drive away the sunshine 
which otherwise illumines his face. Large 
limbed, and a general air of force that might 
justify the race relation to Harold Harfagr 
or some other viking of the blue-eyed, fair- 
haired North. Dress simple. A dark blue 
suit, cut-away coat, low vest, shirt-bosom 
without studs; Piccadilly collar, set off with 
a huge cravat of dark blue, dotted with tiny 
spots of yellow and crimson; great cuffs; no 
ornaments, save a neat gold chain, which 
passes around his neck, through the upper 
button-hole of his vest, and into his pocket, 
The subject of critics is introduced. 

“ Ah, that is a subject that much interests 
me,” says Mr. Bull. “I have made the critics 
a study. Very peculiar fellows, they. The 
German critic knows of no perfect musician 
unless he be a German. For the Frenchman 
musicians spring only from French soil. But 
the English critic! Ah, he is the most pecul- 
iar of all. He is an anomaly. As a general 
thing, he knows very little or nothing about 
music; he holds up both hands and swears By 
Bach or Handel. He goes as far back as he 
can, believing that the more ancient the com- 
poser by whom he swears-the nearer will he 
approach a perfect criticism. But I will nov 
stop with newspaper critics. I include in my 
remarks the musicians in their estimation of 
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one another. But I believe the Germans are 
more egotistical than any other class. And I 
never think of this matter without being re- 
minded of the interview between Rossini and 
Wagner, on the occasion of a reception given 
these composers, years ago, by the Princess 
Metternich, at Paris. Wagner, desiring to pay 
Rossini a compliment, said to him: 

“*T am glad to meet you. You are the 
representative of the Italian school of music, 
as I am of the German,’ 

“¢T beg your pardon,’ replied Rossini ; ‘ but 
I thought it was Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Mendelssohn.’ 

“Oh, in regard to Mozart, he was ~ com- 
poser of chamber music, while Mendelssohn 
established his reputation only as a composer 
of songs without words.’ 

“As you have composed words without 
music,’ retorted Rossini, sarcastically. 

“ As to his own peculiar art he said: Paga- 
nini based his method of playing upon the 
Tartini school, and, having the benefit of all 
Tartini had learned and transcribed upon 
paper, was, therefore, greater than his prede- 
cessor. When I was in Italy in 1834, I tried, 





if possible, to hear some player of the old 
Italian school. I happened to come in contact 
with an old man of ninety years, a pupil— 
amateur pupil, I will add—of Tartini. I paid 
him my respects, and asked to see his violin 
and hear him play, as it was my intention to 
study the Italian method. With infinite grace 
he took up an old Amati violin, the sight of 
which made my eyes water, and, putting the 
bow on the strings, he produced tones which 
were an exact reproduction of the Tartini 
method, as published by that great master in 
a letter which was shown to me Oh! so dif- 
ferent from the modern school! Why, the 
violinist of to-day serves his instrument as 
though it were a slave, and must be driven to 
duty by the lash. The player should treat 
his instrument as a tender child—fondle and 
caress it, not beat it. The beauty of a per- 
formance lies in exacting from the instrument 
tones corresponding with the deep love a true 
artist feels for his art. Paganini’s method is 
the only real one. He used one string for the 
production of the melody, thus preserving the 
same character of tone all through the com- 
position.” 
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DIstRIBUTION OF BLONDES AND BRUNETTES 
IN SWITZERLAND.—At the last meeting of the 
Swiss Naturalists Prof. Kollman presented a 
report of the investigation of the distribution 
of the light-colored and dark-colored popula- 
tion of Switzerland. Thanks to the collab- 
oration of many schoolmasters, no less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand children in 
twenty-one cantons were described as to the 
color of eyes, hair, and skin, and a very rich 
and reliable material was collected. It is 
proved that in Switzerland, as well as in all 
middle Europe, the light-colored population 
decreases from north to south, while the dark- 
colored increases, and that it reaches its great- 

quantity in the Graubiinden, sending a 
rather dense branch to tlie south-west. It 
may be concluded that a dark-colored popu- 
lation immigrated in Switzerland from the 
south, having also a side-branch following the 
direction from the Rhone to the Rhine, 





EXPERIMENTS ON THE Ltvina Bratn.—At 
the last meeting of the American Association 
for the advancement of science, Prof. Burt 
G. Wilder gave illustrations of some of the 
experiments of Ferrier on the brains of living 
animals. Having by the use of ether reduced 
a cat to the state of insensibility, Professor 
Wiider laid bare the surface of the animal’s 
brain by removing the roof of the skull. On 
the wall was hung a diagram of the brain, 
with certain regions of it designated by fig- 
ures. Accompanying this diagram was a 
chart, stating what movements would be made 
by the cat when these different regions of its 
brain were successively touched by the termi- 
nals of a weak electric current; and in every 
case the movements occurred precisely as Jaid 
down in the chart. Thus, when the place on 
the brain answering to that marked “1” on 
the diagram was touched, the opposite hind- 
leg of the animal was advanced as stated in 
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the chart. When “4” was touched, the oppo- 
site fore leg moved as if to strike, being 
first drawn back. Again, the animal was 
made to mew, spit, and lash its tail in a 
startling life-like manner, by similar means. 


Opium EATING AND INTEMPERANCE.—It is 
asserted by Dr. Moffat, that one result of the 
early closing of the public houses in England, 
is an increased consumption of opium and 
laudanum. It would be an interesting subject 
of inquiry, to ascertain what is the exact ratio 
between the decline of intemperance and the 
growth of opium consumption. 

Dr. Moffat in 1874 first became impressed 
with the belief that opium eating was more 
general among the working classes than was 
commonly supposed; and set to work to ascer- 
tain the facts of the case. The druggist ina 
certain mining village informed him that since 
the public houses were closed at 10 P. M., his 
sales of laudanum have increased from a very 
small quantity to two quarts per week. Sim- 
ilar reports were received from druggists in 
other mining villages. Nor is it only in opium 
and chloral hydrate that’ there is increased 
consumption. There are many soporifics and 
stimulants taken in place of beer, namely, ab- 
sinthe, cologne-water, tincture of rhubarb, mix- 
ture of opium and chloroform, and the ethers. 
In Ireland there has been a great increase in 
the quantity of sulphuric ether sold since the 
public houses in that country were closed on 
Sunday. 

Fisu PorsoninG on A GREAT SCALE.—A strik- 
ing illustration of the effect of the pollution of 
rivers on their finny inhabitants was exhibited 
recently in Scotland. The Dee salmon are of 
superior quality, and the fishings on that river 
are correspondingly valuable. A violent rain- 
storm washed into an affluent of the river the 
drainage of several lime and lead works. No 
sooner had the poisonous liquid mingled with 
the waters of the Dee than thousands of fish— 
salmon, salmon trout, pike, roach, and bream, 
were seen frantically throwing themselves out 
of their native element, or hurriedly rushing 
down stream, as if to escape to the sea. Hun- 
dreds of men and boys lined the river, captur- 
ing the fish in basket and bucketfuls. One 
boy seized a large salmon by the tai}, but it 
had retained sufficient strength nearly to cap- 
ture him. ' 
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It is believed that the river has been cleared 
of fish, except, perhaps, eels, for a length of 
fourteen miles, and as Chester derives its entire 
water supply from the Dee, the inhabitants 
are in considerable tribulation in respect to 
its condition. 


Structure oF Sponces.—The nature of 
sponges, whether animal or vegetable, was long 
a disputed point with naturalists, but it is now 
placed beyond doubt that the sponges are really 
animals, and animals endowed with a very in- 
teresting and somewhat complex organization. 

The general structure of the sponge is famil- 
iar to all, but it must not be supposed that the 
domestic sponge constitutes the whole or most 
important part of the animal. In fact, the 
part of the sponge which is used in every-day 
life, is little more than the skeleton forming 
the foundation of the animal structure. The 
essential portion of the animal consists of a 
soft, more or Jess gelatinous substance, con- 
tained within, and supported by this frame- 
work with which we are familiar. This soft 
substance pervades all parts of the sponge, 
and in some cases forms the entire mass, the 
frame-work being entirely absent. Both the 
fibrous and fleshy portions are generally abun- 
dantly supplied with calcareous or siliciousus 
spicules, which assume various shapes and 
sizes—many being exquisitely beautiful seen 
under the microscope. There are, then, three 
portions to the bodily structure of the sponge— 
the gelatinous matter, the fibrous frame-work, 
and the spicules, and it should be noticed that 
the only portion which is invariably present 
is the flesh-substance, this being the truly es- 
sential part of the animal. If an ordinary 
“sponge” be examined, it will be noticed that 
the surface is provided with a great number 
of orifices; a few of these, comparatively speak- 
ing, being very large, while the others, which 
are innumerable, are much smaller. ‘I'o the 
largest of these orifices the name “oscula” has 
been given, and to the smaller that of pores, 
It is by means of the oscula and pores com- 
bined with the circulatory system connected 
with them, that the constant passage of water 
through the sponge is effected. For it is found 
by the examination of the living animal that 
currents set in at the pores, traverse the system 
of canals permeating the sponge, and finally 
escape through the oscula. The reason of this 
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eixrculation- is obvious. By its agency nutri- 
itous particles are brought from a distance for 
the use of the sponge, and effete matters are 
removed, 


THe Powers oF VEGETATION.—Trees’ have 
the power of adapting themselves to suit the 
locality in which they grow. Waterton tells 
us of a nut-tree which grew through the axle- 
hole of a millstone, which happened to be 
lying on the ground. Probably some nut-eat- 
ing animal had stored its nuts beneath the 
stone, and one of them had escaped destruc- 
tion. The tree increased in size till at length 
its trunk quite filled the hole. It could not 
then grow any thicker, owing to its millstone 
collar, and so it grew taller, and raised the 
millstone with it from the ground. 

Not long ago a jesamime was noticed grow- 
ing up one side of a brick wall. When hav- 
mg become too large for the wall it had no 
place on which to climb, it sent its branches 
in several places underneath the coping stone. 
These then grew down the wall on the other 
side, there being as much of the tree on this 
side as on the other. 


Harrer’s Disease.—The workmen em- 
ployed in the extensive hat mannfactories at 
Newark, N.J., are subject to a curious dis- 
order, frequently attended with grave conse- 
quences, known as the hatter’s disease. The 
symptoms are a swelling and ulceration of the 
gums, loosening of the teeth, and a species of 
shaking palsy; and the remedies employed 
ave those called for by cases of mercurial sali- 
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vation. This disease occurs exclusively among 
the hat finishers; and the presence of mercury 
in the hat hotles before going through the 
final process having been established by chem- 
ical test, it seems plain that the hot iron yola- 
tilizes the mercury, while the absorption of it 
into the system is favored by the ill-ventilated 
rooms. There is no doubt that the greater 
prevalence of this malady in certain years is 
due to the more extended use of mercury in 
order to render poorer materials available for 
manufacturing purposes, 


THE TEETH OF AMERICANS.—A Swedish 
traveler, Kalm, in 1747, noticed that Euro- 
peans in North America, especially women, 
always lost their teeth sooner than the women 
of other countries. The Indians had fine 
teeth, it did not arise from the climate; there- 
fore, he ascribed it to the use of tea, and to 
the custom of eating and drinking every thing 
hot: The same effect was produced upon the 
Indian women after they had become addicted 
to the use of tea. 


PARIS-GREEN AND Potato Bues.—It is the 
opinion of Professor A. R. Grote, expressed at 
the recent meeting of the Entomological Club 
at Saratoga, that the damage done by the em- 
ployment of Paris-green is greater than that 
done by the potato bug. This conclusion Pro- 
fessor Grote has reached after a careful study 
of the effects of Paris-green agriculturally 
employed. He has found cases of poisoning, 
by this agent of horses, cattle, sheep, poultry, 
and even human beings. 





RELIGIOUS: 


Sr. Nicnonas’s Cuurcn in Cyprus.—The 
Bishop of Gibraltar has written a pastoral 
letter, in whicly he urges that a fine old church 
at Nikosia, Cyprus, now in the ha:ds of a Turk, 
and used by him partly as a granary and partly 
as a stable, be converted into an English house 
of worship. Thechurch bears the name of St. 
Nicholas, the patron of sailors, and it is a euri- 
ous fact that as early as the beginning of the 
fourteenth century there was at Nikosia a 
church called St. Nicholas, of the English. 
Whether or not the present church is the same 





building remains in doubt, but the good bishop 
remarks that in any case Englishmen would 
have it a bond connecting them with a roman- 
tic past. When Acre, the last fortress in Pal- 
estine surrendered to the Turks, was compelled 
to yield in 1291, and the forces of the Cross 
had withdrawn from the Holy Land, some of 
them found a home in Cyprus, and among 
them the order of St. Thomas of Acre, a 
small, semi-religious, knightly order of En- 
glishmen. This order had been founded by 
the “sister and brother-in-law of Becket, and 














possessed # hospital built on the site of the 
house in London where Becket was born. At 
the siege of Acre the order is represented as 
leading the five thousand soldiers whom the 
English king, Edward I, had sent to Palestine, 
Such members of it as survived the siege set- 
tled at Nikosia, where they possessed a church 
called ‘St. Nicholas of the English.’ ” 


Tuat SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT.— 
An exceedingly interesting and valuable relic 
has been discovered by the Rev. T. Somerville, 
of Glasgow. It is no less than one of the 
original copies of the Solemn League and Cov- 
enant, which were sent all over Scotland for 
subscription, It isa small quarto, dated 1643. 
After the text of the Covenant are double col- 
umns of names, among them the subscription 
of Robert Douglas, the reputed grandson of 
Queen Mary, and a famous chaplain in the 
army of Gustavus Adolphus. There are also 
the names of elders and deacons, some still 
represented by leading families in Scotland. 
It appears that a bankrupt tradesman, about 
to emigrate to the other side of the world, 
found this curious and precious document in 
cleaning out his household effects between the 
leaves of his grandfather’s old Bible, and not 
wishing to take it out of the country, sold 
it to Mr. Somerville. The latter has added it 
to the few other surviving copies of this fa- 
mous document in the Advocate’s Library in 
Edinburgh. The-signatures show «a diversity 
of quaint penmanship, and now and then “ his 
mark,” certified to by a notary, shows that 
some of the sturdy old Covenanters could not 
write their names. 


Beieran ScHoots INTERFERED WITH BY 
Romisoh Prrests.—The cardinal archbishop 
of Milnes has instructed the Belgian parish 
priests that they are to inform the burgomas- 
ters that they can not give religious instruc- 
tion in the publie-schools. They are to pre- 
vent the public from frequenting them, and 
the teachers from continuing to teach in them, 
and to forbid the people of their parishes 
wishing to become teachers the entry in the pub- 
lic normal schools, inviting them to frequent 
the Catholic normal schools. The clergy have 
also been instructed by the bishops to refuse ab- 
solution to the parents of all children frequent- 
ing the public-schools, to the teachers in them, 
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and to the pupils of the normal schools. In 
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every parish at least one Catholic primary 
school is to be established. Catholic religious 
instruction by the priests being now prohibited, 
the government will have to use the means 
mentioned in the new school laws for securing 
it to the pupils who express a desire for it. 


Missions ProsPEROUS AND CHRISTIANITY 
Apvancine.—This is the showing of the last 
annual survey of the work done under the 
auspices of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. Nor do we need to depend only on 
this one authority. It is the public declara- 
tion of Keshub Chunder Sen that it is Christ. 
not the British government, that rules India; 
the public testimony of such English states- 
men as Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Lord 
Stratford, De Redcliffe, and others, is to the 
value of the Christian missions, Then, too, 
tlre increased facilities for missionary work 
suddenly developed in Zululand and other 
African sections, where whole nations are flock- 
ing to the cross; the wonderful change of pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of Christianity in differ- 
ent parts of the Turkish empire; the effect of 
the famine in India and China in bringing the 
people of those countries into sympathetic re- 
lations with the missionaries, are among the 
public and providential events which augur 
hopefully for the future of missionary work. 
The Scriptures are finally circulating amongst 
the Moslems, who are now beginning also to at- 
tend Christian assemblies. And in China the 
story now told of the heathen temple trans- 
formed into a Christian church by the authori- 
ties of a Chinese village, belongs to the romance 
of missions, and suggests a new solution of 
questions of church building. In Japan the 
translation of the New Testament has been 
completed, Christian literature circulates ex- 
tensively, and Western social ideas and relig- 
ious opinions are taking permanent harboring. 
What a grand thing it will be to see the grand 
consummation | 


AnorHEr Dutcu UNIVERSITY FoR ORTHO- 
pox CurisTIANITy.—The rationalists of Hol- 
land have been making their brags over their 
rapid increase at Groningen and elsewhere. 
The orthodox have stood this pretty patiently, 
but to overcome the antagonism of a free- 
thinking university it has finally been resolved 
to build up another center of learning where 
evangelical Christianity may prevail exclu- 
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sively, and so the new University of Amster- 
dam, of which we chronicled the founding two 
years ago (1877), will have a rival whose pe- 
culiar claims shall be the free advocacy of the 
principles of the Synod of Dort. What will 
the Arminians do now? Leyden (founded iy 
1575), Groningen (1614), and Utrecht have 
their distinctive “ologies.” Where shall the 
“ism” of Arminians find present advocacy? 
should become a matier of concern for our 
Duich brethren. 


ReErigious MIscELLANIES.—So the Tyrolese 
are coming into the Protestant fold, after 
centuries of hardy opposition. | Innspruck, 
their capital, is soon to have a Protestant 
church, the first ever opened in that city. 

—Ireland has a pretty narrow range for 
Protestantism. Out of the five hundred and 
fifty-nine congregations in her domain all but 
seventy-two are confined to the one province 
of Ulster. 

—The Evangelical Association, though it 
assert that it is not Methodistic, will yet be 
claimed by us akin, and we are glad these 


’ 





brethren show the justice of our claim in their 
consent to participate in the proposed Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference. 

—A doubling of membership, though it take 
sixteen years to effect it, is, after all, a pretty 
good showing for the 109,762 members which 
the Evangelical Association (German Meth- 
odists) now reports as belonging to it. 

—What a grand work that London Sunday- 
school Union is doing beyond the borders of 
its own land and country! In France alone it 
directs and manages eleven hundred and ninety 
Sabbath-schools, of which eighty-eight are in 
the French capital. In London, where three 
years ago there were not twenty of their Sun- 
day-schools, now over fifty thousand children 
receive its religious instructions, 

—What a handful these Seventh-day Bap- 
tists are! At their last General Conference 
only sixty Churches, with a membership of 
between seven thousand and eight thousand 
reported. At this rate of growth of strength 
it will take some time before the Hebrew’s 
Sabbath shall become the day of rest for the 
Christians of the world. 





CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


THe Evrirs or Crammine.--The injury 
done to our children’s mental development by 
excessive cramming, both in our schools and 
our homes, is a most serious matter, and can 
not be too much dwelt upon. Oftentimes the 
course pursued by our educators and those in 
charge of educational interests is so reckless 
as to require our most emphatic protests. A 
writer in an English magazine mentions four 
eases brought under his immediate notice, all 
girls, and seriously injured by this folly and 
unintentional wickedness: “In one the brain is 
utterly unable to bear the burden put upon it, 
and the pupil is removed from school in a 
highly excitable state; in another epileptic 
fits have followed the host of subjects pressed 
upon the scholar; in the third the symptoms 
of brain fog have become so obvious that the 
amount of schooling has been greatly reduced ; 
and in a fourth fits have been induced, and 
complete prostration of brain has followed.” 
These cases are merely illustrations of a class, 





coming to hand in one day, familiar to most 
physicians. The enormous number of subjects 
which are forced into the curriculum of some 
schools, and are required by some professional 
examinations, confuse and distract the mind, 
and by lowering its healthy tone often unfit 
it for the world. While insanity may not 
directly result from this stuffing, and very 
likely will not, exciting causes of mental dis- 
order occurring in later life may upset a brain 
which, had it been subjected to more moder- 
ate pressure, would have escaped unscathed. 
Training, in its highest sense, is forgotten in 
the multiplicity of subjects, originality is 
stunted, and individual thirst of knowledge 
overlaid by a crowd of novel theories based 
upon yet unproved statements. Mr. Brudenell 
Carter, in his “Influence of Education and 
Training in Preventing Diseases of the Nervous 
System,” speaks of « large public-school in 
London, from which boys of ten to twelve 
years of age carry home tasks which would 














occupy them till near midnight, and of which 
the rules and laws of study are so arranged as to 
preclude the possibility of sufficient recreation. 
The tercher in a higlf-school says that the 
host of subjects on which parents insist in- 
struction shall be given to their children is sim- 
ply preposterous, and disastrous alike to health 
and to real, true progress in necessary branches 
of knowledge. 


Pripe.—A wise Italian proverb (which may 
perhaps be quoted back by way of tw quoque) 
says that “there are those who despise pride 
with greater pride.” It is very true that pride 
may have sat in the tub with Diogenes and 
perched on the pillar of St. Simeon Stylites; in 
fact, it can assume so many disguises that they 
must be proud, indeed, who flatter themselves 
that they have attained (to perfect: humility. 
In this, as in every thing, it is hard to arrive 
at a just estimate of ourselves. As a Persian 
proverb poetically expresses it, “Thou shalt 
sooner detect an ant moving in the dark night, 
on the black earth, than all the motions of 
pride in thy heart.” On the whale, perhaps, 
we think too much about oursel vés. 


PxHAraon’s ARMY IN THE RED SEA.—At a 
sitting of the French Academy, uptards of five 
years ago, M. Lesseps stated, upon the au- 
thority of the reports made by his engineers, 
that “at the time the Israelites left Egypt 
under Moses’s leadership the ebb and flow of 
the tides of the Red Sea reached up to the 
foot of the Saragaim, near Lake Timsah.” If 
this be correct, it follows that. the spot where 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea was situated 
not to the south, but to tke north, of the present 
extremity of ils northern arm. In his paper, 
“Les Mondes,” Abbé Meigne has traced the 
course of the children of Israel day by day in 
accordance with these new data, and he asks 
the whole Christian world, since the spot is 
known where the Egyptians were swallowed 
up, with “the horse and his rider,” chariot, 
and every thing, to subscribe the requisite 
funds to enable excavations to be made, and 
“ihe relics of the army overcome by the Al- 
mighty himself to be brought to light.” The 
learned Abbé will undertake the work if he 
succeeds in getting together three hundred 
thousand franes, “because the finding of the 
remains of Pharaoh’s army would be a power- 
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ful reason in favor of the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


Retics or Sr. Pau’s, Lonpon.—The gar- 
den which has been laid out at the eastern 
end of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, and sup- 
plants the disused grave-yard, was formally 
opened recently by the Lord Mayor. During 
the work incident to the changes made, inter- 
esting relics of the old cathedral were brought 
to light. The veritable foundations of the 
famous St. Paul’s Cross, which was razed to 
the ground by the order of Cromwell, were 
discovered, and the site now lies bare in a 
miniature piece of landscape gardening. In 
the center of the more barren circle it is pro- 
posed that a statue of Latimer be placed. 
Relics have also been found of the original 
chapter-house, and of a pier of the old church 
of St. Faith. 


Dancers TO Man AND Beast In Inpra.— 
Life in India is not so charming, after all 
that is told about it. 
beasts and snakes is most extraordinary in- 
deed. It is compuied that snakes alone killed, 
in 1877, nearly seventeen thousand persons, 


The plague of wild 


and tigers, elephants, leopards, and other wild 
Efforts 
were made at the same time to destroy the 
animals, but without apparent reduction of 
numbers. About one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand snakes and twenty-two thou- 
sand wild beasts were killed, and fifty thou- 
sund rupees were paid in rewards for their 
destruction. 


beasts, nearly three thousand more. 


We sometimes fly from the ills 
we have to those we know not of. India has 
many pleasant attractions; but this record is 
hardly calculated to draw Europeans or Amer- 


icans just now. 


A New Foop Surprry.—A correspondent 
writing to the Chicago Tribune from Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, reports the discovery there of a 
new cereal, which he calls rice, or “ Egyptian 
corn,” and which, it is claimed, will grow on 
the arid desert lands of Western Kansas and 
Colorado. He planted forty acres where there 
had not been a drop of rain for eight months, 
and it germinated and grew, though there was 
no rain for five weeks thereafter. It grows 
and thrives where grass or any other green 
thing is burnt up. Moreover, it is said to be 
very toothsome and nourishing. 
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i / Women or Some Use to rue Srare.—In 
iin the good old State of Massachusetts, where 
: men are now talking of Ben Butler for gov- 
Hi ernor, which we sincerely hope will only end 
i in talk, woman has been utilized beyond the 

Li ordinary practice. There she may teach and 
preach; but that she can do in other States 

also. However, it is only in Massachusetts 

that woman has been considered capable of 

acting as keepers of prisons; that is, of places 

where female convicts are held in safe custody. 

In Sherborn, the new prison, which contains 

about four hundred and fifty convicted women, 

nearly half of all in the State, the control is 

almost wholly with women. The superintend- 

ent is a woman, the chaplain is a woman, the 

physician—in fact, nearly all the officers and 

directors are women, And how well this great 
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prison is managed by this somewhat strange 
class of officers is told us by the Churchman. It 
specifies: ‘There is a school six hours a day, 
at which, in different classes, all the conviets 
are taught; most of them being very ignorant, 
and of course having no idea of neatness and 
order. All prisoners who have obeyed the 
rules spend an hour each evening at the‘ priv- 
ilege room,’ in orderly recreation. All have 
the ordinary prison fare, without any kind of 
luxuries, though all the arrangements are eal- 
culated to teach them neatness and decorum. 
The bane of prison life is either idleness or 
enforced work, in which the prisoners take no 
interest ; but at Sherborn the women are taught 
to do the work skillfully and steadily, with 
some heart in it, The earnings of the women 
amount to one thousand dollars a month.” 































Untrormiry of doctrinal opinions and siate- 
ments was the boast of Methodists to the end 
of the first hundred years of their denomina- 
tional being; but with the second century an 
ern of diversity may be expected, with the 
necessary accompaniments of variant schools 
of theology, discussions, and replications,— 
though it may be hoped that there will not 
follow the heats of ill-temper and the divisions 
among chief friends that formerly distinguished 
and disgraced theological controversies. The 
former blissful doctrinal unity of Methodism 
resulted, no doubt, from the almost entire ab- 
sence of theorizing in its theological statements; 
and this was possible only because there was a 
marked Jack of comprehensive and thorough 
doctrinal discussions. Fragmentary utterances 
were occasionally given out from the pulpit or 
through the Methodist press, which sometimes 
implied theories of doctrines ; these, however, 


—— 


were not always uniform and in accord among 
themselves; but they were so incomplete in 
| themselves, and so partially heard or read that 
they only slightly affected the repose of the 
body. 
riod of three generations, were the writings of 
the earliest Methodists, especially Wesley and 
Fletcher, and the later and more comprehen- 
sive “Theological Institutes” of Watson, 


The real standards, during all this pe- 
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which latter varied from the former in scarcely 
any single point of doctrine. ‘That Methodist 
theology was thus uniform, and, it may be 
added, also, so effective, was especially due to 
the fact that it was Seriptural rather than 
philosophical, more practical than specula- 
tive, and adapted to the wants of men’s souls, 
rather than to the dialectics of philosophical 
criticism. Methodist ministers have hereto- 
fore learned their theology from the Method- 
ist pulpits, from the Word of God, and from 
the books of the prescribed “ Course of Study,” 
pursued in private; and so it has happened 
that all excess of refinements has been avoided. 

But with the opening of the second century 
of Methodism a newera has begun, and espe- 
cially so in respect to its wrilten theology. 
About that time the denomination entered 
earnestly upon the policy of founding and 
maintaining seminaries for ministerial educa- 
tion, and already a number of such schools are 
in successful operation. 
doubt necessary ; it is certainly fairly inaugu- 
rated, and must be accepted, with any possible 


This policy was no 


incidental evils that may follow in its train. 
The saying that “theological schools make 
schools of theology ” will quite likely receive 
a fresh verification; and, indeed, we already 
begin to reap this harvest in the shape of 
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treatises, more or less comprehensive, emanat- 
ing from these institutions, which set forth 
certain doctrinal positions which had been 
before either differently stated or else left un- 
defined. Of these we have just now to notice 
a new and not inconsiderable one,—an original 
discussion of the Atonement,* by Dr. J. Miley, 
of Drew Theological Seminary. 

As simply a literary production, this work 
reflects great credit upon its author. It is 
neither too brief nor too prolix,—being com- 
prehensive without redundancy, and concise 
without obscurity. Its style is clear, forci- 
ble, and easy to be understood; and the ar- 
rangement of the matter is quite satisfactory. 
It is sufficiently learned, without any unneces- 
sary ostentalion of learning; and though po- 
lemic rather than didactic, yet it is respectful 
towards opponents, and not given to offensive 
misstatements of adverse opinions and theories. 
In all these points it is a model of propriety 
and good taste. This much we are glad to be 
able to say at the outset, since we are com- 
pelled to dissent broadly from it in respect 
to the arguments used and the conclusions 
reached. 

The fundamental fault of the work is its 
assumption that the Scripture doctrine of 
Atonement by Christ may be subjected to a 
thoroughly scientific method of treatment, so 
that whatever the Bible teaches on the subject 
may be logically adjusted into a theory capa- 
ble of interpreting every revealed truth, and 
bringing all the parts of the subject into har- 


*monious order, within the comprehension of 


the human understanding. Agreeably to this 
notion, the author sets out to find the true 
theory of the atonement; and having first 
brushed aside the mystical theory of redemp- 
tion by personal union with Christ, and also 
Augustine’s theory of satisfaction rendered to 
Satan, he next examines in succession the 
“Moral Influence” theory of the Socinians 
and the “Satisfaction” theory of the hyper- 
Calvinists, and of course rejects both of them. 
But then, on his own assumption that a theory 
is possible, he sets about finding the true one, 
which he thinks he has done in what he, fol- 
lowing the authority of others, styles the 





*THE ATONEMENT IN CuRIst. By John Miley, D. D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N. J. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
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“Governmental” theory. Respecting the So- 
cinian doctrine of Atonement (falsely so called) 
nothing need be said,—and it is properly dis- 
missed, {is not really a system of atonement at 
all. But since the whole subject was to be 
subjected to a purely logical treatment, it was 
impossible to employ the eclectical process of 
accepting whatever might be found in either of 
the two riyal theories that may seem to be agree- 
able to the Scriptures, or to reject any thing 
from either that may be logically inferable from 
its chief elements, even if not sustained by the 
Divine Word. “All or none” must be the 
rule of action; and, whichever theory is ac- 
cepied, all that is not of it must be rejected, 
and whatever it may logically require must be 
conceded to it. The Scriptures may, indeed, 
be employed to direct in the finding of a the- 
ory; but the selection having been so made, 
then the theory must interpret the Scriptures. 
All this is right and reasonable if, indeed, the 
human intellect is equal to the task of formu- 
lating an exhaustive theory of the Scripture 
doctrine of Atonement, which, however, may 
be seriously called in question. 

Having made his selection of asystem, itself 
sufficient and sole, our author’s next duty was 
to destroy its rival, the theory of “ Satisfac- 
tion ;” and to do this on the principle adopted, 
that any failure in a logically essetitial part 
of the system is fatal to it as a whole, was not 
a difficult task. It is undeniable that the doc- 
trine of substitutional satisfaction rendered to 
God by Christ for sinners, taken naked and 
alone, and carried out to its logical results, 
without any modifications from other Scrip- 
ture statements, must arrive at a system of 
unconditional salvation to all the subjects of 
such aredemption. It, therefore, only remains, 
if the question is to be logically determined, 
to accept this conclusion, or to deny the doc- 
trine of Satisfaction. High Calvinists choose 
the former alternative; Dr. Miley, the latter. 
We would, however, prefer to abide in the 
company of the great body of evangelical Ar- 
minians, accepting the doctrine of Satisfaction 
as declared in the Scriptures, with the qualifi- 
cations and limitations there Jaid upon it, and 
humbly confessing that in all this divine ar- 
rangement there are many particulars that 
exceed our power of adjustment. ‘This we find 
to be the case at some point in respect to every 
part of Christian doctrine, and we readily ac- 
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cept it in this. We fail to see how language 
could have more explicitly set forth the doc- 
trine of Satisfaction than is done in the New 
Testament; and yet it equally clearly and ex- 
plicitly sets forth other doctrines that ean not 
be harmonized with what seems to our limited 
reason to be the unavoidable implications of 
that doctrine. And all this is so because ‘the 
revelations of the Bible are addressgd chiefly 
not to the reason but to our faith. 

The “ Governmental ” theory of atonement, 
which Dr. Miley accepts, but seeks to modify 
with very incomplete success, appears to our 
notions repugnant alike to Scripture and rea- 
It minifies and degrades every thing to 
which it applies; it exchanges the eternal 
righteousness of the Almighty for a mere po- 
litical expediency ; it endows the Ruler of the 
Universe with prerogatives above his own law; 


son. 


it denudes lrim of his immutability, and pred- 
icates possible instability of his judgments; it 
makes’ the work of redemption wrought by 
Christ not a matter of primary necessity, aris- 
ing from the eternal and unchangeable recti- 
tude of God’s judgments, but only a secondary 
necessity ,—something expedient to be allowed, 
in order to avoid a greater evil. It authorizes 
the supposition that had there been no other 
beings in the universe than man, the sinner, and 


, God, the Judge, no atonement would have been 
\) needed, but pardon could have proceeded solely 


And if the 
atonement of Christ was only for “govern- 


from the divine good pleasure. 


mental” purposes, to show that sin deserves 
suffering, then, since the appearance of suffering 
was all that was needed, may it not be, after 
all, that Christ’s sufferings were only apparent 
and not real? We have heard that hypothesis 
uttered by the highest authority among the ad- 
vocates of that theory. Now, we protest that this 
is not the sort of atonement of which we have 
learned from the Bible and from our standard 
Methodist authorities; it is not that which we 
heard preached from Methodist pulpits by the 
fathers of the past generation, nor that which 
we have heard sung from our old-time Meth- 
odist hymn-books. The doctrine of Atonement 
by Satisfaction is clearly taught by Wesley and 
Fletcher, and it is most thoroughly elaborated 
by Watson in his “Institutes.” It continues 
to be clearly taught by the British Wesleyans 
of the present day, and especially by that 
ablest and most acute, also and the most 
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thoroughly orthodox, of living Methodist the- 
ologians, the Rev. Dr. Pope,—to whom (which 
is rather remarkable) Dr. Miley makes but a 
single reference, and that to express a dissent, 

In thus indicating our disapproval of what 
seems to us to be the unauthorized theorizing 
of the author of the work under notice, we 
would not be suspected of calling in question 
his fidelity to his convictions, and his purpose 
to render a service to the theology of Meth- 
odism; but we can not avoid the conviction 
that his attempted emendations are Jamenta- 
ble marrings. We object to the doctrines 
taught as contrary to the teachings of the 
Bible, and as calculated to depress and emas- 
culate the whole system of divine truth and 
doctrine. We also object to and protest 
against the use of reason and merely log- 
ical deductions in compelling Holy Scripture 
to support a theory, though accepted as the 
best suited to harmonize divine revelation 
with merely human thought. It is no part 
of -men’s business to defend the consistency of 
the various parts of God’s revelations; they 
could not do it if they would, and God has not 
required it of them. What he tells us we are 
to receive as the truth, leaving to him and to 
the revelations of eternity the harmonizing of 
its several parts. 


Amone the first to come to hand of the 
fancy books for the holidays is an abridged 
and “adapted” edition of Darwin’s Voyage 
Round the World in the ship Beagle. The 
professed design is “to interest children in the 
study of natural history and of physical and 
political geography.” ‘There is but little room 
to doubt that it will accomplish its purpose 
wherever it may be used; for children natu- 
rally take to such stories. It unites the wild 
fascinations of Jules Verne’s romances with 
Mr. Darwin’s scientific correctness and accu- 
racy of statements; and, as its facts are gath- 
ered from the most out-of-the-way places, and 
relate to the least known of natural objects, 
living or inanimate, it will prove of real and 
substantial value to all who read it. The il- 
lustrations are numerous and very fine. 


Sri another of Mr. Rolfe’s little volumes, 
Twelfth Night, isin hand. Each of these is made 





*Wuat Mr. Darwin Saw, in his Voyage round the 
World, in the ship Beagle. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. Small quarto. Pp. 228. 

















up of one of Shakespeare’s plays, containing, 
besides the text thoroughly edited, elaborate 
Prefaces, Introductions giving the history of 
each play with some account of the sources of 
the plots, and critical comments by celebrated 
Shakespeareans. Some fifty pages of “ Notes” 
in this, in very small print, give a vast amount 
of information on a vast number of points, 
and also a great mass of minute and definite 
criticism. Last of all, there is a glossary, or 
“Tndex of Words and Phrases.” “‘I'welfth 
Night” is among the most celebrated of Shake- 
speare’s comedies, evidently very carefully 
written, and thoroughly revised. It has al- 
ways been a favorite, both on the stage and 
for private reading. We again commend Mr, 
Rolfe’s little books to any who may desire to 
really study the greatest of English dramat- 
ists. Harper & Brothers. Square 16mo. Pp. 
174. Illustrated. 


THERE is reason to apprehend that the 
younger generation of Methodists are not auf- 
ficently well-informed respecting the characier 
and the practices of their own denomination, 
and therefore any provision for removing this 
evil should be regarded with favor. We ac- 
cordingly greet with pleasure a little work * 
just issued by the New York Book Agents, 
from the pen of « Michigan preacher— Pastor 
and People. The second title is a little more 
descriptive; namely, Methodism in the Field. 
We would propose still another, “A Run 
through Methodism,” for that is its true char- 
acter. Since each new book largely makes its 
own readers, and the reading of this book will 
do good, it is well that it has been written and 
published, independent of its relative merits 
as compared with some others on the same 
subject. 


Haworth’s, the serial story which has ap- 
peared during the present year in monthly 
installments in both Maecmillan’s and Scrib- 
ner’s magazines, has also lately been issued by 
the Scribners, complete, in book form. T The 
favor won for the author by “That Lass 0’ 
Lowrie’s” insured a like reception for this, 





* PasroR AND PKOPLE; or, Methodism in the Field. 
By Rev. J. H. Potts. With an Introduction by Rev. 
J. M. Reid, D. D. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 18mo. Pp. 278. 


T Maworrn’s. By Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 
Seribner’s Sons. 


New York: Charles 
12mo. Pp. 374. $1.50. 
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her second adventure in the same line; and 
though it is proverbially dangerous for one 
who has hit the mark at the first shot to try 
again, yet in this case we judge that the second 
venture is proving scarcely less successful than 
the first. “Haworth’s” is simply a novel, a 
Lancashire story, not widely differing from 
the usual pattern of its class, though much 
above the average, not especially sensational, 
well-written,-and relatively unobjectionable in 
its style and the character of its matter. To 
all confirmed devourers of fictions we can rec- 
ommend this as relatively good. 


“THE Bodley Family” have again made 
their yearly pilgrimage and come home with 
the results, First, the whole family disported 
themselves in “Town .and Country.” Next, 
they sat down together and engaged in “ Tell- 
ing Stories.” Last year they made their ap 
pearance “On Wheels,” and this year they 
come “ Afloat.”* But whatever way or fash- 
ion they may adopt they are still the same 
“ Bodleys,”—good-natured, talkative, and ap- 
parently pleased with themselves, and so the 
better prepared to please other people. The 
book of this year is very much like its prede- 
cessors, in form, style of make-up, reading- 
matter, and illustrations. No doubt the chil- 
dren will call for it. 


Miss ANNA WARNER continues to send forth 
from her island home on the Hudson, and 
through the press of Rébert Carter & Brothers, 
in rapid succession, her beautiful volumes for 
the instruction and pleasure of the little folks 
and their seniors. Her last is called The Blue 
Flag and the Cloth of Gold, a quiet and very 
pleasant domestic story, designed, as its author 
intimates, to teach the children “to love sweet 
things.” 18mo. Pp. 359. 


A BROCHURE of 64 pages, with the head- 
title of “Outline Missionary Series,” is sug- 
gestive of more to follow. 
more specific title: “ China. By J. T. Gracey, 
seven years missionary in India, member of 
the American Oriental Society.” It contains 
a very brief and rapid sketch of Chinese affairs, 
moral and religious. 


This has for its 





*Tue BoptEys Arsoat. By the author of “ The 
Bodleys on Wheels,” etc. Horace E. Scudder. With 
Tilustrations. 
4to. Pp. 202. 


Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. Small 
$1.50. 
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Rev. N. B. Cooxsey, of the Southern Illinois 
Conference, publishes, through the Western 
Methodist Book Concern, a little 24mo volume 
(pp. 128)—Fifty Bible Reasons for continuing a 

. Methodist. The “ Reasons,” as given in numer- 
ical order, are so many brief statements of 
chief points of Methodist doctrines, with 
Scripture proofs and illustrations. It is a 
work of modest pretensions, and may be 
useful. 


Franklin Square Library, quarto, paper.— 
No. 74. The Afghan’s Knife. By Robert Ar- 
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mitage Sterndale. Pp. 87. 15 cents. No. 76, 
Rose Mervyn, of White Lake. By Anne Beele. 
Pp. 61. 15 cents. No. 77. The Adventures 
of Reuben Davidger; A Story for Boys. By 
James Greenwood. Pp. 67. 15 cents. 


Harper’s Half-hour Series, 32mo, paper coy- 
ers.—No. 125. Burning their Ships. By Bar- 
net Phillips. Pp. 120. 25 cents. No. 126. 
Food and Feeding. By Sir Henry Thompson. 
Pp. 119. 25 cents. No. 127. The Origin of 
the English Nation. By Edward A. Freeman, 
LL. D. Pp. 172. 25 cents. 





METHODISM IN THE GREAT MIDDLE 
REGION. 


During the month of September our official 
duties led us to be present at the sessions of 
some nine or ten conferences, in the four 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michi- 
gan, and one each in the northern parts of 
Pennsylvania and New York. In the four 
States first named there are fifteen conferences 
(not including the two or three made up of 
German-speaking ministers), with nearly three 
thousand traveling ministers and not much 
Jess than half a_million of members. These 
four States, with Wisconsin, now constitute a 
fairly defined section of the country, with 
which Iowa and Minnesota are closely con- 
nected. Formerly and till very lately this 
region was known as the Great West; but that 
designation is no longer proper, since as to both 
its longitude and the population of the coun- 
try it has become the middle region of the na- 
tion. A readjustment of the nominal boun- 
daries of the sections of the country has 
become a necessity. ‘The line of dewarkation 
between the Eastern and the Middle States has 
gone westward from New England to the eastern 
boundary of Ohio, and the whole body of the 
old “Middle States” must be given to the 
easiern section, while the middle region will 
include the states between Pennsylvania and 
the Mississippi River (or the Missouri) and 
extending from the Ohio River northward to 
the Great Lakes. This region now contains 
over one-fourth of the inhabitants of the whole 
nation, being second to only the now enlarged 
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East in population and wealth, and having a 
prospective growth which only the most fruit- 
ful and daring imagination can adequately 
estimate. 

But the peculiar value of this region is 
found in its two great elements, the natural 
sources of its wealth, and the specifical ethnic 
character of its people. As to the first of these 
it is eminently an agricultnral region, and 
must remain such indefinitely. Its wealth is 
in its soil, which can be made available only 
in the form of agricultural productions. It 
has also mineral wealth, especially coal, and 
also iron, lead, and copper, and in the north 
there is now, but only temporarily, a lumber in- 
terest. But all these are quite secondary in 
money values, and not likely very largely to 
modify the character of the aggregate popula- 
tion, which must continue to be chiefly a com- 
munity of farmers, with more or less of man- 
ufactures, invited thither by the abundance 
and cheapness of the food supply, and with 
the proper proportion of persons devoted to 
mercantile pursuils and to professional call- 
ings. Society organized among such condi- 
tions affords the surest possible promise of 
strength and intelligence and public virtue. 

These States have been very largely peo- 
pled by emigrations from the East; while in 
some paris there are also many Germans and 
in some localities colonies of Scandinavians, 
and in the larger towns there are large num- 
bers of Irish. Yet numerically, and still more 
so socially and morally, the native American 
element, into which all foreign Protestants are 
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merged almost immediately, prevails every- 
where. Ohio was originally settled by three 
columns moving along the parallels of latitude, 
the South from Virginia and Maryland, the 
Middle from Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
and Southern New York, and the North from 
New England and Northern and Western New 
York. These sub-species of Americans have 
each left their impress upon the several sec- 
tions of the State, though the Virginian char- 
acteristics have largely faded out in the South; 
and thongh the “ Western Reserve” retains 
the New England type with greater tenacity, 
yet it is every-where yielding and becoming 
merged into the local character of the people. 
Nearly the same remarks will apply to both 
Indiana and Illinois; though, especially in the 
Jatter State, there are wider differences between 
the compositions of society in the northern 
and southern extremities. Michigan is simply 
a slice of Middle and Northern New York 
removed westward, and running over and 
mingling with other currents into Wisconsin. 
Towa is chiefly peopled from the States directly 
east of it, with large infusions from. still 
further east; and Minnesota has received the 
eddyings of the same current deflected north- 
ward, drawn thither by its fertile soil and 
genial climate and its peculiar advantages of 
navigation and its facilities for railroads. 

The history and the present status of Meth- 
odism in all this vast and fertile and populous 
region are matters of real interest. It came 
there with the earliest pioneers ; and, especially 
in Southern Ohio, it was for whole decades the 
largely preponderating form of religion @nd 
ecclesiastical order. The same was true at a 
later date in Indiana and in Middle and 
Sonthern Illinois. The same current passed 
on westward, deflected a little northward to 
avoid the slavery-cursed soil of Missouri, and 
Towa has become the banner Methodist State 
of the Union. In Michigan and Northern 
Illinois, and westward over Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, there has been a larger infusion of 
the New England element, which has been less 
favorably affected towards Methodism (though 
itself has become largely assimilated in both 
its methods and its doctrinal teachings); and 
the relative proportion of Methodists among 
the people of these parts is less than in the 
belt of country a little further southward— 
though even in these parts our people are 
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numerous and our Church institiftions are 
strong and prosperous. 

Methodism in the West—the region west- 
ward of Pennsylvania—differs in some things 
from itself as found in the older States. 
The latter came upon a field already occupied 
by older ecclesiastical bodies, and had to fight 
its way into position against their opposition. 
In the West the field was an open one, and the 
opposition was less ecclesiastical and doctrinal, 
but more in the form of a gross infidelity; 
but chiefly*in that of heathenish irreligion. 
For an onslaught against such a state of un- 
godliness the methods of these early pioneer 
preachers were especially adapted, and their 
success was proportionally great. Accordingly 
Methodism from the first assumed an advanced 
social position, which it has steadily main- 
tained. It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
it has entirely escaped the evils resulting from 
too much popularity, especially in matters po- 
litical, and it is equally certain that its posi- 
tion has given it very great opportnnitien, 
which have been in part well and faithfully 
improved, though many have been allowed to 
pass away unused, and still more are yet 
waiting. All over this region there are un- 
told possibilities not yet realized. 

In its material affairs the Methodism of this 
great middle region follows close after that of 
the older parts of the country. It is, we re- 
gret to say, rapidly giving up the “circuit 
system.” The week-day appointments, with 
preaching and class-meetings, are rapidly pass- 
ing away, and the tendency to gather into the 
towns and villages, to the neglect of the great 
outlying rural regions, is only too manifest, 
At these central points good and substantial 
houses of worship are replacing their unpre- 
tentions and inconvenient predecessors, and 
very generally what is built is also paid for. 
The provision of residences for the ministers 
is not equally advanced with church building, 
but is receiving increased attention. Sunday- 
schools are every-where maintained, and they 
are in their character and efficacy scarcely, if 
at all, inferior to those of the older _ eee 
ences. As the social status of Methodism in 
all those States is not inferior to. that of any 
other denomination, the tendency of the more 
wealthy families to pass over to some other 
is less felt than in many sections; and yet 
it may be hoped that it is not more heavily 
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burdened «with worldly-minded members than 
in other parts, 

The character and abilities of the ministry 
of these conferences, as compared with those 
of the older portions of the country and 
Church, present at once similarities and con- 
trasts. There is a less proportion of educated 
men, and probably the scholarship of the abler 
fourth part of each section is somewhat lower 
here than in the East; but the intelligence 
and the ministerial force of the rank and file 
will not suffer in a comparison.with their 


Eastern brethren. If their preaching is more 


_ discursive and Jess definite in subject and mat- 


ter, it is also more forcible and has less of the 
character of the school-boy’s essays. There is 
also in progress an earnest and successful 
course of efforts towards the elevation of the 
standard of ministerial culture, which prom- 
ises well for their future, Any young minister 
in the Eastern States who might conclude to 
“go West” with the expectation that less 


would be required of him among his new sur- 


_ roundings would do well not to stop this side 


of the Missouri River. He will find no lack 
of candidates, many of them well educated, at 
the doors of these conferences, and the demand 
is every-where loud and imperative for good 
preachers and for men of real force. 

Our observations also impressed us with ad- 
miration at the evident unity of the Meth- 
odism of all that region with that of the 
older sections of the country. There are, in- 
deed, very few Methodistic provincialisms 
whether of language, or methods, or of opin- 
ions in any part of the country. A Methodist 
conference, whether in Maine or Oregon, New 
York or Iowa, is almost the fac-simile, of any 
other one. The same routine of proceedings 
Every thing falls into line in the 
same matter-of-course order, the same ques- 
tions are asked and angwered, the same com- 
mitiees are appointed, which, in due time, 
make their reports, to be adopted, amended, 
or rejected; in most cases the first, sometimes 
the second, and occasionally though seldom 
the last, is the course taken. There is evi- 


is observed. 


dently less debating in a small way than 
formerly; but what there is is more to the 
point, and in better temper than was formerly 
It has seemed to us that more dis- 
cussion of principles and methods is a real 
want in our conferences. 


the case. 


The few real debates 
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that we heard deepened our former convictions 
that the prevalent tendency to diminish dis- 
cussions is to be deprecated, 

Not the least agreeable feature manifested 
at these sessions was their religious spirit and 
character. Old-fashioned Methodistic demon- 
strations have pretty effectually died out 
every-where. The “amens” and “hallelu- 
jahs” are as infrequent on the Ohio or Missis- 
sippi, as on the Hudson or Potomac. But 
other and better indications of an increasing 
religiousness among the ministers and people 
are not wanting. ‘The conversations are more 
grave, though not less cheerful; there is less 
of coarse jesting, of boisterous manners, and of 
evil speaking, that poison of ministerial inter- 
course. The subject of Christian experience 
and of the religious life is more frequently 
introduced in ordinary conversation, but usu- 
ally with very little of the perfunctory class- 
meeting style. The “higher life” doctrines 
and practices make more trouble in the West 
than in the East, because there the battle has 
not yet been fought through ; but the result is 
assured, and the right determinations will be 
reached. Every-where-the Methodism of that 
great middle region impressed our thought with 
the ideas of magnitude, progress, and solidity, 
with an outlook of indefinite increase. 
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Wits the present issne the Natronat Re- 
POSITORY completes iis sixth semi-annual vol- 
ume, the third year of its new life, as the 
successor of the Ladies’ Repository. The char- 
acteg of these volumes, and of the magazine - 
in its new form, is sufficiently known to those 
who have seen it and carefully examined its 
successive monthly numbers. Were the num- 
ber of these more nearly coincident with the 
aggregate body of our ministers and educated 
and reading laity, or of the families into which 
our literature should find a free and constant 
access, we should have no occasion to attempt 
to inform or exhort them on the subject. But 
for some cause or causes this is very far from 
being the case; nor have we been able to find 
out any convenient method by which to secure 
their attention, or to give them the desired 
information. Our present attempt is to speak 
to our own readers in order to retain their 
favorable regards, and through them _ per- 
haps to reach others. By other means the 
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publishers may contrive some way to address a 
larger audience, and to solicit the favorable co- 
operation of some of the many of our pastors 
and people who are neither the patrons nor 
the readers of the REPostroryY. 

We are very soon to enter upon the year of 
the General Conference, when, among other 
things, all the publishing interests of the 
Church will be thoroughly re-examined, and 
its policy and action for the next four years 


determined. In our own special work the 


period since 1876 has been one of experiment, 
almost in the condition of a forlorn hope, to 
test the practicability of maintaining such a 
publication in connection with our official 


press. The condition into which the Ladies’ 
Repository ad come, as it appeared at the last 
General Conference, was, as is well known, of 
Its circula- 
tion, which is a pretty good test of the esti- 
mate put upon it by our people, and of their 
appreciation of it as meeting a felt want, had 
declined more than three-quarters from the 
highest point that had been reached, and, in- 
deed, had sunk so low, that it had come to be 
a source of very considerable financial loss, 
while by its failure to be read it failed also to 
answer any demand, real or presumed, of the 
Church, and our people generally. There 
seemed, therefore, to be no good reason why 
its publication should not cease, and not a few 
of those upon whom the determination of the 
matter devolved believed that it would be 
wise wholly to discontinue the publication. 
They did not conclude that a monthly maga- 
zine was not needed among our Church gub- 
lications; rather the opposite was generally 
conceded ; but in view of the evil case into 
which the matter had come it seemed desir- 
able to’ cease for a season to cultivate a field 
which, for a long time, had made such poor 
returns, hoping, perhaps, that having lain fal- 
low for a season, it might at length become 
more productive. Had the field been an en- 
tirely new one the prospect would have been 
much better, 


the most discouraging character. 


A new enterprise without any 
discouraging recollections of the past, and 
with the hopefulness of a new undertaking to 
be entered upon with zeal and hope, would 
have had a much better promise of success. 
But the Church was not ready to abandon the 
work even temporarily, and accordingly pro- 
visions were made for replacing the Ladies’ Re- 


rd 
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pository with a new magazine, and a widely. 
different one in its scope and character. The 
outcome of that attempt is seen in the Na- 
TIONAL REPosiToRY, which has appeared in 
successive monthly issues during the three 
years just now closing. 

The response of the public to the first an- 
nouncement made by the publishers of a new 
departure in the matter of a monthly maga- 
zine came in the shape of an increase of the 
subscription by more than fifty per cent over 
that of the old one for the year last preceding. 
Had a like advance, or something nearly 
equal to it, been made at each of the two sub- 
sequent annual renewals, the success of the 
enterprise would have been assured, and those 
engaged in the work would now have the sat- 
isfactory assurance that as caterers to the pub- 
lic tastes they had been able to offer what was 
desired, and also that they ‘were doing a good 
work for the great body of the members and 
families of the Ghurch. But, unhappily, such 
has not been the case. For these two years the 
increase of the circulation of the Reposrrory 
has been comparatively small, and, therefore, 
the enterprise itself has been only partially 
successful. For this unsuccess a variety of 
reasons have been assigned, some of which 
were quite outside of the administration of its 
affairs. The financial condition of the coun- 
try has been especially.unfavorable to new un- 
dertakings requiring money, while the zeal 
and energy with which the whole community 
has been canvassed in favor of other publica- 
tions, especially our own weeklies (which hav- 
ing the public ear pleaded eloquently for them- 
selves but not for the Reposirory), and also 
the efforts made by their publishers for the 
great secular monthlies, seemed to leave no 
room for anew-comer. But these reasons only 
partially account for the facts as they appear. 
It is a notable fact, which we do not attempt 
to explain, that a very large proportion of our 
pastors have not been at all interested in its 
behalf, neither taking it themselves nor offer- 
ing it to their people. Of the names of the 
members of one of our metropolitan confer- 
ences, about two hundred and fifty in all, only 
fifty-five were found on the subscription books 
of the magazine. And of those of an adjoin- 
ing conference, of nearly the same number, only 
thirty-five. It is plain that, while its cireula- 
tion is, according to our policy and practice, 
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intrusted exclusively to each pastor within his 
own limits, if they fail in the -work, as evi- 
dently they do if they do not themselves take 
it, the work itself must fail. We are not dis- 
posed even to intimate a censure upon any one 
in the premises; our purpose is to solicit at- 
tention to the facts of the case, and to ask for 
such action as the case may demand, and as 
may seem to be practicable. 

We hear it said on the one side that the 
plan on which the magazine is conducted is 
too narrow and parsimonious; that there is 
not money enough put into it, and that the 
editor is required “to make brick without 
straw.” ‘his complaint may be true in fact, 
and yet those charged with the financial side 
of this business may answer that they put into 
it all the money that it brings, and something 
more, and that they are not at liberty to go to 
large expenses upon a publication in which 
the Church generally manifests so little inter- 
est. Having advanced somewhat from their 
side, the Book Committee and the Book Agents 
may not unreasonably ask that they shall be 
met by a like liberality from the other side. 
Between these parties it is not the editor’s 
busitiess to decide, but rather to ask that all 
concerned shall take hold of the affair with a 
will, and push it forward to the success which 
would then be altogether practicable. 

But what can the General Conference do 
about it? As a financial enterprise it is now 
neither a failure nor a satisfactory success; 
certainly it is not even now such.a failure as 
would justify its abandonment for that cause. 
Its finances are in a very much better condi- 
tion than were those of its predecessor in 
1876, and the characteristic conservatism of 
the General Conference may be accepted as an 
assurance that, whatever else may be done 
about it, the publication will not be given up. 
But without a much larger circulation than 
the magazine now has it must not only fail of 
the pecuniary success that would justify such 
an increased ontlay upon it as is desirable, 
but the incomparably higher purpose of giv- 
ing to our people the benefits that should re- 
sult from its perusal must also fail. 


Our pe- 
riodicals are not projected and maintained 
simply or primarily as money-making en- 
terprises, but as a means of Christian and 
intellectual culture for the people, and they 
fail or succeed in their chief design according 
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as they more or less effectually accomplish 
this result. In matters of reading the fashion 
of the times, of which we should take adyan- 
tage, is to employ the monthly magazine as 
principal form of literature; and that practice 
will continue to prevail even among Method- 
ists, although the official press shall cease to 
respond to its demands. The Church, in its 
administration, has undertaken to provide 
reading matter for the people, not primarily 
to make money, but at once to exclude what 
is vicious or of evil tendency, and to supply 
in its stead what is good and wholesome in re- 
spect to intelligence, manners, and morals, and 
to godliness. It must, therefore, use those 
forms of literary matter that will best answer 
to this want, which certainly must include thig 
special form. If, therefore, we had no such 
publication, all would agree that we ought to 
have one, adapted as far as possible to the 
demands of the public taste; and while morally 
and religiously such as to be helpful to all 
who might read it, at the same time able to 
inform the understanding and both elevate 
and gratify the tastes of the most learned and 
cultivated of our people. If the Natrona, 
REPosITORY is not now up to that high ideal, 
the requisite measures should be adopted as 
nearly as possible to realize it. The continu- 
ance or suppression of the magazine will, we 
apprehend, be scarcely an open question with 
the coming General Conference, though many 
of the details of its character and conduct 
will need to be re-examined. 

But we have now to care for the immediate 
future. For the year 1880 the Natronar Re- 
POsITORY will continue to be issued much as 
in the past. For the first half of that year it 
will be under the oversight uf its present editor, 
who hopes to make it quite the equal of its 
former self—he even hopes in this brief frag- 
ment of his official term to add somewhat to 
its attractiveness and value. But he would 
especially rejoice in his work could he be aa- 
sured that what he prepares with so much 
labor and care would reach to and be read by 
those for whom it is prepared. The editor 
and publishers will Jabor in vain unless, 
through the co-operation of the pastors, the 
magazine shall be brought into the hands of 
people. To them, therefore, must we look for 
the right solution of this important problem, 
“Men and brethren, Help!” 
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4 ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1880. 


The editor and publishers of the NATIONAL REPOSITORY join in assuring ite : 
patrons that the plans for the new year will insure a magazine in every way worthy of thei 
generous support. 

There will be a desirable variety in the contents of each number. The illustrated arti-? 
cles will be selected with special reference to the interest that may be added by illustrations. 
While most of the articles will be written expressly for the Reposrrory, a few choice selee 7 
tions will be made from the best foreign periodicals. 








It is hardly necessary to state tiat nothing will appear in these pages that is not conso 
nant with the purest religions taste and sentiment; yet surely the long-maintained characte 
of the magazine in this respect entitles it to the confidence of the Christian public and to 
place in the Christian home. 

The price will continue at THREE DoLLaRs, post-paid. The reading matter of hi 
order in the twelve numbers for the year will be greater in amount and variety than can be} 
procured for this sum of money in any other form. 2 

Our friends who read the REposirory, and hence know its worth, will please show @ 
copy to others who are interested in this class’of literature. It will be a favor to us, and may@ 
result in introducing the magazine into many other homes. 4 
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THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 


Tue Duke or ARGYLL, 
Wriiiram Biack, 

Miss THACKERAY, 
Mrs. Mvutocu-Craik, 
Grorce MacDoNALp, 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
JEAN INGELOW, 

JULIA KAVANAGH, 
Tuomas Ilarpy, 


MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

J. NoRMAN LockKYER, 
Francis W. Newman, 
ALFRED RussELL WALLACE, 
Tienrny KinGstey, 

W. W. Story, 

IvAN TURGUENIEF, 

Ruskin, 

TENNYSON, 

BROWNING, 


and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1836, Tue Livine Ace enters upon its thirty-seventh year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. A WEEKLY MaGaZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. Jt presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weckly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poctry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 


given, together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Pcriodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 


department of Knowledge and Progress. 


The importance of THE Livine AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, — indispensable 


because it embraces the productions of 


TIES ABUIEST LIVING WwWHRrAITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, —is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“ The last volume of Tus Livixc Ac8 presents a fresh 
example of the judgment in selection and adaptation to 
the demands of the best popular literature, which have 
secured so wide a circulation to that periodical, and 

iven ita high place among the magazines of the day.”— 

‘ew York Tribune. 

“Tne Living A3B supplies a better compendium of 
current discussion, information and investigation, and 
gives a greater amount and variety of reading matter, 
which it is well worth while to read, than any other pub- 
lication . . . It is simply indispensa)le.”—Boston Journal. 

“ Itis, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”— South- 
ern Churchman. 

“Inno other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”—W. ¥. Evening Post. 

“Tt has noequal in any country.”— Philadelphia Press. 

“To read it weekly is a liberal education.”— Zion’s 
Herald, Boston. 

Fine the best of all at the price of one.”—New York 

e t. 
“It moves majestically on in the literary firmament as 
a star of the first magnitude, standing confessedly at the 
head of all the bem | publications of the civilized world. 
It is a library within itself.”—St. Louis Observer. 

“It being a weekly publication, is, comparatively 
speaking, the cheapest magazine published. Its contents 
are of the finest literature in our language.”— Commercial 
Advertiser, Detroit. 

“ This noble magazine stands forth confessedly without 
@ peer in the literary world. It isthe embodiment of the 
purest and truest literature of the age.” —American Caris- 
tian Ieview, Cincinnati, 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, politics, and science 
of the day.”--The Methodist, New York. 

“The reader finds little occasion to go beyond its col- 
umns for instrnetive or entertaining articles of any des- 
cription.”— Boston Evening Traveller. 


“ Commend us to LitTEtt for a knowledge of what we 
ought to know,in the most portable shape, short of the 
latest cyclopxdia.”— Boston Commonwealth. 

“Wecan only repeat what we have alrcady said, that 
Tne Living AGE leads all other publications of its kind, 
not only in years but in merit.”— Watchman, Boston. 

“ As an eclectic, inthe amount and value of its selec- 
tions, Tue Livine AGz is without a peer.”—Presbyterian 
Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“It isa thorough compilation of what is best in the 
literature of the day, whether relating to history. biogra- 
phy, fiction, poetry, wit. science, politics, theology, criti- 
cism, or art.”—Hartford Courant. 

“ There is no other way of procuring the same amount 
of excellent literature for anything like thesame price.”— 
Boston Advertiser. 

“This, as we have often said, is the best eclectic we 
have.”—Richmond Whig. 

“* Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it agreat 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit 
and freshness of its contents.”—The Pacific, San Fran- 


“This is the most complete of all the magazines.”— 
Evang-l, San Francisco. 

** LITTELL holds the palm against all rivals in the same 
field.”—Commercial, Louisville. 

“It remains altogether the best collection of the 
kind.”— Springfield Republican 

“The best and cheapest periodical in America.”— 
Evangelical Churchman, Toronto. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand Through its 
pages alone it is possible to be ns thoroughly well informed 
fa cnrrent literature as by the perusal of a long list of 
monthlies.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“‘ There is nothing comparable to itin true valne in the 
whole range of periodical literature.”—Mobile Daily 
Register. 





PuBLISHED WEERLY, at $3.00 a year free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting up a 


elubd of five new subséribers, 


Hixtra Offer for 18s0o. 
To all new subscribers for 1880 vill be sent grafis the numbérs of 1879 which contain, besides other interesting 
matter, the first chapters of “He wno WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,” a new story by MRS. OLIPHANT, now 


appearing in Tug Livixe AGE from advance sheets. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
{Possessed of ‘Lirrery’s Livine Acg’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 

subscriber will find himself*in command of the whole situation.” |—Philudelphia Evening Bulletin. 
For $10.50, Tae LivineG AGE and either one of the four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Harper’s Weekly 


or Bazar), will be sent for a year, with postage 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton's Journal, both postpa’ 
ADDRESS 


rr on both; or, for $9.50, THe Livine AcE and the 


UITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Dvrine the past year the religious press, 
and the better portion of the secular papers, 
have raised a loud ery of warning against the 
pernicious literature with which the country 
is being flooded. It has been shown by an 
alarming array of examples, facts, and figures 
that most insidious advances have been made 
to reach the youth of the whole land, to inter- 
est innocent and unsuspecting minds in weak 
and wicked literature. m 

This is done solely for the sake of pecuniary 
profit. Cheap matter, cheap material, and 
immense circulation enabling unscrupulous 
publishers to make tempting offers to the un- 
wary and the young, who do not realize the 
‘worse than worthlessness of the trash they are 
filling in for the foundation of future thought. 

It has been urged again and again that the 
only safeguard against this influence is to fore- 
stall it. Keep the young hearts pure, enconrage 
or create wise tastes in reading and thinking— 
provide honest and helpful books and papers 
in such abundance that no room shall be left 
for the little but strong roots of evil. Above 
all others are christian parents bound to do 
this, and above all others are Methodists to 
blame if they ignore the aid their own Church 
is constantly holding out to them. 

By especially authorized means the Sunday- 
school and the home is well provided for. 
By usé of the Books and Periodicals published 
by the Church the christian graces are fostered, 
artistic and intellectual growth is promoted, 
and healthy entertainment is ensured. 

Take these things into consideration, and .in 
your needs for 1880 look first to the long- 
established Book Concern of your own Church. 

tS, EOE 

You owe it to yourself, as well as your 
family, to sit down and be as comfortable as 
possible in the evening, after you have been 
on your feet all day. Never mind if you can 
not afford to have a fine upholstered chair in 
your silting-room. You need not be deprived 
of the comfort such a chair will give so long 
as the Deleware (O.) Chair Company are man- 
ufacturing chairs which combine the qualities 
of cheapness and durability, and at the same 
time they rest the body afford an ornament 
for your room. 


For Holiday selections we especially recom- 
mend the Series—Young Folks’ Histories— 
Greece, Rome, Germany, England, France. 
The volumes are sold singly at $1.50 each, and 
the set may be filled at any time. Published 
by Hitchcock & Walden and Phillips & Hunt. 





ESTERBROOK’S °TEES,. 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161, 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. New York, 


Castoria 


Pleasant to take; never narcotic, always 
regulates the Stomach and Bowels. No 
Sour-Curd or Wind-Colic ; no Feverishness 
or Diarrhcea ; no Congestion or Worms, and no 
Cross Children or worn-out Mothers 
where Castoria is used. 








“Award for great Elasticity 
and general Excellence 


of Gold Pens.” 
Judges Report Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


JOHN HOLLAND 


Manufacturer of Extra Fine “303” 

Patent Record and all styles of Gold 

Pens, Solid Gold Pencil Cases, and 
Fine Pen Holders, 


No. 19 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, - 
Ilustrated Price-List furnished on application, 





IMPORTED 


EMBOSSED CHROMO CARDS. 


These Cards are elegantly embossed in colored designs, 
and are put up in packages as below, for use as Sunday- 
school Rewards: 

Series No. 1. 
ES IIE 


Series No. 2. 


12 Cards, 2x344 20 cents. 


sseveeee2d CENTS, 





10 Cards, 234x4... 
10 Cards, 3x5 30 cents. 


6 Cards, 444x6 40 cents. 
‘ 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, & St. Louis. 
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BISHOP MERRILL’S WORKS. 


BISHOP FOSTER’S WORKS. 
CALVINISM, OBJECTIONS TO 
CHRISTIAN PURITY 


BISHOP WILEY’S WORKS. 
RELIGION AND THE FAMILY 


. Small 16mo. 
CHINA AND JAPAN 


BISHOP HARRIS’S WORKS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL LAW . . . . Svo, Cloth. 
ECCLESIASTICaL LAW . « 8vo, Sheep. 


BISHOP SIMPSON’S WORKS. 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF METHODISM 
LECTURES ON PREACHING 


BISHOP PECK’S WORKS. 
CENTRAL IDEA OF CHRISTIANITY 
GREAT CONFLICT 


VOL. 1.—SERMONS 
VOL. 2.—MISCELLANEOUS 


BISHOP KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 
RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
ROUND THE WORLD. 2 Vots. 


BISHOP CLARK’S WORKS. 
DEATH-BED SCENES... .. 2.0: se ccecesveces 
pa ayo apa ee ee a ee 
MAN ALL IMMORTAL 


EDUCATIONAL ESSAYS 

BIOGRAPHICAL AND INCIDENTAL SKETCHES 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ESSAYS 

LETTERS FROM EUROPE : 
ORIENTAL MISSIONS. 2 Vots. . . « Large 16mo. 
EVIDENCES OF REVEALED RELIGION 


HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. New York. 


(Specimen Pages.) 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOCUE. 
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To those tired of taking medicine we desire 4 Ray 
that a system of remedial mechanical mov has 
been discovered that generates and transmits to the 
system electricity—mechanical force—whieh is there 
transformed into vital energy and physical power or 
strength. In this way the strength of the patient is 
rapidly built up, the system receiving positive supplies 
of strength from inexhaustable sources. No other 
method of treatment known to medical science can ac- 
complish this result, as they are all dependent upon the 
physica} power or strength generated within the system, 
which medicines may promote but cannot increase ex- 
cept in a very limited degree. 

This system of treatment has proven wonderfully suc- 
cessful in curing Retroversion, Anteversion, and Fall- 
ing of the Uterus, or “‘ Female Weakness,” also in curing 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Swellings, Tumors, Stiff Limbs, 

) Nervous Debility, Sleeplessness, and most Chronic 
Diseases. 

All cages of Constipation are promptly relieved by a 
very few applications, and the result is permanent. No 
patient who can sit up ten minutes at a time is too weak 
to have this treatment applied. The applications are 
always entirely unobjectionable, being always made 
through the clothing. Lady patients should bring with 
them a loose “‘wrapper,”-or “‘morning-gown.” Send 
stamp for pamphlet entitled ‘Motion as a Remedial 
Agent.” Address, WORLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL 

; - ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N..¥. 

SAMPLES OF EXTENSIVE APPARATUS USED AT THE INVALID’S HOTEL. 


7} 99 | BRAINARD’S jcc succcsstin musica mauris: 
MUSICAL Each number contains 0 pages of 


0 A gees new music und interesting mu- 
—— sical reading-matter. Single copies 
H H ‘| W RL * mailed for 15 cents, containin 

{ b g 82 worth 
A Magn ificent Prize ® of new — bag $1.50 per year, or $1.60, with pre- 
. mium wusie-book. For 25 cents we will send 
production of Heinkarvs Great Piewure, © Onn. the World three months on TxA, containing 
solation,” size 20x30, in. oil colors, worth over $6 worth of music. Catalogues of music free, 
$10, presented to each $3 yearly subscriber to Address Cleveland. 0. Ci 8. Here tapay f ¢ SUNS, 
Demorest’s' Monthly Magazine. 'Whén mounted dovetend, ©., Cincinnati, 0., or Chleage, TE 
and sent free of transportation 50c. extra, ora 
choice from twelve other valuable premiums . The Fletcher Ink E xtracts. 


Concentrated, soluble preparations making Rose Scarlet 

66 55 (the finest red know), Brilliant Green. Blue. Violet 
4 and Binek Writing Inks of the best quality, by adilition of 

water only. * Used sor last four years by 2,500 leading Banks, 


Insurance and R. R. Offices, and 10,000 Mercantile Honses. 
This celebrated Oil Painting has been repro- Price— Rose, Scarlet, & Green, 50 etm. euch; Ble Viale, 
duced with such accurate fidelity that it is im- and Black, 35 ets, to make one pint. Half packets, 
possible to distinguish them from the original 25 ets. Circulars shwwing colors sent on application. Boo 
and the publisher of Demorest’s Illustrated giving /nil instruction to make the new Copying Tablets 
Monthly Magazine, after protracted negotiations sent free with each order. Ageuts wanted. Good terms given. 
¥, oe N. P. FLETCHER €& €O., 
and a large and heavy cost, has secured the P. O. Box 450, Hart 4. Cent 
copyright for the purpose of presenting one to rb anni Sd Se we : : 


h $: is - Ta 
Ere Saute ee | QKATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 


EO 
yy toe 9 Kt. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. ¥: 
CONSOLA 7 ION GOLD WATCHES GIVEN AWAY. 
a £500,000 worth of solid Gold and Silver Watches, 


Silver-ware, Pianos, Organs, Sewing-Machines, French 

ORGAN B tC A ag T y PIANO Musical, Alarm Clocks, and Jewelry, besides an immense 

RW ORGANS 228 Stupm, B set Golden Tongue Revus, be Uct 8. @ amount of other valuable goods, just for doing us a little 

Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. favor, which every man, woman, boy, or girl can easily 

pa ty tage a peel a ree antes A cm do. No money required. All the elegant and onstiy sae 

1 : mig teat rg ticles to be given away ure fully described and illustra’ 

__ Address DANL. F. ac Le acne erhbtoms by engravings in a — —. — Golden Prize,” 

ms which we will send gratis, and free of postage any 

LADIES 3 GENTS 5 & BOYS Solid one in the United States and Canada. Address F. Glea- 
py Fold and Silver American Watches, from $6 | son & Co., 46 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

to $150. Chaing of all kinds. Write for 


ota Tally ange SF pm nem A haga JOY TO THE WORLD. 
| Cee THEFAVORITENUMBER 
GILLOT T'S Ga 205-204-220. 
S Ege Fb AND 170,WITH HIS 
Steel Pens R B99 OTHERSTYLES SOLD 
Bhd SF a BY ALL DEALERS 


RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL PARIS-I878, “Sigg THROUGHOUTieWORL 
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VIOLET TOILET WATER. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT. 
CASHMERE BOUQUET Toilet Soap. 





THIRTY YEARS AGO THE 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES were intro- 
duced, being prepared by combining in 
a convenient form several medicinal 
substances held in general esteem 
a physicians in the treatment 
of Bronchial Ajjections and C hs. 

The BRONCHIAL TROCHES con- 
tain ingredients acting directly on the 

' ergans of the voice. They have an 
extraordinary effect in all disorders of 
the Throat and Larynx, restoring 
a healthy tone when relaxed, either 
from cold or over-exertion of the voice, 
and produce a clear and distinct 
enunciation. To PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ERS and SINGERS they will be 
found invaluable. 


injurious. 


PR. 


A COUGH, COLD, or SORE 
THROAT requires immediate atten- 
tion. A continuance for any length 
of time causes irritation of the Lungs, 
or some chronic Throat Affection. 
Neglect oftentimes results im some 
incurable Lung disease. THE 
TROCHES are not new and untried, 
but, having been tested by wide and 
constant use for nearly an entire gen- 
eration, they have attained well-mer- 
ited rank among the few staple rem- 
edies of the age. BROWN’S BRON- 
CHIAL TROCHES have proved their 
efficacy by a test of many years, and 
will almost invariably give immedi- 
ate relief. 


t. 
Imitations are offered for sale, many of which are 
THE GENUINE BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
ARE SOLD ONLY IN BOXES, with fac-simile of the 2) 
proprictors on the eramper 4 


'$, 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1 PER BOX. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


) iW rte 
a : Bh 
NES, 


onmaue 4 

A practical road vehicle, by the aid of which a man 
may ride three miles with no more exertion than it takes 
to walk one. The exercise is the most healthful and is 
recommended by physicians, All ordinary hills are easily 
ridden. F E. Appleyard rode 100 miles over a turn-pike 
road in 7h. 18 m. 55 sec. Send 3 cent stamp for 24 page 

catalogue, with price-list and full information. 

THE POPE WF°G Co., 

No. Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Breach-loading Shot-guns, $20 to $300. Double’Shot-guns, 
$8 to $1.50. Single guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. Re- 
volvers, $1 to $25. Send stamp for Price-list. 

Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburg, Penn. 





ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Taking literary rank with the best periodicals of the 
day, it claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and 
varied Departments, more thoroughly identified with 
the people than any other magazine of its class, going 
into their homes, not only as a power for good, but asa 
pleasant companion and friend. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


ARTHUR’s is a live Magazine, always keeping up 
with the times. 

Its serial and shorter stories are from the pens of some 
of the best writers in the country. 

Its literature is pure and elevating, and it never con- 
tains a line or word offensive to good taste. 

Its Illustrations of Fashions are practical, and give 
help, and not bewilderment and disgust, to those who 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The best monthly magazine published in America.— 
News, Clinton, Mich. 

ArRTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE is one of the best that 
reaches this office.—Free Press, Ripon, O. 

Bright and sparkling as ever, and filled with every- 
thing to make it a welcome guest.—Independent, Paw 
Paw, Mich. 

If you want a magazine that is in every respect a 
model, both in agpenmenee and matter, subscribe for 
Artuor’s Home MaGazinr.—Home Monthly. 

There are always daintily - illustrated articles, and 
the most sensible fashion plates to be found.— Weekly 
Aurora, Clevelana, Ohio. r 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1880. 
1 Copy, one year, 
Se Se 


4 oe iti 
8 “ and one to club-getter. 
Burrerickxs’ PATTERNS in every number. 
SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Penn, 


JOY TO THE WORLD! 
Cloth, per copy, 30c. Dozen, $3 00. Hundred, $24 00. 
Board, ” 25ce. = 2 50. < 4 = 


Paper, ” 20c. bs 2 
HITCH! ; 
Cincinnati, O., Chicago, Tll., St. yok Atlanta, Ga. 
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COCK & WALDEN 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, New York. 
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eee are... Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s 
other preparation makes such light, flaky hot breads or 
laxerioux pastry. Can 
fear of the Ld br regen 
aa Commended 
at age 77 era tes 
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LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 


PREPARATIONS 






well as those in health. 


POWDER 


's favorite in leading cities of the world. No 
tured from selected Cocoa. 
be og | by dyspeptics withont 

from heavy indigestible food. 
r purity a and wholesomeness by tlhe 


KnOYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 





Philadelphia Exhibitions. 


CHOCOLATE, 


‘COCOA 


Are highly recommended for their great nour- 
ishing and strengthening properties, and will 
be found equally well adapted for invalids as 


All warranted PURE, and manufac- 


Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and 
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BRADBURY PIANOS 






















LEAD THE WORLD. 


Received SEVEN PREMIUMS and GOLD 
MEDALS in Four Weeks. 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


Dr. C. H. Fowler, Editor of or of The Christian siete, 
says: “In preference to ony Piano made, we bought an 
use the Bradbury in my family. We all vote solid that it 
has no equal in workmanship, sweet tone, and every 

di May you always win!” 

The peculiar charm of this Piano is its adaptation to the 
human voice as an accompaniment, owin its sympa 
thetic, mellow, yet rich and powerful ng tones. 

m personal sevesteaeace with this firm, we can indorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence 
of the public. We are u Bradb Pianos in our families, and the Give. = ire satisf 
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@RADBURY, 


r. J Joseph Cumm 














action. 
Bishop Peck, Syracuse. v.G. H. Whitney,D.D. D an © Chaplain M'Cabe, Phila. 
Bishop Ames, Baltimore. Mrs. U. 8. Grant, gt’n. Rev. A. J. Kynett, D.D. 
Bisnod Janes, (dec’d.) Admiral D. D. Porter, “ Rev. J. M. . Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D. 
aton. Rev. 0. H. Titfany, oy Phila Rev, Di 
Bishop Barris, B. Grand Central Hotel, N. Y. id, New York. 
nnati. St Nicholas B Hotel N. Y. . Sims, 
By tea Ga. Rev. John F. Hurst, P ~, Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, Cin.,0. Rev. J. 
n. O. O. Howard, O: W. G. Fischer, Ph: la. Rev. L. Hitchcovk, Chicago. 
De T. De Witt T 7 Frien: d Smith is a Me hodist but his pianos are all orthodox; you ought to hear 
mine talk an at is is adapted to family prayers and the gay: ow nay who visit my home.” 
Dr. = 6.1 be says: “My Bradbury no continues to grow tter every day, and myself and family 
more and Bim; in _— with it. All our friends admire it. 
ys: “ After a trial 2 my family for years, for beauty of finish and workmanship, and 
splendid ual y af tone, your Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.” 
Dr. J. it says: “For family worship, social gatherings, the Sebpetty-eecis and all kinds of 
musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others, the sweet-toned Bradbury 0. It excels in 
jualities.’ 
| a ‘actured; warranted for six years, Pianos to let, ene yen rent a) pal for if purchased; monthly 
its Hg ad, for the same. old jianos taken in exchange; cash for the same. Second-hand 
Blanog st prea banga ins, from $50 to Pianos tuned and re: repaired. O and Melodeons to Sabbath 
Churches supplied # at a Mberal discount. Send for illustrated price list. 
FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH. late Supt. for and Successor to Wm. B. Bradbury, 
Factory, Raymond-street, Breoklyn. Warerooms, 14 East Fourteenth-street. New York. 
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